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Fat  'ewonl 


This  interesting  autobiography  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  serial  in  The  Gettysburg  Times.  Its 
appearance  was  preceded  by  the  following  edi¬ 
torial  announcement,  which  is  reproduced  here  as 
descriptive  of  the  author  and  of  his  life. 


The  Gettysburg  Times  may  now  announce  to  its  patrons  that 
it  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  presenting  in  its  columns,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  readers,  the  autobiography  of  one  of  its 
prominent  citizens  of  a  by-gone  day  covering  in  minute  detail  a 
life  lived  through  the  last  70  years  of  the  1800’s. 

This  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  us  through  the  courtesy 
of  Leonard  M.  Gardner,  Jr.,  now  more  than  80  years  of  age,  the 
memoirs  being  those  of  his  noted  father  the  late  Leonard  Marsden 
Gardner.  By  this  action  of  Mr.  Gardner  we  are  permitted  to 
publish  in  our  columns  an  autobiography  in  which  the  incidents 
of  a  long  and  active  life  have  been  recorded. 

In  every  community  there  are  a  few  men  who  during  their 
eras  have  been  loved  and  revered  beyond  others  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Such  a  man  was  Leonard  Marsden  Gardner.  None 
now  survive  who  lived  during  the  time  of  his  youth,  but  there  are 
many  in  Adams  County  today  of  the  older  generation  who  knew 
him  in  his  later  years,  and  many  who  may  not  have  known  him 
personally,  but  who  recall  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  throughout  the  country. 

Leonard  Marsden  Gardner  was  born  near  Hunterstown, 
October  10,  1831,  on  the  farm  now  noted  as  the  first  home  of  the 
Studebaker  Wagon  Industry,  now  grown  into  the  great  Studebaker 
Motor  Corporation,  located  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

His  father,  George  Gardner,  a  wagon  maker,  was  then  engaged 
with  John  Studebaker,  a  blacksmith,  in  making  wagons.  His 
father  later  invented  and  patented  a  cloverseed  hulling  and 
cleaning  machine  which  he  manufactured  and  marketed  success¬ 
fully  from  a  small  shop  located  in  Petersburg,  now  known  as 
York  Springs. 

Leonard  Marsden  Gardner’s  childhood  was  spent  in  the 
hamlet  of  Petersburg,  now  the  borough  of  York  Springs.  As  a 
small  child  he  attended  the  local  school  at  Petersburg.  At  the 
age  of  15  years  he  became  an  apprentice  printer  under  David  A. 
Buehler,  Editor  of  The  Star  and  Banner  at  Gettysburg.  Here, 
upon  the  Ramage  Press,  now  on  exhibition  in  The  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  he  learned  the  trade  of  printing.  Copies 
of  the  papers  upon  which  he  worked  are  among  the  files  kept 
in  the  fireproof  vaults  of  The  Gettysburg  Times.  He  remained 
with  The  Star  and  Banner  until  he  was  21,  during  which  period 


he  studied  the  classics,  under  a  student  of  Pennsylvania  College. 
He  later  entered  Dickinson  College  but  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  discontinue  his  studies  there  before  graduation.  For  a  short 
season  he  taught  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Huntington 
township,  a  work  which  he  frankly  stated  he  disliked.  Later  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Methodist  Ministry  in  which  for  several 
years  he  served  as  an  itinerant  minister  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  Fulton  County  and  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 

He  later  became  one  of  the  noted  Methodist  ministers,  filling 
the  pulpits  of  various  of  their  leading  churches  in  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Prior  to,. the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  which  caused  the  division,  lately  healed,  of  the  Methodist 
church  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  bodies,  he  served  as  a 
minister  in  Southern  slave-holding  districts,  where  he  came  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  institution  of  human  slavery  which 
he  even  then  abhorred. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  whose  work  with  the  Union  troops  is  that  performed 
today  by  the  Red  Cross.  With  that  Commission  he  served  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  Grant  in  its  final  drive 
toward  Richmond. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  he  arrived  at 
York  Springs  and  from  there  came  by  horseback  to  Gettysburg 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Battle. 

He  witnessed  the  Grand  Review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
held  in  Washington  after  Appomattox.  He  viewed  in  Washington 
the  body  of  the  martyred  President  Lincoln,  as  it  lay  there  in 
state  after  the  assassination.  He  saw  and  comments  freely  in 
his  memoirs  upon  many  of  the  leading  personages  of  that  era. 
Before  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry,  he  was  sought  after 
and  well  known  as  a  lecturer  throughout  the  East. 

In  later  years,  desiring  to  retire,  he  returned  to  York  Springs, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  At  the  age  of  70, 
while  in  full  possession  of  his  remarkable  mental  faculties  he 
commenced  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs,  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  his  children  and  descendants  without  thought  of 
publication. 

They  were  written  by  him  in  longhand  and  filled  500  closely 
written  pages.  He  titled  them  “Sunset  Memories.  A  Retrospect 
of  a  Life  Spent  During  the  Last  Seventy  Years  of  the  19th 
Century,  1831-1901.” 

Within  several  years  he  completed  the  work  which  was 
facilitated  by  reason  of  the  numerous  notes,  diaries  and  journals 
which  he  kept  throughout  his  life,  and  at  various  times  thereafter 
added  explanatory  notes  upon  portions  of  it. 

Within  a,  few  years  after  completion  of  the  work  he  became 
totally  blind,  from  which  affliction  he  suffered  until  his  death, 
February  19,  1925,  at  York  Springs. 

He  was  survived  by  one  son,  Leonard  Marsden  Gardner,  Jr., 
now  over  80  years  of  age,  who  still  resides  in  York  Springs,  and 
the  descendants  of  another  son,  George  Gardner,  who  pre¬ 
deceased  him. 

His  memoirs  contain  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  Gardner 


family  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  the  genealogy  of  the 
Neely  family  (another  well-known  and  prominent  name  in  the 
county  records)  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member,  and  the 
genealogy  of  other  families  in  the  county,  of  which  he  or  his 
wife  were  connected  by  blood  or  marriage. 

The  “Sunset  Memories”  are  written  in  easy  but  cultured  style. 
They  are  full  of  facts  descriptive  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
day;  the  intimate  little  details  of  daily  life  which  so  frequently 
escape  the  general  historian. 

Throughout  will  be  found  his  observations  and  usually  un¬ 
biased  views  upon  men  and  events  and  issues  of  the  times  given 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  student  of  men  and  of  affairs. 

His  account  of  the  institution  of  slavery  as  observed  by  him 
in  the  homes  of  slave  owners  with  whom  he  visited  and  was 
intimate  are  interesting  and  instructive.  The  memoirs  reflect 
the  contemporary  views  of  Lincoln  and  his  policies  and  are  of 
historic  value. 

From  his  accounts  can  be  obtained  much  information  of  the 
customs,  manners  and  modes  of  life  of  the  people  of  Adams 
County,  while  it  was  but  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old. 

His  word  picture  of  the  public  schools  of  that  day  is  a  rare 
treat. 

A  delightfully  quiet  sense  of  humor  is  found  throughout  but 
is  particularly  apparent  in  his  description  of  the  travels  and 
discomforts  of  the  group  of  ministers  with  whom  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  nursing  work  for  the  Army  of  Potomac.  His 
references  to  their  dress,  so  unsuited  for  such  work;  their 
inexperience;  their  discomforts  in  tent  and  field  life  are  depicted 
in  a  manner  permissible  only  to  a  member  of  such  group.  For 
an  outsider  to  so  treat  the  subject  would  appear  unseemly. 

Much  of  the  material  relating  to  his  more  intimate  family 
relationships;  the  beautiful  tributes  to  the  memories  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  wife  shall  not  be  printed.  Such  portions  of 
the  memoirs  we  believe  were  intended  for  his  descendants  and 
not  the  general  public  and  such  distinction  we  will  endeavor  to 
observe. 

The  “Sunset  Memories”  are  too  extensive  to  be  printed  in 
one  issue.  They  contain  approximately  125,000  words.  For  that 
reason  they  will  be  printed  as  a  serial  in  The  Gettysburg  Times, 
appearing  semi-weekly  beginning  at  a  date  in  the  near  future, 
which  later  will  be  announced. 

Throughout  the  memoirs,  when  reference  is  made  to  a  house 
in  which  the  author  may  have  lived  for  a  time,  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  such  home  drawn  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  skill 
by  the  author  appears  upon  the  margin  of  the  record. 

In  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  we  shall  reproduce  only 
the  drawings  of  the  Studebaker  house  in  which  he  was  born  and 
of  the  wagon  shop  in  which  his  father  worked  with  John 
Studebaker  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Studebaker  Motor  Industry. 

From  The  Gettysburg  Times 
May  8,  1940 
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Chapter  I 
PREFACE 

The  following  chapters  of  our  family  history  are  written  for  the 
information  and  profit  and  I  trust  the  entertainment  and  pleasure 
of  our  children  and  their  descendants.  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  a  special  importance  is  attached  to  those  manuscripts,  written  by 
persons  of  a  past  generation,  that  illustrate  the  conditions  of  life  at 
the  time  they  were  alive.  They  are  prized  as  heirlooms  in  the  family 
and  appreciated  as  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
writers  when  they  were  upon  earth.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
know  who  our  ancestors  were;  how  and  where  they  lived;  what  were 
their  social,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  surroundings;  how  the  world  at 
that  time  looked  to  them;  and  what  part  they  took  in  the  drama  of 
life  as  they  were  passing  over  the  stage  of  mortality. 

Trials  and  Triumphs 

To  satisfy  this  laudable  curiosity  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
nearest  to  me  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and  in  the  hope  that  these  pages 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  my  children  and  their  children,  many 
years  after  I  have  passed  away  from  earth,  I  shall  endeavor  to  leave 
on  record  a  number  of  facts  .  .  .  (covering)  ...  a  period  of  forty-two 
years. 


The  early  home  of  the  Gardner  and  Studebaker  families. 

I  want  to  recall  the  incidents  of  (my)  youth;  describe  experiences, 
recount  successes  and  misfortunes;  tell  of  trials  and  triumphs  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  ...  to  achieve  ...  a  happy  independence  and  competence 
for  old  age. 

To  do  this  I  shall  gather  and  arrange  the  material  furnished  by 
notes  and  records  made  at  various  times  and  made  clear  to  my  mind 
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by  the  journals  which  I  kept  at  several  periods.  Fortunately  I  possess 
a  very  distinct  memory  of  the  incidents  of  my  early  life. 

This  narrative  is  written  during  my  seventieth  year.  If  it  pleases 
God  to  spare  me  until  the  tenth  of  October  next,  I  will  then  have 
completed  my  three  score  years  and  ten. 

Hence  I  name  these  chapters  “Sunset  Memories.”  The  day  of 
my  life  is  almost  ended.  The  sun  is  near  the  horizon  and  the  shadows 
lengthen  before  me.  But  as  I  look  back  over  the  past  I  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  that  has  followed  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  Therefore  I  address  myself  to  this  task  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  trusting  that  what  my  children  and  their 
posterity  will  read  in  the  following  pages  will  promote  their  happiness 
and  induce  them  to  practice  the  habits  and  virtues  of  their  parents 
and  thus  secure  honor  and  respect  among  men  and  a  fitness  for 
eternal  life  in  heaven. 

Meadowhill,  L.  M.  GARDNER 

York  Springs, 

Adams  County, 

Pennsylvania.  January  5th,  1902. 
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Chapter  II 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  GARDNER  FAMILY 

Some  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  to  which  I  belong.  By  personal  inquiry  and  correspondence  I 
succeeded  in  enrolling  several  hundred  names  from  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their  relationship. 
But  I  found  the  work  so  difficult  and  the  various  branches  so  scattered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  complete  list  of  all  the  descendants 
of  the  original  progenitor.  The  effort  which  I  made,  however,  enables 
me  to  give  a  reliable  statement  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  I  belong. 

Bernhard  Gardner  our  great  ancestor  and  his  wife  were  Germans. 
They  emigrated  from  Germany,  the  city  of  Bremen,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century — some  years  before  the  revolutionary  war. 
They  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  Some  time  afterwards 
they  resided  in  Lebanon  county.  His  wife’s  name  was  Barbara  Weidman. 
A  baptismal  certificate  of  one  of  their  children  fixes  their  residence  in 
February,  1779,  in  Locallico  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
What  calling  he  pursued  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  the 
probability  is  that  like  a  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  who  came 
to  America  at  that  time,  he  followed  agriculture  for  a  living.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  alluded  to  indicates  that  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
German  Reformed  church.  These  humble  ancestors  closed  their  lives 
in  the  same  locality  and  repose  in  unmarked  graves  in  one  of  the  country 
cemeteries. 

Reared  Large  Family 

These  parents  reared  a  large  family  of  children,  eight  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Their  names  were  Adam,  William,  Bernhard,  Martin,  Jacob, 
John,  Christopher,  George  and  Margaret.  All  of  these  children  settled 
in  the  western  part  of  York  county,  Pa.,  before  the  year  1800.  In  that 
year  the  part  in  which  they  resided  was  included  in  the  county  of  Adams, 
then  organized.  They  made  their  homes  on  the  waters  of  the  Conewago, 
Bermudian  and  Latimore  creeks.  All  of  them  took  up  land  and  began 
farming  except  Jacob  and  John  who  came  to  the  little  village  of  Peters¬ 
burg  to  follow  their  trades.  This  town  (now  the  borough  of  York  Springs) 
is  situated  where  the  Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg  road  intersects  the 
Hanover  and  Carlisle  Turnpike. 

At  an  early  day  Christopher  went  over  the  Allegheny  mountains 
and  located  in  Westmoreland  county,  Penna.  Margaret,  the  only  sister, 
married  a  Hildebrand  and  lived  close  to  East  Berlin,  Adams  county. 
They  had  a  large  family. 

Jacob  was  a  tanner  and  for  a  number  of  years  practiced  his  trade 
in  the  village  and  then  began  storekeeping.  Adam  owned  a  farm  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bermudian  creek  in  Latimore  township.  William 
located  on  the  Conewago.  Bernhard  settled  in  the  upper  end  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  township  near  the  mountains.  Martin  purchased  a  place  on 
the  state  road  about  one  mile  north  of  the  town.  Of  George  I  have  no 
authentic  information. 
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John  Gardner,  my  paternal  grandfather,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  December  9th,  1759.  He  married  Susan  Elizabeth  Lanvinger, 
who  was  born  at  Lanford,  Va.,  May  20th,  1766.  He  located  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  town.  He  was  a  wagon  maker  by  trade  and  followed  this 
business  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  that  period  the  business  was  reasonably 
profitable  as  the  only  means  of  conveying  produce  to  market  or  getting 
goods  in  return  was  by  large  and  heavy  wagons.  The  work  required  much 
labor  and  patience  as  all  the  material  had  to  be  taken  from  the  crude 
stats  and  finished  in  the  shop. 

Associated  With  Studebakers 

These  grandparents  had  nine  children  born  and  named  in  the 
following  order:  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Dorothy,  John  Valentine,  Benjamin,) 
George,  Catharine,  Thomas  and  Phoebe  (twins).  Of  these  children  Ben¬ 
jamin,  George  and  Thomas  remained  in  Adams  county  during  their  lives. 
All  the  others  married  and  went  to  the  western  states. 


The  Gardner- Studebaker  workshop  in  Adams  County. 

George  Gardner,  my  father,  was  born  in  Latimore  township,  Adams 
county,  Penna.,  November  19,  1800.  (It  is  possible  that  his  parents  came 
in  their  old  age  to  this  locality  as  all  their  children  had  made  their 
homes  in  this  neighborhood,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it.)  Of  his  boyhood 
life  but  little  is  known.  He  spent  some  of  his  early  years  among  his 
relatives  on  the  upper  Conewago  and  at  the  proper  age  he  learned  the 
trade  of  his  father — wagon  making.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  say 
that  he  had  never  gone  to  school  more  than  three  months.  No  system 
of  public  schools  then  existed  and  education  was  confined  to  the  smallest 
limits.  After  he  attained  his  majority  he  remained  in  his  father’s  shop 
for  some  time  after  he  was  married.  On  August  7th,  1825  he  married 
my  mother,  Agnes  Neely.  After  the  birth  of  my  elder  sister  he  removed 
to  a  place  near  the  Conewago  creek  where  the  Hunterstown  Road  crosses 
the  bridge.  Here  he  was  associated  with  John  Studebaker  in  making 
wagons.  Studebaker  was  a  blacksmith  and  father  did  the  woodwork. 
They  both  worked  in  the  same  shop  and  both  families  occupied  the  same 
house.  These  buildings,  a  large  brick  house  and  the  log  shop  are  still 
standing  and  in  good  repair  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years. 
At  this  place  I  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1831.  While  I  was  yet 
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an  infant  father  came  back  to  Petersburg  where  my  grandparents  still 
lived.  Here  he  beg;an  business  on  his  own  account  and  employed  hands 
to  assist  him.  The  business  seemed  to  be  good  at  that  time  as  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  from  Carlisle  to  Baltimore  passed  through  the  town  and  was 
the  only  route  to  and  from  the  city. 

One  of  my  earliest  and  most  delightful  childhood  recollections  is  of  the 
long  line  of  canvas-covered  wagons — painted  blue,  drawn  generally  by  four 
and  sometimes  six  horses,  often  with  bells  on  the  hames,  moving  slowly 
through  the  town.  In  addition  to  wagon-making  my  father  began  about 
this  time  (1836)  to  build  carriages,  buggies,  etc. 

He  had  purchased  a  large  weather  boarded  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
about  the  center  of  the  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  north¬ 
ern  end  of  this  was  occupied  as  a  shop — the  other  by  the  family.  To 
this  property  was  added  24  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town.  What  his 
financial  condition  was  at  this  time  I  never  learned,  but  I  presume  he 
went  into  debt  largely;  for  some  years  afterward  (1843)  he  was  compelled 
to  make  an  assignment  of  all  his  property  and  his  business  was  entirely 
broken  up. 

The  next  year  (1844)  we  lived  in  a  rented  house  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  village.  The  year  following  father  removed  to  Latimore  Township 
about  three  miles  distant  and  occupied  an  unfinished  house  belonging  to 
my  Uncle  Thomas.  Here  he  built  himself  a  shop  and  began  business  again. 
The  family  remained  at  this  place  for  eight  years.  It  was  during  this 
period  he  abandoned  wagon  and  carriage  making  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  farm  machinery.  Some  years  before  he  had  built  the  first 
threshing-machine  that  was  operated  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
now  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  building  and  repairing  others.  These 
machines  were  in  demand  as  a  more  economic  and  rapid  way  of  threshing 
out  the  crops. 

Patents  Farm  Machine 

At  this  period  his  ingenuity  led  him  to  the  invention  of  a  machine  for 
the  hulling  and  cleaning  of  clover  seed.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  life.  He  labored  for  many  months  experimenting  upon 
his  plans  until  he  finally  succeeded  in  building  a  machine  that  surpassed 
all  others  in  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  this  invention 
he  obtained  “Letters  Patent”  dated  May  16,  1848.  From  that  date  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  manufacture  his  machine  and  was 
at  no  time  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  them. 

As  a  mechanic,  my  father  was  always  regarded  as  the  best  in  the 
community.  He  was  not  only  careful  to  do  his  work  well,  but  possessed 
a  genius  for  doing  what  others  could  not  do.  One  incident  will  illustrate 
this.  During  a  thunderstorm  one  side  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  town, 
was  pressed  out  of  its  place  and  the  whole  building  was  threatened  with 
ruin.  The  builders  of  the  surrounding  country  declared  it  impossible 
to  replace  the  wall  and  advised  the  taking  down  of  the  church.  In  this 
emergency  father  was  consulted.  He  differed  in  opinion  and  securing  the 
means,  he  lifted  the  whole  side  of  the  church  roof  by  a  system  of 
leverage  and  then  pressed  the  wall  back  to  its  place. 

The  invention  of  the  clover-huller  revived  his  financial  condition  and 
was  regarded  as.  a  most  fortunate  event  in  our  family  history.  In  a 
few  years  he  was  able  to  return  to  Petersburg  (York  Springs)  where  he 
again  bought  property  and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  closed 
November  9th,  1863. 
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Personal  Characteristics 


In  personal  appearance  father  was  tall  and  well  developed.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  unusual  physical  strength.  I  once  saw  him  leave  a  political 
procession  which  was  being  stoned  by  a  drunken  bully — seize  the  man 
by  the  waist,  lift  him  up  several  feet,  and  lay  him  on  his  back  and 
hold  him  while  others  tied  him.  His  hair  was  black,  eyes  brown  and 
face  full  and  round.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  family  affection.  He  loved 
his  wife  and  children  and  did  all  within  his  power  to  make  their  lives 
happy  and  successful.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  unsuspecting 
and  confiding,  and  therefore  he  was  sometimes  made  the  victim  of  their 
shrewdness  to  his  own  disadvantage.  Having  a  very  limited  education 
himself,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  his  children  should  have  the 
best  he  could  afford.  As  his  only  son,  I  remember  with  gratitude  the 
sacrifices  he  made  to  promote  my  intellectual  advancement,  and  the 
pleasure  he  manifested  in  my  progress  from  the  time  I  commenced  going 
to  school  at  five  years  of  age  till  I  left  college  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Sense  of  Humor 

His  sense  of  humor  was  very  fine.  He  enjoyed  a  joke  and  was  fond  of 
perpetrating  them  on  others.  He  had  a  keen  eye  and;  ear  for  the  ludi¬ 
crous  and  was  sure  to  observe  whatever  of  wit  or  fun  occurred  in 
his  presence. 

Withal  he  was  a  profoundly  religious  man.  Converted  in  his  young 
,  manhood  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  remained 
a  member  of  that  communion  till  the  congregation  dissolved.  His  first 
place  of  worship  was  at  the  “White  Church”  in  Huntington  township 
where  he  was  superintendent  of  one  of  the  first  Sunday  schools  organized 
in  Adams  county.  Subsequently  he  was  a  vestryman  of  the  church  chapel 
in  the  village  and  remained  with  the  congregation  till  public  services 
were  discontinued. 

After  this  while  living  in  Latimore  township  he  affiliated  with  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  church.  Under  his  leadership  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  built  by  that  denomination  which  bears  the  name  of  “Gardners’ 
Church.” 

No  man  ever  enjoyed  the  company  of  ministers  more  than  he  did. 
His  house  was  always  open  for  their  entertainment  and  was  for  years  the 
principal  stopping  place  of  the  clergy.  My  mother  being  a  Methodist, 
her  preachers  came  there  as  a  matter  of  course  but  Episcopalian,  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Lutheran,  German  Reformed  and  United  Brethren  found  a 
hearty  welcome  under  his  roof. 

Admirer  of  Lincoln 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  and  as  such  for  many  years  voted  the 
party  ticket.  When  that  party  dissolved  he  went  in  with  the  Republicans 
and  continued  a  firm  believer  in  their  principles  to  the  end.  When 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  admiration,  was  elected, 
the  great  Civil  War  began.  He  took  part  in  all  the  local  efforts  to 
sustain  the  Government,  and  watched  with  interest  the  struggle.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  army  in  Virginia 
and  bring  home  the  remains  of  a  soldier  who  had  once  been  in  his 
employ.  During  this  trip  the  exposure  brought  on  the  disease  that 
eventuated  in  his  death.  He  lingered  in  feeble  health  for  several  months 
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and  finally  died  in  peace  on  November  9th,  1863,  aged  62  years  11  months 
and  20  days.  It  was  my  melancholy  privilege  to  be  with  him  during 
the  closing  days  of  his  life,  and  see  his  body  laid  to  rest  by  the  side 
of  my  mother  in  the  Lutheran  church  graveyard  in  York  Springy. 
Subsequently  (1900)  I  had  their  remains  disinterred  and  placed  in  my 
family  lot  in  Sunny  Side  Cemetery,  where  my  wife  now  reposes  and 
where  I  expect  to  await  the  summons  of  the  resurrection. 
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Chapter  III 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  NEELY  FAMILY 

The  founder  of  this  family  Samuel  Neely  came  to  America  in  the 
year  1730  from  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  took  up  land  near  to  what 
is  known  at  this  date  as  Five  Points  or  Boulder  in  Reading  township. 
His  wife  was  named  Weems.  Family  traditions  described  him  as  a  man 
of  great  energy,  industrious  in  his  habits  and  possessing  a  capacity  to 
acquire  and  keep  his  property.  Though  he  came  from  Ireland  to  America 
he  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  doubtless  being  a  descendent  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  with  whom  Oliver  Cromwell  colonized  the  North  of  Ireland 
during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  the  father  of  thirteen 
children,  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  He  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  life  on  the  land  that  he  first  patented  but  to  which,  he  added  other 
tracts  from  time  to  time  and  left  a  considerable  estate,  for  that  day, 
to  his  descendents.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
presumably  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  his  neighborhood. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Round  Hill  graveyard  in  Reading  township. 

Samuel  Neely,  his  third  son  was  my  maternal  grandfather.  He  was 
born  August  19th,  1754.  He  married  Ann  Robinett  and  for  some  time 
lived  in  a  house  at  the  intersection  of  the  Oxford  and  Hunterstown 
roads.  In  that  house  my  mother  was  born  May  29,  1803.  These  grand¬ 
parents  had  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  lived  to  years  of  maturity. 
Their  names  were  Agnes  (born  May  20th,  1803),  Mary  Ann,  James  Harvey, 
Elizabeth,  and  Samuel  Allen.  Of  these  children  Agnes  married  my  father 
George  Gardner,  August  7th,  1825.  James  Harvey  married  Mary  L. 
Godfrey  Inarch  25,  1835.  Elizabeth  married  Joseph  Diehl,  November, 
1834.  Samuel  Allen  married  Julia  Ann  Elliott,  October  31,  1843. 

Hard  and  Toilsome  Life 

Grandfather  Neely  purchased  a  farm  two  miles  distant  from  town 
(York  Springs)  on  the  Carlisle  turnpike.  Here  the  majority  of  his 
children  were  born  and  on  this  place  he  ended  his  days.  In  my  child¬ 
hood  I  heard  frequent  reference  made  to  the  hard  and  toilsome  life  that 
my  mother  and  Uncle  Harvey  had  when  they  were  growing  up  at  home. 
I  was  not  able  to  account  for  this  till  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  deed 
of  the  property  which  specified  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money. 
It  appeared  there  that  he  bought  the  farm  during  the  war  of  1812  at 
a  time  when  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  was  very  high 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  real  estate.  He  had,  as  was  the  custom 
of  those  days,  gone  in  debt  for  it.  When  the  war  ceased,  prices  fell 
and  he  was  doomed  to  struggle  for  years  and  exact  the  last  measure 
of  help  he  could  from  his  children  to  keep  his  house.  Among  other 
calamities  he  cut  an  axe  into  his  knee,  which  permanently  disabled 
him,  as  his  leg  became  stiff.  I  remember  him  as  a  very  grave  and  stern 
looking  man,  but  he  always  treated  me  very  kindly.  In  religion  he 
was  a  Presbyterian  and  like  most  of  the  people  of  that  generation  very 
fond  of  discussing  the  prominent  points  of  theology.  I  have  a  vivid 
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recollection  of  seeing  my  mother  who  had  joined  the  Methodists  and  my 
old  grandfather  arguing  the  questions  of  difference.  He  would  sit  at 
one  side  of  the  large  chimney  place  with  the  Bible  in  his  lap  while 
mother  occupied  the  other  comer  and  for  hours  try  to  solve  problems  in 
theology  that  the  most  learned  men  have  failed  to  explain  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  common  mind. 

Old  Fiddle  Is  Destroyed 

He  had  one  practice  that  as  a  child  gave  me  a  great  admiration  for 
him— he  played  the  fiddle.  But  no  sentimental  tune  ever  came  from 
its  strings.  The  slow  and  solemn  strain  of  music  to  which  the  Psalms 
of  David  and  the  standard  hymns  could  be  sung  were  the  only  ones 
I  ever  heard  him  play.  After  his  death  when  his  effects  were  being 
divided  among  his  children,  I  pleaded  for  the  gift  of  that  fiddle,  but 
my  mother  and  grandfather  concluding  that  it  might  fall  into  bad  hands 
and  be  improperly  used  denied  the  request  and  broke  it  up  before  my 
eyes  and  cast  it  in  the  fire.  This  little  incident  has  clung  to  my  memory 
all  my  life  through.  Grandfather  Neely  died  March  18th,  1841.  He 
was  buried  in  “Smith’s  Graveyard”  one  mile  from  town  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  turnpike.  It  is  now  abandoned  by  the  public  and  destined 
to  decay. 

After  his  death  my  Uncle  Harvey  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the 
farm.  My  grandmother  for  some  time  made  her  home  at  our  house, 
but  afterwards  lived  in  a  rented  house  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
till  she  died  on  March  6th,  1846,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  grand¬ 
father. 

During  the  period  that  our  family  were  living  with  the  Studebakers 
an  event  in  mother’s  life  occurred  that  has  had  a  pronounced  influence 
on  our  family  history.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  All  of  her  family  were  Presbyterians  and  this  step  on  her 
part  gave  offence  to  their  religious  prejudices.  But  she  persisted  in  her 
convictions  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  remained  a  faithful,  devout  and 
spiritual  Christian.  She  always  delighted  to  entertain  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  I  never  saw  her  more  happy  than  when  she  had  a  Methodist 
preacher  in  her  house  and  at  her  table.  The  very  best  she  had  was 
none  too  good  for  the  men  who  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  others. 

Fifty  Years  in  Ministry 

In  this  connection  an  incident  once  occurred  that  is  suggestive  in 
reference  to  my  own  career.  The  Rev.  John  M.  Jones  a  very  devout 
and  accomplished  minister  was  stopping  at  the  house.  Mother  was 
preparing  the  table  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  seated.  During,  her 
absence  for  a  few  moments  I  went  to  the  table  and  began  eating  some 
fine  preserves.  While  engaged  in  this  impropriety  she  suddenly  re-entered 
the  room  and  mortified  at  my  behavior  drew  me  away  from  the  table 
with  the  remark  “Brother  Jones  I  really  don’t  know  what  will  become 
of  this  son  of  mine!”  Very  calmly  the  good  man  replied  “Don’t  be 
discouraged  sister,  my  mother  often  told  me  that  she  thought  I  was 
destined  for  the  gallows — but  I  turned  out  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher.” 
Little  did  my  dear  mother  think  at  the  time  that  there  was  something 
prophetic  in  the  remark,  and  that  this  her  only  son  would  spend  more 
than  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  the  ministry  of  the  church  she  loved. 
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She  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  on  religious 
subjects  and  understood  clearly  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  which 
she  belonged. 

Very  often  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  she  would  take  me  by  the  hand, 
on  a  summer  Sunday  morning,  and  walk  to  the  old  Rock  Chapel,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant  to  attend  preaching  service.  After  we 
removed  from  the  town  to  Latimore,  distance  and  ill-health  curtailed 
her  religious  privileges.  The  United  Brethren  ministers  then  came  to 
the  house  more  frequently  than  her  own  pastors,  but  she  was  loyal  to 
her  church  to  the  last. 

Personal  Characteristics  of  My  Mother 

She  was  a  small,  slender  woman  without  any  tendency  to  corpu¬ 
lency.  Her  hair  was  of  a  light  brown  color,  her  eyes  grey,  her  forehead 
wide  and  high,  her  face  of  a  sanguine  expression.  In  the  days  of  her 
health  she  was  quick  and  active  in  her  movements.  Her  voice  was  soft 
and  pleasant  and  when  in  repose  her  face  wore  a  calm  and  pleasant 
look. 

Her  habits  were  industrious.  Enured  to  toil  from  her  childhood,  St 
seemed  to  be  her  lot  to  pass  through  life  bearing  the  burden  of  hard 
work.  The  condition  of  her  father’s  affairs  seemed  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  exact  from  his  children,  my  mother  being  the  oldest,  the 
utmost  amount  of  labor  to  save  himself  from  bankruptcy.  She  was  com¬ 
pelled  not  only  to  do  the  work  that  attached  to  the  house,  but  to  go  to 
the  fields  and  help  in  planting  and  harvesting  the  crops.  Alter  her 
marriage  the  usual  responsibilities ,  of  housekeeping  fell  upon  her.  When 
the  family  came  to  Petersburg  (York  Springs)  and  father  employed  a 
number  of  hands  all  the  cooking,  washing,  baking,  etc.,  was  done  by  her 
without  assistance.  My  elder  sister,  who  was  then  but  a  young  girl, 
could  give  her  but  little  help  and  on  September  4th,  1843  my  younger 
sister,  Helen,  was  bom,  which  increased  her  responsibility. 

Worked  at  Spinning  Wheel 

Besides  the  housework  she  cared  for  the  garden  and  never  appeared 
to  be  idle  for  a  moment.  Often  during  the  winter  as  soon  as  the  supper 
was  cleared  away  the  spinning  wheel  was  brought  out  and  she  plied  her 
task  at  the  wool  or  flax  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  In  addition  to  all 
this  she  did  the  sewing  of  the  family.  Only  once  in  my  boyhood  do  I  re¬ 
member  being  sent  to  the  tailor  to  have  my  measure  taken.  The  house¬ 
wife  in  those  days  was  expected  to  cut  and  make  all  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  family.  Her  children  now  possess  some  mementoes  of  her  toils  in 
linen  and  woolen  goods  that  were  grown  and  spun  by  this  diligent  and 
loving  mother. 

Amid  all  these  engagements  she  found  some  time  to  be  sociable 
with  her  neighbors.  Often  she  added  to  her  other  labors  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  her  friends,  for  a  great  deal  of  company  came  to  the  house.  The 
only  reward  she  ever  had  for  this  hospitality  was  the  satisfaction  she 
could  get  from  their  presence,  for  much  of  her  generosity  in  this  respect 
was  never  reciprocated. 

She  died  February  7th,  1855,  aged  51  years,  3  months  and, 3  days. 
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Chapter  IV 

CHILDHOOD  RECOLLECTIONS 

My  earliest  recollections  of  life  are  all  associated  with  the  little 
village  of  Petersburg,  one  mile  from  the  York  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the 
Hanover  and  Carlisle  turnpike.  It  was  then  a  straggling  town  without 
pavements  or  any  of  those  modern  improvements  that  have  since  over¬ 
taken  it.  Our  home  was  a  large,  two-storied  white  weather-boarded 
building  that  stood  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
and  just  about  the  centre  of  the  place.  This  house  was  so  arranged  that 
the  family  occupied  one-half  and  the  workshop  the  other  half.  A  one¬ 
storied  kitchen  was  attached  to  the  rear.  Our  family  at  that  time  con¬ 
sisted  of  father,  mother,  my  sister  Rebecca  and  myself.  My  youngest 
sister  Helen  was  bom  in  1843,  the  year  before  we  left  it.  To  this  was 
added  several  journeymen  and  one  apprentice. 

Made  Wagons  and  Carriages 

The  work  in  the  shop  embraced  everything  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wagons  and  carriages.  All  the  materials  had  to  be  made  direct 
from  the  tree.  Hubs,  felloes,  spokes  and  axle-trees  were  taken  from  the 
rough  state,  sawed  and  turned  and  put  into  finished  shape.  The  bodies 
were  constructed  from  boards  sawed  and  planed  by  hand.  Cushions 
were  sewed  and  stuffed,  canvas  was  made  on  the  premises  and  all  the 
painting  done,  so  that  whatever  the  vehicle  was  it  was  manufactured 
complete.  The  iron  work  was  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  our  uncle 
Benjamin. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  fixed  hours  for  labor.  The  hands  began 
work  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  worked  until  dark.  In  winter  the  rule  in 
all  trades  was  to  work  in  the  evening  by  the  light  of  tallow  candle  and 
when  it  was  burnt  out  to  stop. 

The  only  public  mode  of  travel  in  those  days  was  by  the  stagecoach, 
that  passed  through  the  town  between  Carlisle  and  Hanover.  It  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  everyone  as'  it  passed  along,  rocking  on  its 
leather  springs,  crowded  with  passengers  inside  and  the  boot  behind  filled 
with  baggage.  It  was  generally  drawn  by  two  horses,  but  sometimes  four 
were  in  the  team  and  the  driver  perched  high  on  his  seat  in  front,  would 
blow  his  hom  to  announce  his  approach.  Night  or  day  the  sound  of  the 
stage  hom  would  attract  the  people  to  the  front  to  see  it  pass. 

The  amusements  of  that  early  day  in  a  little  village  was  necessarily 
limited.  Two  days  of  the  early  summer  were  always  hailed  with  delight. 
On  one  of  these,  the  volunteers,  a  military  company,  dressed  in  uniform, 
paraded  up  and  down  the  street  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  all  the 
children.  On  the  other  the  militia  without  uniforms  were  assembled  to 
go  through  the  same  primitive  maneuvers.  This  was  the  great  day  of 
the  year.  Several  hundred  men  were  in  line  without  arms,  under  the 
control  of  regimental  officers.  They  would  march  along  the  street  to 

the  music  of  a  fife  and  drum  and  then  go  to  one  of  the  neighboring 

• 
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fields  to  finish  the  drill.  The  occasion  always  brought  a  large  crowd  of 
people  from,  the  surrounding  country  and  the  traffic  in  ginger  cakes  and 
lemonade  and  candies  was  carried  on  along  the  street.  Whiskey  was  used 
freely  and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness,  swearing  and  fighting 
followed.  But  regardless  of  all  these  objectionable  features  “Battalion 
Day”  was  always  a  Red  letter  day  of  the  year. 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town 

Another  annual  occurrence  always  helped  to  break  the  monotony  of 
village  life.  Every  summer  the  circus  came  along.  This  was  sure  to  stir 
the  country  all  around.  Its  spectacular  beauty  was  irresistible.  The 
long  line  of  pretty  wagons,  the  trained  and  spotted  horses,  the  actors 
dressed  in  gaudy  suits,  and  the  brass  band  with  its  rare  music  as  it  passed 
along  in  procession,  presented  the  grandest  display  that  could  be  offered 
to  the  public.  And  then  when  it  had.  disappeared  under  the  canvas  of 
the  big  tent,  the  desire  to  see  the  wonderful  acrobatic  and  equestrian 
feats  that  were  promised  never  failed  to  draw  the  crowd  within. 

One  incident  in  this  connection  is  one  of  my  most  delightful  memories. 
A  menagerie  and  circus  combined  visited  the  town.  It  was  advertised  that 
the  band  car  would  be  drawn  by  four  elephants.  When  their  car  reached 
the  west  end  of  town  it  stopped  immediately  in  front  of  the  house  in 
which  we  lived  and  there  waited  for  the  other  wagons  to  come  up.  The 
driver,  having  occasion  to  come  down  from  his  seat  asked  me  to  get  up 
and  hold  the  lines  for  him.  I  was  rejoiced  at  the  invitation  and  climbed 
up  to  the  seat.  There  I  sat  in  bliss,  looking  over  the  broad,  brown  backs 
of  the  huge  pachyderms.  But  my  bliss  was  heightened  when  the  driver 
returned  and  told  me  I  could  remain  with  him.  At  length  the  band 
struck  up  and  the  procession  moved  in  grandeur  down  the  street.  From 
my  loftly  seat  I  could  look  over  the  crowd  and  my  boyish  pride  was 
inflated  to  the  highest  degree  as  I  could  see  my  boy  friends  gazing  at 
me  with  wondering  eyes.  I  am  sure  no  old  Roman  emperor  returning 
in  triumph  down  the  Appian  way  ever  had  a  more  delightful  sensation 
of  pleasure  than  I  had  when  riding  down  the  village  street,  behind  a 
team  of  four  elephants. 


Was  an  Ardent  Fisherman 

Like  all  other  boys  I  loved  fishing.  A  stream  ran  through  the 
meadows  near  town  on  which  a  saw-mill  was  built.  In  the  head  race 
of  that  sawr  mill  and  along  the  run  I  did  my  first  fishing*.  At  times  in 
company  with  other  boys  I  was  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Bermudian 
and  Latimore  creeks  which  wTere  a  few  miles  distant.  At  that  date  the 
waters  were  full  of  the  native  varieties  of  creek  fish  and  it  gave  me 
inexpressible  pleasure  to  come  home  after  a  long  day’s  travel  by  the 
stream,  carrying  a  heavy  string  of  fish.  There  is  not  a  spot  on  either 
of  the  streams  named,  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  where  I  have 
not  dropped  a  baited  hook  and  taken  out  a  fish.  In  mature  life  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  travelling  along  these  streams  with  my  boys  and  pointing 
out  to  them  the  places  where  I  achieved  my  piscatorial  victories  in 
boyhood. 

I  did  not  care  much  about  hunting,  though  I  became  the  owner  of 
a  shot-gun  at  an  early  period.  I  never  was  a  good  shot  and  hence  never 
brought  home  much  game. 
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The  sports  of  my  boyhood  were  confined  to  those  natural  plays  in 
which  all  children  engaged.  We  played  long  ball,  sock  ball,  comer  ball 
and  sky  ball,  making  the  balls  ourselves  by  cutting  up  gum  elastic  shoes 
into  strings  and  covering  the  ball  with  calf  skin.  Some  of  these  were 
very  neatly  made  and  a  fine  ball  was  considered  a  great  treasure. 

Was  Fond  of  Skating 

In  winter  coasting  and  skating  were  among  my  greatest  pleasures. 
But  few  of  the  boys  of  tliat  day  learned  to  skate.  I  always  had  a  love 
for  it  and  though  I  often  had  to  enjoy  it  in  solitude  I  never  missed  the 
opportunity  of  getting  on  the  ice.  The  skates  were  of  the  rudest  kind. 
The  runners  were  made  by  the  blacksmith  and  then  mounted  on  wood 
by  ourselves  and  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  variety  of  straps.  I  have 
practiced  this  sport  all  my  life.  Wherever  I  have  lived  and  the  chance 
offered  I  have  taken  a  turn  on  the  ice.  During  my  manhood  I  have 
skated  on  the  Susquehanna,  Monongahela,  and  Potomac  rivers  when 
living  on  those  waters.  In  Druid  Hill  Park  in  Baltimore  and  after  we 
came  to  York  Springs  and  built  the  lake  at  Meadowhill,  I  have  enjoyed 
the  ice  with  the  children  every  season.  In  this  my  seventieth  year  I 
have  Skated  a  number  of  times  on  the  same  .skates  that  I  have  had  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  I  feel  glad  that  I  have  both  the  health  and 
inclination  t6  continue  this  enjoyment  for  so  many  years  of  my  life. 


(During  the  summer  of  1907  I  spent  three  days,  August  2nd,  13th  and 
20th  in  following  the  streams  I  had  fished  in  when  a  boy,  beginning  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Bermudian  and  following  it  to  the  junction  with 
the  Latimore,  and  the  same  with  the  Latimore.  Some  of  the  old  holes  had 
been  filled  up  and  others  opened,  but  in  the  curve  of  years  the  supply  of 
fish  had  diminished  and  I  caught  but  few.  But  it  was  a  delightful 
recreation  to  walk  along  the  streams  and  call  up  memories  of  the  past.) 
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Chapter  V 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS 

No  public  school  system  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  when  my  education 
began.  The  school  houses  were  either  private  property  or  were  built  by 
voluntary  subscription.  In  our  village  one  of  the  most  substantial 
buildings  of  the  kind  was  erected  on  the  lot  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Episcopal  churches.  It  bore  the  name  of  Petersburg  Academy.  It  was 
built  of  brick  and  well  finished.  In  length  it  measured  about  forty  feet 
and  twenty-four  in  width.  In  front  it  had  folding  doors  and  two  windows 
on  the  side;  on  each  side  of  the  house  four  large  windows  and  two  at 
the  rear.  Within,  at  one  end,  was  a  platform  on  which  stood  a  large 
desk  of  which  the  teacher  kept  the  key.  In  this  desk  all  the  books, 
slates,  ink  stand,  etc.,  were  deposited  and  locked  up  at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  session.  All  around  the  room  a  writing  table  was  fixed  to  swing  on 
hinges  and  when  in  use  propped  up  by  staves.  A  large  pine  post  in  the 
centre  helped  to  sustain  the  ceiling.  Two  large  wood  stoves  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  furnished  abundant  heat  on  the  coldest  day.  Around 
them  benches  were  placed  to  accommodate  the  younger  children.  In 
the  front  wall  above  the  door  was  a  large  semi-circular  window  to  give 
light  in  the  loft  and  above  this,  built  into  the  wall  was  a  very  neat  blue 
stone  tablet  of  good  workmanship  and  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

PETERSBURG  ACADEMY 
TRUSTEES 
Thompson  Bonner 
Thomas  Stevens 
Jacob  Gardner 
1826 

Tablet  Is  Preserved 

After  a  new  house  was  built  by  the  School  Directors  the  Old  Academy 
was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The  lot  was  finally  sold  and  the  material 
worked  into  a  private  dwelling.  I  secured  the  tablet  and  after  keeping 
it  for  many  years,  presented  it  to  the  school  board  who  were  erecting 
the  present  building.  It  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  tower  and  records 
the  beginning  of  school  architecture  in  the  town. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  I  entered  school  being  then  just  five  years 
of  age.  To  my  childish  mind  it  was  the  greatest  event  of  my  life.  I  had 
previously  learned  to  read  a  little  and  on  that  day,  I  proudly  read  my  first 
lesson  out  of  Cobbs  First  Reader. 

The  course  of  study  at  that  time  did  not  go  beyond  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  books  used. 
With  a  great  many  the  New  Testament  was  the  reader  though  Cobbs 
series  were  then  being  introduced  in  the  schools.  Pikes  Arithmetic 
abounding  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  was  the  book  in  mathematics. 
All  the  books  and  other  equipment  were  bought  and  owned  by  the 
scholars. 
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Of  discipline  there  was  very  little  in  the  modem  sense.  Noise 
prevailed  all  the  time.  Tills  was  intensified  when  two  classes  would 
be  on  the  floor  at  the  same  time  anc^  reading  as  loud  as  they  could. 
There  was  no  classing  of  the  scholars  in  arithmetic  and  writing.  Each 
one  did  as  much  work  as  he  chose  and  showed  the  result  to  the  master 
on  slate  or  paper.  Every  session  closed  with  spelling  when  all  the  pupils 
were  formed  in  line*  the  girls  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the  boys  on  the 
other,  and  the  words  given  out  by  the  master. 

First  Teacher,  a  Quaker 

My  first  teacher  was  Charles  Kittlewell  a  mild  mannered  Quaker 
gentleman.  For  many  years  he  was  the  village  school  master.  He  was 
quiet,  gentle,  and  exceedingly  patient  in  his  intercourse  with  the  scholars 
and  was  honored  in  the  community  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  sound 
morality.  He  finished  his  career  in  the  town  and  is  buried  at  the  Friends 
Meeting  house  near  York  Springs.  After  him  a  number  of  others  came, 
some  of  whose  names  I  have  entirely  forgotten.  Those  that  I  remember 
distinctly  was  Edward  Arminies  Seiker,  a  Russian  who  had  come  to  this 
country  and  sought  to  make  his  living  by  teaching.  He  was  educated  in 
one. of  the  German  Universities  and  was  a  man  of  superior  culture.  He 
was  the  finest  pensman  I  ever  knew  and  was  skilled  in  drawing  and 
painting.  He  boarded  at  my  father’s  and  out  of  school  hours  did  a 
great  deal  of  fine  work.  I  have  preserved  through  all  my  life  specimens 
of  his  artistic  skill.  Phoebe  Pierson,  a  maiden  lady  taught  a  summer 
school  to  which  I  was  sent.  A  slim,  tall,  shrill-voiced  lady  but  very  kind 
in  her  treatment  of  her  pupils.  She  was  also  of  Quaker  affinities  and 
lies  buried  among  her  friends  there. 

As  the  years  passed  other  studies  were  introduced  in  the  schools. 
First  came  geography  with  Olney’s  Book  and  Atlas.  Next  came  grammar 
which  was  taught  by  the  rules  of  Linaley  Murray  and  finally  Algebra  as 
a  higher  subject  of  mathematics  took  its  place  in  the  school.  Beyond  this 
point  the  studies  were  never  advanced  in  my  day. 

The  last  of  my  common  school  teachers  was  a  Mr.  Humphreys,  a 
pleasant,  kind-hearted  and  well  educated  gentleman.  Under  his  tutelage 
I  made  considerable  proficiency  and  was  able  to  finish  the  first  book  of 
Davies  Algebra.  To  attend  his  school  I  walked  three  miles  every  day 
during  the  summer,  and  my  father  paid  board  for  me  in  the  town  during 
the  winter  session.  I  have  always  entertained  a  high  and  affectionate 
regard  for  this  gentleman,  and  often  regretted  that  in  after  life,  I  never 
met  him,  to  express  my  objections  to  him. 

AN  APPRENTICED  PRINTER 

My  school  boy  days  having  ended,  it  became  a  serious  question  with 
my  parents  and  myself  what  I  was  to  do  in  life.  I  had  no  trade  and  no 
thought  of  a  profession.  One  day  in  looking  over  our  county  paper,  the 
" Star  and  Banner ”  I  saw  an  advertisement  for  an  apprentice.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  fixed  by  it  and  after  a  little  reflection  I  said  to  my  mother  that 
I  would  like  to  be  a  printer.  When  I  spoke  to  father  he  approved  of  it 
and  as  he  was  going  to  Gettysburg  a  short  time  afterward  he  arranged 
with  the  editor,  David  A.  Buehler,  to  take  me  in  his  office.  A  few  weeks 
after,  in  February,  1847,  I  left  my  home  in  Latimore  and  for  the  first 
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time,  went  out  into  the  world  to  make  my  own  living.  The  distance  to 
be  traveled  was  about  seventeen  miles.  Father  went  along.  We  took  the 
family  horse  and  rode  and  walked  in  turn  till  we  reached  Gettysburg. 
Here  I  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Samuel  H.  Buehler,  the  father  of  the 
editor,  as  he  was  then  unmarried.  I  was  treated  with  marked  kindness 
by  the  family  and  remained  with  them  until  after  the  marriage  of  my 
employer. 

I  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  this  trade  and  have  always  re¬ 
garded  it  a  very  important  part  of  my  education.  It  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  for  mental  development  and  encouraged  those  ambitions  for 
knowledge  which  I  then  entertained.  I  was  regularly  apprenticed  to 
remain  with  Mr.  Buehler  till  I  was  twenty  years  of  age.  This  term  of 
service  expired  October  10,  1851. 

Turns  to  the  Ministry 

It  was  during  my  apprenticeship  that  I  was  converted  and  joined  the 
church.  After  this  event  my  thoughts  turned  toward  the  gospel  ministry. 
My  readings  were  principally  of  a  religious  kind.  My  leisure  hours  were 
generally  spent  in  the  study  of  those  books  which  related  to  the  theory 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Singularly  enough,  by  some  means 
I  came  across  Butler’s  Analogy  and  racked  my  brain  for  months  trying  to 
comprehend  its  logic,  but  without  much  success.  I  had  no  one  to  direct 
me  in  this  matter. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  pursue  a  college  course,  I  began  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  during  my  last  year  as  an  apprentice.  I  studied 
the  grammers  under  the  tutorage  of  Jacob  Lefeirre  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  in  Pennsylvania  College,  and  had  advanced  far  enough  to  translate 
with  tolerable  facility  before  I  left  the  printing  office,  x  x  x  x  (Editor's 
Note : — Jacob  A.  Lefevre  who  tutored  the  author  of  “Sunset  Memories,”  en¬ 
tered  preparatory  school  in  1844.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fhrenakosmian 
society  at  what  is  now  Gettysburg  College,  delivered  a  salutatory  address 
in  Latin  and  then  tutored  at  his  Alma  Mater  from  1851  to  1853.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton  and  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Ministry  about  1856.) 

After  my  apprenticeship  I  returned  home  and  during  the  winter  spent 
two  months  as  a  supply  minister  at  the  Newville  circuit. 

Enters  Dickinson  College 

When  traveling  the  Newville  circuit  I  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Wentworth,  of  Dickinson  College,  advising  me  to  come  to  the  institution. 
Though  already  recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference,  I  concluded  to 
take  his  advice.  I  returned  home  in  the  spring  and  without  a  teacher 
began  the  task  of  preparing  myself  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  at  the 
fall  session.  During  the  whole  summer  I  worked  alone  on  my  grammers 
and  when  the  time  came  I  went  to  Carlisle,  passed  the  examinations  and 
was  entered  as  a  Freshman,  September,  1852.  Here  I  had  to  submit 
to  the  restraints  that  poverty  imposed.  I  roomed  in  the  old  college  on 
the  first  floor.  My  colleague  was  John  L.  Heysinger.  We  boarded  our¬ 
selves  on  cheap  but  substantial  fare  and  found  that  we  were  able  to  live 
well  on  eighty  cents  a  week  for  each. 

During  the  summer  vacation  I  got  employment  as  a  missionary  from 
the  Sabbath  Association  to  work  and  preach  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
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Pennsylvania  canal.  When  engaged  in  this  work  I  contracted  the  ague 
and  was  compelled  to  return  home.  A  few  weeks  afterward  I  went  back 
to  college,  but  the  chills  and  fever  returning,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  leave  again.  Sick  and  discouraged,  with  broken  down  health,  I  saw 
before  me  the  difficulties  of  remaining  in  college  and  after  consulting 
with  friends  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  pursuing  the  whole  course  and 
reluctantly  left  the  institution.  Short  as  the  time  was  that  I  spent  at 
Dickinson  I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  was  once  enrolled  as  one  of  the 
students.  The  associations  of  the  college  have  had  a  decided  influence 
on  my  life,  and  I  look  back  with  much  pleasure  to  those  days  I  spent  in 
the  classic  shades  of  the  Alma  Mater.  My  departure  home  ended  my 
school-boy  days. 

“Aversion  to  School  Teaching” 

During  the  following  winter,  I  was  solicited  to  teach  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  Huntington  Township.  I  boarded  among  the  patrons  and  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  a  three  months’  term.  Nothing 
that  I  ever  engaged  in  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  tiresome  and  distasteful 
than  school  teaching.  I  had  sixty  scholars  crowded  in  a  small  room, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  learning  the  alphabet.  The  others  more  advanced 
required  such  individual  attention  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work.  Since  that  experience  I  have  always  had  an  aversion  to 
school  teaching. 

EARLY  PREACHING  DAYS 

My  itinerant  career  as  a  Methodist  preacher  properly  began  when  I 
went  as  a  supply  on  the  Newvllle  Circuit  in  the  winter  of  1851-2.  The 
circuit  embraces  that  region  of  country  lying  between  Carlisle  and  Cham- 
bersburg  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  The  appointments  were  Newville, 
Plainfield,  Greenvillage,  Roxbury,  Newburgh,  Fayetteville,  Scotland  and 
Caledonia  Furnace.  My  colleague  was  the  Rev.  James  Watts,  then  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-eighth  of  his  ministry. 
The  winter  was  very  cold  and  I  traveled  on  horse-back  over  roads  cover¬ 
ed  by  snow  all  the  time  I  was  there.  The  Conference  year  closed  in 
March  and  having  concluded  to  go  to  College,  I  withdrew  my  recom¬ 
mendation  for  admission  into  the  Annual  Conference. 

My  regular  entrance  upon  the  ministry  began  in  March,  1854.  A  few 
months  previously  I  had  been  recommended  by  the  Quarterly  Conference 
of  the  Gettysburg  circuit  to  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  attended  the  session  which  met  at  the 
Light  Street  church  in  Baltimore  and  was  admitted  on  trial.  I  was 
wonderfully  impressed  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  this  conference.  The 
immense  church,  the  assemblage  of  over  three  hundred  preachers,  the 
routine  of  business,  the  eloquence  of  the  sermons  and  addresses,  the 
cordial  fellowship  of  the  brethren,  all  combined  to  make  me  happy  in 
being  numbered  among  such  a  class  of  men. 

Circuit  Riding 

I  was  appointed  to  Mercersburg  circuit  with  Jonthan  Monroe  as  my 
colleague  and  T.  H.  W.  Monroe  as  Presiding  Elder.  The  circuit  embrac¬ 
ed  the  towns  of  Mercersburg,  Greencastle,  St.  Thomas  and  Loudon  with 
several  smaller  preaching  places.  I  was  required  to  make  the  circuit  of 
these  appointments  every  four  weeks.  The  custom  in  those  days  was  for 
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the  junior  preacher  to  make  his  home  in  the  families  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  My  principal  home  was  at  Brother  Daniel  Snively’s,  in  Greencastle, 
but  the  greater  part  of  my  time  was  spent  among  the  people.  All  my 
reading  and  writing  had  to  be  done  as  opportunity  was  afforded  in  the 
families  where  I  might  be  staying.  I  carried  my  wardrobe,  books  and 
papers  in  my  saddle  bags  and  was  kindly  entertained  wherever  I  went. 
During  the  summer  I  made  a  visit  home  and  just  before  Conference  was 
sent  for  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  good  mother,  who  had  the  pleasure, 
before  she  died,  of  seeing  me  inducted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

At  the  Conference  of  1855  I  was  appointed  to  Frederick  Circuit.  This 
embraced  the  territory  lying  around  Frederick  city  on  the  western  side 
of  the  country.  The  principal  appointments  were  Middletown,  Jefferson, 
Buckeystown,  Urbance,  and  Hopehill  on  the  south  and  Lewistown,  Me- 
chanicstown  and  Brookhill  on  the  north.  My  colleague  was  David  Trout, 
a  quiet,  devout,  but  sickly  old  man.  He  was  able  to  make  only  one  round 
of  the  circuit  when  his  health  failed  and  I  was  placed  in  charge  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  My  rides  were  long  and  hard,  but  I  had  a  good 
degree  of  success  and  much  pleasure  in  the  work. 

The  First  Parsonage 

At  the  Conference  of  1856  I  was  sent  to  Liberty  circuit  with  Henry  G. 
Dill  as  preacher  in  charge.  I  covered  the  territory  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Frederick  county.  The  appointments  were  Liberty,  Johnsville,  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  Harmony,  Linganore,  Israel’s  Creek  and  Woodboro,  together  with  a 
few  extra  preaching  places.  The  country  was  hilly,  the  entertainment 
very  kind  and  I  had  much  pleasure  from  my  intercourse  with  the  people 
to  whom  I  preached.  My  home  was  with  Edward  Jones  near  the  town 
of  Liberty  and  under  his  roof  I  received  all  the  hospitality  that  as  junior 
pastor  I  could  expect.  On  the  24th  of  December  this  year  I  was  married 
and  from  that  date  till  Conference,  my  young  wife  and  myself  received 
the  most  cordial  attention  from  the  people.  At  the  home  of  John  A. 
Warfield  the  hospitality  was  so  marked  that  through  all  our  subsequent 
life,  my  wife  and  myself  have  cherished  a  fond  recollection  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Henrietta  Warfield,  his  good  wife. 

After  the  next  Conference,  1857,  I  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Mc- 
Connellsburg  Circuit  in  Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  Charles  B. 
Tippett  as  Presiding  Elder.  Leaving  the  girlhood  home  of  my  wife  we 
drove  one  fine  spring  morning  in  March  over  the  mountains  on  the  Mer- 
cersburg  Pike.  As  we  were  descending  on  the  other  side  we  could  see  the 
town  in  the  valley  below  that  was  to  be  our  first  home  together.  It  was 
a  most  delightful  sensation  to  both  of  us.  In  a  few  days  we  were  installed 
in  the  parsonage  and  I  entered  upon  my  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  I 
possessed.  Two  high  ridges  had  to  be  crossed  on  my  way  around  the 
circuit  and  the  roads  hi  the  winter  season  were  rough  and  very  hard 
to  travel.  But  success  in  the  work  was  so  unusual  that  I  spent  two  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  itinerant  life  among  this  people.  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  often  to  be  away  from  home  for  several  days  at  a  time,  but  my 
wife  accepted  the  situation  and  always  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome  on  my 
return. 
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Moved  to  Hancock  Circuit 

The  plan  of  the  circuit  embraced  McConnellsburg,  Knobsville,  Hart¬ 
man’s  Chapel,  Asbury,  Double  S.  House,  Ebenezer,  Chestnut  and  Manners. 
During  the  year  I  secured  the  help  of  John  B.  Palsgrove,  a  young  man 
who  I  had  led  into  ministry  on  the  Mercersburg  Circuit,  and  who  remain¬ 
ed  with  me  till  the  close,  of  the  first  year.  We  had  good  revivals  at  every 
place  and  an  interesting  camp  meeting  in  the  grove  at  Hartman’s 
Church.  The  second  year  I  arranged  the  circuit,  so  that  I  preached  every 
three  weeks  at  each  appointment.  The  revival  spirit  continued  with  us 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  term  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  circuit 
in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  it  paid  its  pastor’s  salary  in  full. 

March,  1859,  I  was  moved  to  Hancock  Circuit.  Hancock  is  located  on 
the  Potomac  River  at  that  point  where  the  northern  bend  of  the  river 
almost  separates  the  state  of  Maryland.  My  colleague  was  Rezin  C. 
Haslep  who  was  just  beginning  his  ministry.  The  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  circuit  was  such  that  it  covered  parts  of  three  states.  Han¬ 
cock,  Clearspring,  The  Furnace,  and  Summers  were  in  Maryland;  War- 
fordsburg,  Timber  Ridge,  Little  Cove  and  Buck’s  Valley  in  Penna.,  and 
Alpine  Depot  in  Virginia.  To  reach  all  the  points  I  was  compelled  on 
each  round  to  cross  the  south  mountain,  Tomolloway  Ridge  and  Sidling 
Hill.  The  town  of  Hancock  was  one  of  the  most  charming  places  we 
ever  lived  in.  Its  social  spirit  was  delightful.  Members  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  churches  came  to  the  parsonage  and  treated  us  with  the  utmost 
courtesy. 

Appointed  to  Lock  Haven 

In  the  Hancock  Circuit  I  was  reasonably  intimate  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  Father  Lloyd,  who  visited  at  my  house  and  made  himself 
very  agreeable  and  sometimes  I  would  call  upon  him  at  his  residence 
near  his  church  and  enjoy  a  social  hour  with  him.  March,  1861,  I  was 
appointed  to  Lock  Haven,  Penna.  It  was  my  first  station.  The  town  is  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  twenty-eight  miles  above  Williams¬ 
port.  Here  I  found  a  fine  church  on  Main  Street,  a  cozy  parsonage  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Our  ride  was  long  and  tiresome  from  Hancock  to  Hagerstown  and 
thence  by  railroad  to  our  new  home. 

I  entered  upon  my  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  nature.  More 
intellectual  effort  was  required  because  I  had  to  appear  before  the  same 
congregation  twice  a  week.  But  I  soon  found  that  I  was  able  to  meet 
the  demand  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Shortly  after  my  arrival 
the  great  civil  war  began  which  added  a  new  phase  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  ministry.  Of  this  I  will  record  my  recollections  in  a  chapter  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  war.  The  two  years  were  full  of  public  excitement,  but  I  was 
blessed  with  a  good  revival  each  year  and  left  the  charge  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Among  the  pleasant  associations  of  Lock  Haven,  was  a  Quaker  family 
that  lived  next  door  to  us.  Mr.  Price  was  a  large  property  holder  in 
the  town  and  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Yardley,  lived  with  them.  They 
had  a  large  library  to  which  I  had  free  access  and  which  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  The  two  years  of  my  ministry  here  were  full  of 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  war,  but  I  managed  to  secure  the  good 
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opinion  and  support  of  my  church  and  the  public  and  closed  my  work 
with,  I  think  credit  to  myself  and  profit  to  the  community. 

Early  Hardships  of  Travel 

March,  1863,  I  went  to  my  next  pastoral  charge  of  Curwinsville  and 
Clearfield,  in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  charge  was  located 
on  the  northwest  boundaries  of  the  Conference  near  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Conference.  It  consisted  of  three  preaching  places — Clearfield,  Curwins¬ 
ville  and  Centre.  Clearfield  was  the  county  seat,  six  miles  from  Curwins¬ 
ville  where  the  pastor  lived,  and  Centre,  a  country  church,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Our  journey  from  Lock  Haven  to  our  new  home  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  of  our  itinerant  history.  The  weather  was  cold, 
the  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  the  roads  in  a  fearful  condition. 
From  Lock  Haven  to  Bellefonte  we  traveled  in  a  hired  conveyance.  There 
we  took  the  railroad  to  Tyrone.  The  next  day  we  went  by  rail  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  a  point  called  Sandy  Ridge.  Here  we  were 
transferred  to  a  stage  that  was  over-crowded  to  descend  the  mountain  to 
Phillipsburg.  In  one  seat  my  wife,  myself  and  another  gentleman  sat, 
each  one  of  us  holding  one  of  our  children  on  their  lap.  In  this  condition 
through  the  deep  snow  and  slush,  over  covered  bridges  and  long  stretches 
of  deep  mud  we  rode  in  pain  for  seven  miles.  At  Phillipsburg  we  stopped 
for  dinner,  having  yet  to  travel  eighteen  miles  to  Curwinsville  before  we 
reached  our  home.  My  wife  was  worn  out  and  felt  that  she  could  not 
endure  a  farther  ride  in  the  crowded  stage.  Fortunately  General  Patton 
who  had  arrived  in  the  town  placed  his  conveyance  at  our  disposal.  This 
was  a  happy  relief  for  us  and  we  rode  over  the  Erie  turnpike  all  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  drawn  by  two  little  black  horses.  Night 
closed  upon  us  before  we  reached  our  destination  and  the  last  few  miles 
had  to  be  traveled  in  darkness. 

Guided  by  Horses  in  Darkness 

One  incident  of  the  journey  we  could  never  forget.  When  we  reached 
the  river  and  entered  the  bridge,  it  was  so  dark  we  could  not  see  the 
horses  and  trusting  ourselves  to  their  sagacity  to  keep  the  right  course, 
we  allowed  them  to  move  along  at  their  own  gait  till  we  emerged  at  the 
other  end.  Before  our  dismal  trip  was  finished  we  found  that  we  were 
passing  along  the  road,  where  on  the  right  there  was  a  high  hill  and  on 
the  left  the  sound  of  the  water  in  the  river.  This  gave  us  a  painful 
anxiety,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  we  might  miss  the  road  and  meet 
with  an  accident.  About  8  o’clock  we  halted  in  front  of  the  hospitable 
Patton  home,  with  the  delightful  consciousness  that  we  were  safe  at  our 
journey’s  end.  The  parsonage  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
and  the  next  morning  we  took  possession  of  it  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
our  goods.  We  found  ourselves  comfortably  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  were  soon  able  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  surroundings. 

The  civil  war  still  continued  to  rage  with  fierceness  and  though  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  conflicts,  the  political  passions  of  the  people  were 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  required  the  utmost  discretion  to  con¬ 
duct  the  church  peaceably  along  amid  these  conflicting  elements.  The 
social  surroundings  here  were  charming  and  over  two  years  at  Curwins¬ 
ville  brought  to  us  bonds  of  friendship  that  have  lasted  through  all  the 
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subsequent  years.  The  winters  we  found  to  be  very  cold  and  the  spring 
backward  on  account  of  the  latitude  and  altitude  of  our  location.  Lumber¬ 
ing  was  the  chief  industry  of  this  region  and  during  the  whole  winter 
the  large  pine  and  oak  logs  were  drawn  through  the  town  down  to  the 
river  to  be  floated  away  in  rafts. 

Death  Claims  Young  Daughter 

I  preached  alternately  in  Clearfield  and  Curwinsville,  morning  and 
evening  and  every  two  weeks  at  Centre  in  the  afternoon.  The  distance  to 
be  traveled  was  but  six  miles.  I  frequently  walked  this  in  summer  and 
often  in  winter  when  the  ice  was  on  the  river  I  would  go  down  and  back 
on  my  skates.  During  our  residence  here,  the  dark  shadow  of  death 
first  fell  upon  our  family.  Our  little  daughter  Annie,  then  twenty-two 
months  old  and  wonderfully  bright  and  promising  for  her  age  was 
called  away  from  us.  She  was  taken  by  diphtheria  and  in  two  days  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  disease.  She  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1863.  During  the 
last  year  my  elder  sister  Rebecca  came  to  make  her  home  with  us,  as 
father  had  died  and  my  younger  sister  was  going  to  school.  Her  pres¬ 
ence  made  our  family  life  very  enjoyable.  Amid  all  the  discouragements 
of  public  and  political  excitement,  we  had  good  times  religiously  and 
were  favored  with  revivals  at  every  appointment. 

Assigned  to  Baltimore 

1865.  This  spring  I  was  assigned  to  Exeter  Street  Church  in  Balti¬ 
more.  To  me  it  wTas  a  great  surprise  and  I  am  free  to  say  a  great  gratifi¬ 
cation.  The  church  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  city. 
Its  pulpit  for  years  had  been  filled  by  the  best  men  in  the  Conference.  I 
felt  much  concern  as  to  my  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  place. 
But  I  went  with  the  determination  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  We  left  Curwinsville  in  the  midst  of  a  rain.  The  snow  was 
melting  fast,  the  road  was  perilous  and  the  waters  in  the  stream  rising 
rapidly.  Our  goods  reached  the  depot  in  Phillipsburg,  just  before  the 
Buffalo  creek  became  impossible.  We  stopped  at  Tyrone  over  night  and 
the  next  morning  took  the  train  for  Baltimore. 

At  the  Calvert  Street  depot  we  were  met  by  John  F.  Plummer,  the  Re¬ 
cording  Steward,  and  conveyed  in  a  hack  to  the  parsonage,  122  Exeter 
Street.  Here  a  number  of  ladies  were  assembled  who  gave  us  a  cordial 
reception.  The  house  was  thoroughly  furnished  with  everything  that 
would  conduce  to  comfort  of  the  pastor’s  family.  The  church  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  few  doors  nearer  and  equipped  with 
seats,  carpets,  etc.,  in  the  most  modern  style.  It  had  been  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  the  city  and  the  congregation  consisted  of  old  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  best  class  of  society.  Everything  connected  with  it  was  most 
agreeable  to  its  pastor. 

Civil  War  Ends 

The  civil  war  had  not  yet  closed  and  in  this  latitude,  there  was  much 
sympathy  with  secession.  This  made  my  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
families  for  a  time  embarrassing.  But  within  a  few  weeks  the  rebellion 
collapsed.  Richmond  was  taken  and  the  passions  engendered  by  the  war 
began  to  subside.  During  my  pastorate  here  the  General  Conference  ex- 
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tended  the  limit  to  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the 
official  board  requested  my  return  for  the  third  year.  I  found  the  work 
in  a  city  station  much  harder  than  I  expected.  Beside  the  tax  upon  the 
mind  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pulpit  and  retain  the  congregation,  the 
pastoral  labor  of  visiting  among  so  many  families  living  in  so  many 
different  streets  required  a  great  deal  of  physical  effort.  To  this  was 
added  the  attendance  of  funerals  almost  daily,  and  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  which  had  to  be  regularly  attended  to.  The  executive  business  of 
the  church  I  found  to  be  much  more  important  than  in  a  country  charge. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  charge  could  not 
be  surpassed.  To  myself,  and  wife  there  was  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  term,  a  constant  effort  among  the  people  to  make  us  happy 
in  their  midst.  Every  week  we  were  solicited  to  dine  or  take  tea  out  of 
our  own  house  and  every  supposable  want  in  the  parsonage  was  liberally 
furnished.  Our  three  years  at  Exeter  ever  remained  a  delightful  recollec¬ 
tion  to  my  good  wife  and  myself,  wherever  in  after  years  our  lot  was  cast 

1868.  Appointed  to  Strawbridge  Station.  The  church  was  located  on 
the  corner  of  Biddle  and  Linden  Streets,  fronting  the  Richmond  Market 
square.  The  parsonage  was  next  door  to  the  church.  Both  church  and 
parsonage  were  much  smaller  than  Exeter.  The  congregation  had  suffer¬ 
ed  a  great  depletion  by  the  loss  of  many  members  on  account  of  political 
feelings  produced  by  the  war.  But  I  found  an  ardent,  spiritual  and 
devoted  congregation,  that  assured  success  from  the  beginning.  Each 
winter  we  had  refreshing  revivals  that  improved  our  condition  numerical¬ 
ly  and  financially.  An  incident  in  my  experience  here  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  my  relation  to  this  church.  It  was  the  conversion  of  Mrs. 
Susan  D.  Callan,  a  lady  of  some  wealth,  who  afterward  made  a  bequest 
to  me  in  her  will.  I  devote  a  chapter  to  her  in  these  memoirs.  During 
the  period  of  my  pastorate  we  put  considerable  repairs  on  the  church. 
During  my  last  winter  there  we  were  blessed  with  a  continued  revival  of 
religion.  Every  Sunday  evening  and  two  evenings  during  the  week,  we 
had  penitents  at  the  altar  and  on  the  last  Sunday  night  of  my  term  of 
service  there  were  twenty-five  seekers  present. 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  year  I  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Liberty  Street  Church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  become  their  pastor.  The 
same  church  had  invited  me  twice  before  and  after  considering  the  matter 
and  consulting  with  my  friends  I  concluded  to  accept  the  invitation. 
It  involved  a  special  transfer  to  that  Conference.  The  Bishops  having 
consented,  I  closed  my  ministry  at  Strawbridge  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  with  kind  recollections  of  the  people  of  the  church. 

AT  PITTSBURGH  CHURCH 

1870.  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh.  At  the  Methodist  Conference  I  was 
transferred  and  appointed  to  this  church.  We  left  Baltimore  and  went 
as  far  as  Altoona  the  first  day;  next  day  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  our 
destination  and  were  taken  to  the  home  of  Rev.  William  Kincaid  at 
whose  house  we  were  entertained  until  the  parsonage  was  ready  for  our 
occupancy.  The  church  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Hay 
street.  We  occupied  a  rented  parsonage  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
numbered  62. 

The  contrast  between  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  in  its  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  was  so  great  that  it  required  some  time  for  my  wife  and  my- 
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self  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them.  The  vast  consumption  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  various  manufactures  kept  the  city  almost  continuously  under  a 
cloud  of  smoke  and  the  perpetual  fall  of  soot  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
entirely  clean.  It  required  some  months  before  we  could  learn  the  art  of 
living  there  without  being  dirty.  On  cloudy  days  it  was  often  so  dark 
that  the  gas  had  to  be  lighted  in  the  church  during  the  morning  service. 
But  from  the  beginning  the  kindness  of  the  people  was  so  manifest  and 
the  labor  of  the  small  congregation  so  much  less  than  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  three  year  term, 
myself  and  family  were  happy  and  contented. 

Summer  Vacations 

During  the  last  two  summers  we  spent  several  months  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  near  the  Allegheny  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  There  I 
would  remain  during  the  week  and  go  to  the  city  to  fill  my  appointments 
on  Sunday.  For  this  accommodation  we  were  indebted  to  Brother  Park 
Arnold  who  lived  there  and  who,  with  his  wife,  made  our  stay  extremely 
pleasant.  The  boys  could  fish,  boat  and  hunt,  and  my  wife  and  myself 
enjoyed  relief  for  the  time  from  the  noise  of  the  city.  During  the  time 
of  my  pastorate  we  made  considerable  repairs  on  the  church  and  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  a  chronic  debt  of  the  trustees  amounting  to  $3,000. 
It  was  during  our  term  in  Pittsburgh  that  we  bought  Meadowhill,  in  York 
Springs,  as  a  future  home,  when  the  day  of  our  retirement  came.  Having 
spent  my  three  years  very  pleasantly,  I  was  inclined  to  return  to  the 
Baltimore  Conference.  Aiter  some  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
re-transfer  and  was  once  more  associated  with  the  brethren  of  my  native 
Conference.  The  memories  of  Liberty  Street  church  and  the  generosity 
with  which  we  were  treated  there  were  always  a  subject  of  pleasant  recol¬ 
lection  and  conversation  between  my  wife  and  myself  as  long  as  she  lived. 

1873.  Calvert  Circuit 

At  the  session  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  March  1873.  I  was  sent 
to  Calvert  Street  on  the  Peninsula  formed  by  the  Patuxent  river  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

God  endowed  my  good  wife  and  myself  with  a  capacity  to  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  the  various  situations  in  which  we  were  placed  and  we  left 
Pittsburgh  for  our  distant  home.  On  our  way  we  stopped  for  a  few  days 
at  York  Springs  to  visit  our  sister  Rebecca.  In  Baltimore  I  purchased  a 
horse  and  carriage  and  placing  my  goods  on  the  steamboat  we  sailed  down 
the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Patuxent  to  Leach’s  Wharf,  from  which  place  we 
were  taken  to  Prince  Frederick  where  the  parsonage  was  located.  This 
region  differed  from  any  that  I  had  ever  been  in  before.  The  soil  was 
composed  of  clay,  gravel  or  sand.  The  country  was  largely  covered  with 
forest  of  oak,  chestnut  or  pine.  The  principal  crop  raised  was  tobacco 
and  the  population  largely  composed  of  negroes.  Church  dissensions  had 
brought  about  a  strong  organization  of  the  Church,  south,  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  two  sets  of  churches  and  two  sets  of  pastors  followed 
each  other  from  place  to  place,  differing  not  in  doctrine  or  practice,  but 
in  politics.  The  appointments  on  the  charge  were  Asbury,  Plum  Point, 
Manor  Hill,  Harmony,  Lower  Marlboro,  Smithville  to  the  north,  and  Island 
Creek,  St.  Pauls  and  Solomon’s  Island  on  the  south.  The  conditions  of 
life  were  generally  primitive.  A  few  large  houses  with  extensive  farms, 
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the  remainder  of  the  era  of  slavery,  were  occupied  by  families  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  good  social  constitution  but  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
whites  the  domestic  surroundings  were  of  the  plainest  kind.  There  was  a 
generous  spirit  of  hospitality  abroad  and  the  pastor’s  visits  were  always 
received  with  apparent  gratitude. 

At  no  place  did  we  ever  live  more  luxuriously,  so  far  as  food  was  con¬ 
cerned  than  on  this  circuit.  Fish  and  oysters  were  abundant  in  the 
river  and  the  woods  abounded  in  game.  Living  of  every  kind  was  very 
cheap  and  we  found  many  ways  to  enjoy  ourselves  among  the  people. 
The  rides  were  very  hard,  most  of  the  road  being  sandy.  The  public  roads 
were  not  fenced  in,  and  in  traveling  we  had  to  open  gates  on  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  of  every  plantation.  This  compelled  horseback  riding  unless 
you  got  out  of  your  carriage  every  few  hundred  yards,  to  open  and  shut 
the  gate.  It  was  twenty-eight  miles  from  Drum  Point  to  Smithville  and 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  bay  to  the  river.  This  area  had  to  be  traversed 
every  four  weeks.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  colleague  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Charles  Hartsvak.  At  a  number  of  the  churches  we  had  interesting 
revivals  and  the  general  interest  of  the  church  was  not  allowed  to  suffer 
by  any  neglect  on  my  part.  I  tried  to  preach  as  well  and  work  as  faith¬ 
fully  on  this  circuit  as  I  did  in  the  best  charges  I  ever  had.  I  was  sorry 
that  circumstances  compelled  me  to  ask  a  change  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA 

In  the  spring  of  1874  I  was  stationed  at  Winchester  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Virginia.  A  centre  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  days  preceding  the  civil  war.  Our  church  at  that 
place  was  one  time  considered  among  the  best  stations  outside  of  Balti¬ 
more.  The  church  edifice  was  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town. 
It  wras  modeled  after  Exeter  in  Baltimore  and  presented  a  most  imposing 
appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  had  a  capacity  for  a  thousand 
worshippers  but  the  congregation  at  this  time  was  very  small. 

The  troubles  incident  to  the  civil  war  had  produced  a  difference  in 
the  society  and  the  great  majority  of  the  members  had  seceded  to  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South.  Bitterness  of  feeling  and  antagonism  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  congregations  and  for  many  years  the  church  property  was 
in  litigation.  The  courts  had  decided  in  our  favor  and  the  loyal  few  that 
remained  with  us  were  striving  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  midst 
of  much  opposition. 

We  arrived  there  in  due  time  and  were  installed  in  the  parsonage  on 
Main  street  several  squares  from  the  church.  Although  the  war  had 
ended  years  before,  the  political  enmities  engendered  by  it  were  still 
alive  and  a  large  majority  of  the  community  were  still  at  heart,  dis¬ 
loyal  to  the  government  and  chafing  under  the  grief  of  defeat.  In  such 
a  community  I  found  but  little  sympathy  and  realized  my  inadaptation 
to  the  place.  My  own  sentiments  and  feelings  could  not  be  expressed 
without  giving  offense  and  as  my  principles  would  not  allow  me  to 
suppress  my  view,  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  uneasiness.  One 
little  act  of  patriotism  exposed  me  to  considerable  criticism. 

Decorates  Union  Graves 

On  Decoration  day  I  gathered  all  the  flowers  in  my  garden  and  car¬ 
ried  them  to  the  National  Cemetery  where  about  four  thousand  Union 
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soldiers  were  buried.  These  I  scattered  over  the  graves.  The  old  veteran 
who  was  in  charge  told  me  that  that  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  come 
there  to  decorate  a  grave.  But  a  few  days  before  a  large  multitude  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  city  and  with  bands  of  music,  wreath  of  flowers  and  ban¬ 
ners  flying  marched  in  procession  to  the  Confederate  Cemetery  to  honor 
the  graves  of  their  dead.  I  mention  this  fact  to  indicate  the  intense 
feeling  that  still  remained  long  after  the  war.  I  felt  uncomfortable  in 
such  a  community  and  was  glad  to  receive  an  invitation  to  another  place 
where  my  surroundings  promised  to  be  more  congenial.  The  Conference 
that  year  met  in  my  church  and  my  labor  was  largely  increased,  by 
having  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  so  large  a  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 

1875.  Appointed  to  Frostburg,  Md.  This  town  is  located  on  the  top 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  eleven  miles  west  of  Cumberland.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  mining  interests  in  that  region.  The  church  building  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  in  the  conference,  having  cost  in 
construction  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  located  in  the 
most  desirable  part  of  the  town,  on  the  principal  street  and  on  elevated 
ground.  Built  in  Gothic  style  it  had  a  high  tower  in  front.  The  windows 
were  of  stained  glass  and  all  the  appointments  front  and  rear  harmonized. 
The  audience  room  was  furnished,  in  the  best  manner.  There  was  an 
organ  loft  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  and  a  gallery  in  front.  Altogether 
it  was  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture.  But  in  the  erection  of  the  church, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  economy  were  disregarded  and  it  became  at  once 
a  financial  burden  on  the  people  and  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  the  pastor. 

Financial  Burden 

The  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  charge  was  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  pastor  of  raising  forty-four  dollars  every  week  to  pay 
the  dues  in  a  building  association  from  which  a  large  amount  of  money 
had  been  borrowed.  The  effort  necessary  to  raise  this  amount  weekly, 
by  any  and  every  means  known,  became  a  burden  that  increased  from 
week  to  week  to  the  end  of  the  year.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  a  financial 
depression  prevailed  in  business  circles  that  cut  off  the  resources  of  the 
poor  miners  who  were  scarcely  able  to  live.  By  personal  solicitation,  by 
borrowing  at  one  time  to  pay  at  another,  by  holding  festivals  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  every  month,  I  managed  to  keep  up  the  payments  to  the  close  of 
the  year. 

This  year  the  boys  left  their  home  to  attend  school  at  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Institute  and  my  wife  and  myself  were  alone.  The  parsonage 
was  a  small  wooden  two-story  building  by  the  side  of  the  church,  large 
enough  for  one  family  and  very  neatly  furnished  within.  The  most 
tragic  incident  of  our  lives  occurred  in  this  parsonage.  One  very  cold 
winter  day  the  house  took  fire  from  a  badly  adjusted  stove  in  the  parlor 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  composure  of  my  wrife  during  the  excitement, 
and  my  own  direction  of  the  efforts  to  put  the  fire  out,  I  am  certain 
it  would  have  burned  to  the  ground.  When  I  saw  the  danger,  I  gave  the 
alarm  and  called  for  the  public  hose  and  while  waiting  for  its  arrival 
used  the  axe  to  cut  holes  in  the  floor  and  partitions  to  let  the  water  in.  My 
wife  remained  very  calm  during  the  whole  scene  and  had  the  trunk  con¬ 
taining  the  church  monies  safely  removed  to  another  house.  No  furni¬ 
ture  was  removed.  When  the  water  arrived  the  nozzle  was  placed  at  the 
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holes  I  had  prepared  and  a  steady  stream  turned  on  the  fire,  till  it  was 
extinguished.  After  all  danger  was  past  we  found  everything  wet  and 
the  water  on  the  floor  several  inches  deep.  Had  this  fire  occurred  in  the 
night,  more  than  likely  we  would  have  lost  our  lives  as  we  slept  im¬ 
mediately  above  where  it  broke  out. 

Successful  Winter  Revival 

During  the  winter  we  were  blessed  with  a  good  revival  during  which 
about  seventy  persons  were  converted.  The  principal  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  Frostburg  was  composed  of  foreign,  English  and  Welshmen. 
Very  many  of  these  had  been  converted  and  trained  to  Methodist  habits 
before  coming  to  this  country  and  were  remarkable  for  their  systematic 
attendance  to  the  means  of  grace  and  regular  contributions  to  the  church. 

When  the  year  closed  I  found  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  my 
minister  by  a  few  of  the  officials  and  although  I  might  have  remained, 
if  I  chose,  I  hailed  with  delight  the  providential  opportunity  to  escape 
from  a  calamity  which  I  saw  was  impending  over  the  church  and  which 
occurred  during  the  year  following.  While  in  a  domestic  and  social  way 
we  had  some  pleasures  at  Frostburg.  We  never  left  any  place  with  more 
satisfaction. 

1876.  EAST  BALTIMORE  STATION 

At  the  conference  in  1876  I  was  put  in  charge  of  East  Baltimore  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  James  P.  Wright  as  colleague.  It  was  composed  of  the  Eastern 
Avenue  church  and  Sunday  School  building  opposite  and  Pells  Point, 
Roudolf  and  Burke  street  Chapels.  This  appointment  replaced  me  in 
the  position  I  occupied  in  the  conference  before  going  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
principal  church  in  the  charge  was  on  Eastern  avenue,  near  Broadway. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  the  city  and  was  known  on  the 
early  minutes  as  “Wilk  Street  Church.”  The  other  preaching  place  was 
Fells  Point  Chapel  a  short  distance  on  the  other  side  of  Broadway;  the 
other  chapels  were  only  used  for  Sunday  school  purposes  and  occasional 
preaching.  The  pastors  alternated  in  holding  service  between  the  two 
principal  places  of  worship.  Many  of  the  members  were  very  old  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  customs  and  ideas  of  a  bygone  period  prevailed  among  them. 
I  found  the  official  board  somewhat  exacting  and  as  the  pastoral  work 
was  so  large  in  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  city,  it  required  patience 
and  firmness  to  get  along.  Nevertheless  in  all  churches  there  are  a  few 
persons  and  families,  who  by  their  kindness,  devotion  and  common  sense 
redeem  the  rest. 

Two  interesting  events  occurred  while  we  were  at  Eastern  Avenue — 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  and  the  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  in  Baltimore.  In  May,  1876  the  latter  body  met  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  Howard  street.  It  brought  to  the  city  the  rep¬ 
resentative  men  of  the  church.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
its  sessions,  listening  to  the  debates,  having  our  pulpits  filled  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers  and  making  .some  very  pleasant  acquaintances.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hunter,  the  author  of  the  hymn  beginning  “My  heavenly  home  is 
bright  and  fair,”  preached  for  me  one  Sunday  morning  and  General 
Fisk,  distinguished  in  the  civil  war  and  afterwards  prominent  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  of  the  United  States  delivered  an  address  to  a  large 
assembly  of  Sunday  School  children.  I  entertained  them  both  at  the 
parsonage. 
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Centennial  Exhibition 


The  crowding  in  of  the  foreign  element  had  greatly  changed  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  church  and  it  was  recognized  to  be  on  the  decline. 
While  I  was  there  it  was  concluded  to  sell  Fells  Point  and  Randolf 
Chapels  and  continue  the  work  in  the  old  church  and  Burke  Street,  a 
wise  decision. 

The  other  event  of  importance  referred  to  was  our  visit  to  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition.  After  it  opened  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  sent  the  boys 
over  to  spend  a  week,  and  after  their  return,  my  wife  and  myself  went 
over  for  a  week  and  saw  as  much  as  could  be  crowded  into  that  time.  Its 
immensity  made  it  laborious  and  indeed  impossible  to  see  everything, 
but  we  came  back  pleased  with  the  experience.  To  commemorate  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence  my  wife  made,  with 
her  own  hands,  a  national  flag.  It  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1876  in  front  of  the  Eastern  Avenue  parsonage  and  was 
afterward  unfurled  on  every  4th  of  July  and  Decoration  Day,  at  every 
home  where  we  lived,  until  it  waved  over  Meadowhill  on  July  4th,  1900 
the  last  year  of  the  Century.  By  this  time  it  was  much  worn  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  expose  it  any  more,  but  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of 
the  patriotism  and  skill  of  my  dear  wife  and  bequeathed  it  to  my  chil¬ 
dren  as  an  heirloom  to  be  sacredly  preserved.  (I  changed  my  mind 
about  this  and  continued  to  display  the  flag  as  usual  from  year  to  year. 
On  this  Decoration  Day,  May  28,  1910  it  will  be  suspended  in  front  of  the 
portico  at  Meadowhill.) 

During  our  stay  at  Eastern  Avenue  both  of  the  boys  began  learning 
trades,  not  because  we  preferred  it,  but  because  neither  of  them  were 
inclined  to  go  to  school.  We  had  but  little  success  in  the  way  of  revivals 
and  few  were  added  to  the  church.  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  station  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Assigned  to  Washington 

1878.  Ryland,  Washington.  At  Conference  I  was  transferred  to  Ry- 
land  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  church  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  10th  and  D  Streets,  S.  W.  Here  again  the  parsonage  stood  next  to  the 
church.  The  church,  though  not  pretentious,  was  a  good  edifice  and 
the  membership  large.  We  were  given  a  large  reception  by  the  congre¬ 
gation.  There  had  been  some  friction  in  the  official  body  about  select¬ 
ing  a  pastor,  and  three  persons  were  urged  by  three  parties  with  much 
zeal.  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  them  all  and  though  coming  uninvited 
had  the  good  fortune  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties  and  thus  unify 
the  church.  To  my  good  wife  and  myself  our  three  years  at  Ryland  were 
among  the  happiest  in  our  ministerial  career.  There  was  a  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  and  appreciation  displayed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  so  that 
we  have  looked  back  to  our  experience  there  as  among  the  brightest  of 
our  itinerant  lives. 

President  Hays  in  Office 

A  residence  in  Washington  under  such  pleasant  auspices  was  a  great 
gratification.  It  brought  us  into  close  contact  with  life  at  the  National 
Capital  and  we  saw  and  heard  many  things  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  During  the  period  of  our  residence 
in  South  Washington,  President  Hays  occupied  the  White  House  and  his 
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accomplished  and  beautiful  wife  attracted  the  attention  of  the  church  and 
public.  She  was  a  pronounced  Methodist  and  made  her  individuality 
felt  in  every  good  work.  George  had  gone  away  from  home  while  we 
were  in  Baltimore  and  was  employed  on  a  paper  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Budd  remained  at  home  with  us  at  Ryland  and  for  a  time 
read  medicine  with  our  family  physician.  After  beginning  to  attend 
lectures  he  became  disgusted  with  the  profession  and  abandoned  it,  much 
to  our  regret. 

The  spiritual  tone  of  Ryland  was  enthusiastic  and  the  membership 
generally  more  warm  and  earnest  in  their  devotion.  An  extensive  revival 
had  occurred  the  year  before  my  appointment  when  over  a  hundred  pro¬ 
bationers  had  been  received.  These  I  instructed  and  watched  over  for 
six  months,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  into  full  membership 
more  than  eighty  of  them.  My  pastoral  field  lay  south  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  and  down  the  Potomac  River.  I  took  great  pleasure  in 
my  walks  through  the  public  park  on  my  way  to  the  other  part  of  the 
city.  Now  and  then  we  accompanied  our  visiting  friends  to  the  capitol 
building  to  see  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  session.  While 
in  this  parsonage  we  took  occasion  to  return  some  of  the  hospitality 
which  we  had  received  from  former  friends  and  made  them  welcome  on 
their  visits  to  the  city. 

Having  closed  my  three  years  among  these  agreeable  people,  it  became 
necessary  under  the  three-year  rule  then  prevailing  to  expect  a  change 
to  some  other  charge.  I  was  flattered  hy  the  information  that  I  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  another  excellent  church  as  their  pastor  for  the  coming  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  with  this  expectation  went  to  the  Conference.  When  the 
Conference  adjourned  I  was  assigned  to  a  church  in  a  different  part  of 
the  city. 

1881.  Mt.  Zion  Church 

This  church  stood  on  the  corner  of  R  and  15th  Street,  N.  W.  It  was  a 
very  small,  wooden  building  and  the  property  was  in  a  shabby  condition. 
Everything  about  the  premises  wore  a  neglected  appearance.  The  con¬ 
gregation  was  small,  for  at  that  time  the  city  was  just  building  up.  There 
was  no  parsonage  and  for  several  weeks  we  were  compelled  to  board  until 
a  small  house  on  15th  Street,  belonging  to  the  church,  could  be  vacated. 
In  the  meantime  our  household  goods  were  piled  up  in  the  annex  of  the 
church  till  we  could  go  to  housekeeping.  There  were  weeks  of  sadness, 
and  I  grieved  for  my  good  wife  who  was  so  suddenly  tortured  by  the 
inconvenience  to  which  she  was  subjected.  At  length  we  transferred  our 
goods  to  the  little  house  adjoining  the  church  and  found  ourselves  at 
home  again. 

The  first  important  work  that  I  saw  before  me  here  was  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  the  church  building.  The  society  was  weak  in 
resources  and  few  in  members,  but  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  no 
progress  could  be  made  until  the  accommodations  could  be  made  more 
attractive.  I  called  the  official  board  together,  gave  them  my  views  and 
they  heartily  acquiesced  in  the  determination  to  put  the  building  in  good 
repair.  This  was  done  during  the  first  year  and  all  the  money  raised  to 
meet  the  expenses.  The  city  around  us  was  growing  fast  and  we  received 
some  benefit  from  the  immigration. 

The  founder  of  this  church  was  Edward  Owen  who,  on  his  own  re- 
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sponsibility,  bought  the  ground  and  then  the  chapel  and  had  it  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  spot.  To  aid  the  new  enterprise  he  built  three  houses  on  the 
same  lot  to  assist  the  young  society,  but  a  debt  of  several  thousand 
dollars  remained  on  the  property.  We  lived  very  comfortably  and  con¬ 
tentedly  in  our  little  house  and  found  it  sufficiently  large  to  meet  all 
our  wants. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year,  a  large  claim  in  the  way  of 
city-tax  had  to  be  provided  for  and  the  trustees,  finding  that  these 
houses  were  nonproductive,  concluded  to  sell  them.  My  wife  and  I  had 
money  to  invest  and  after  due  consideration  purchased  the  houses. 
Thereafter  we  lived  in  our  own  house  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the 
charge.  Our  three  years  at  Mt.  Zion  closed  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Strong  and  abiding  friendships  were  formed.  The  charge 
had  steadily  improved  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  brighter  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  We  left  our  home  there  with  sincere  regret,  and 
the  memories  of  the  three  years  spent  abong  these  people  were  subjects 
of  conversation  between  my  wife  and  myself  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Returns  to  Baltimore 

1884.  At  the  following  Conference  I  was  again  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  stationed  at  Franklin  Street  church.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Poppleton  streets.  It  was  a  plain  edifice  without  any 
architectural  pretention  and  in  bad  repair  in  the  interior.  The  par¬ 
sonage  was  a  three  storied  house  on  Franklin  Street.  We  were  greeted 
cordially  by  the  people  and  soon  felt  ourselves  at  home  in  their  midst. 
They  were  an  ardent,  enthusiastic  congregation  of  Methodists.  Were 
earnest  in  devotion  and  helped  their  pastors  much  in  preaching  by  ap¬ 
proving  responses.  No  cliques  or  church  quarrels  existed  among  them 
and  the  work  in  all  the  departments  moved  along  harmoniously.  During 
the  second  year  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars  the  audience 
room  and  basement  were  repaired.  I  had  one  of  the  classes  regularly  and 
every  Sunday  afternoon  conducted  a  meeting  of  the  promotion  of  holi¬ 
ness.  Each  winter  we  had  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshing  and  saw  the 
older  members  of  the  Sunday  school  converted  and  brought  into  the 
church.  I  liked  the  people  and  they  showed  a  likeness  for  me.  A  good 
official  board  made  the  work  agreeable  and  though  the  flock  was  largely 
scattered,  I  had  great  joy  in  my  visitations  among  them.  Each  summer 
while  we  were  here  and  at  other  charges  in  Baltimore  and  Washington 
we  went  to  Meadowhill  for  a  few  weeks  to  recreate  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  the  country. 

Goes  to  Woodberry  in  1887 

From  Franklin  Street  we  went  to  Woodberry,  a  suburban  church,  im¬ 
mediately  north  of  Druid  Hill  Park.  Here  several  large  cotton  mills  were 
located  and  a  very  extensive  foundry  of  machine  shop.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  connected  with  these  factories.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  were  Methodists  and  the  congregation  with  few  exceptions  were 
made  up  of  operatives.  The  church  was  most  beautifully  located  on  a 
hill  overlooking  Jones’  Falls  and  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.  It  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  of  stone  and  finely  furnished. 
Its  neat  tower  was  the  most  prominent  object  of  modern  design. 

The  parsonage  was  a  large  substantial  building  of  modern  design.  Its 
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capacity  was  far  beyond  our  wants,  for  our  family  at  that  time  was  com¬ 
posed  of  but  three  persons,  Mrs.  Gardner,  myself  and  the  colored  girl 
who  lived  with  us.  The  society  of  the  charge  included  all  grades.  My 
intercourse  with  the  people  was  without  friction  of  any  kind  and  the 
work  though  very  laborious  was  full  of  interest.  Tire  church  at  that 
time  was  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  consequently  the  streets  unpaved 
which  made  my  walks  exceedingly  disagreeable.  The  membership  was 
scattered  over  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls  and  it  required  much 
effort  to  keep  sight  of  the  different  families.  We  had  much  pleasure  in 
our  home,  large  as  it  was,  and  even  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
advantage  it  afforded.  We  had  good  neighbors,  a  large  circle  to  mingle 
with  socially,  and  our  three  years  passed  with  as  much  satisfaction  as 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  pastor. 

During  the  second  year  the  wooden  roof  of  the  church  was  replaced 
by  one  of  slate  and  a  new  charge  was  organized  on  Roland  Avenue,  which 
added  much  to  my  care  and  responsibility.  But  the  event  of  greatest 
interest  in  my  pastorate  here  was  an  extensive  revival  that  occurred 
during  my  third  year.  For  six  weeks  the  meetings  continued  with  crowd¬ 
ed  congregations  and  unabated  interest  until  over  one  hundred  souls 
were  converted  and  added  to  the  church.  In  January,  1888,  my  wife 
and  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  son  Budd  in  Florida.  We  were  gone  about  five 
weeks  and  returned  in  time  to  prepare  for  Conference.  On  our  way 
back  from  Florida  we  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  my  son  George 
was  staying  at  that  time.  It  was  a  memorable  and  delightful  trip.  While 
in  Woodberry  the  rheumatism  from  which  my  wife  had  been  suffering  for 
years  became  more  intense  and  she  felt  that  if  she  could  spend  one  whole 
winter  in  Florida  she  might  recover.  After  considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  I  would  ask  for  a  super¬ 
visory  relation  at  the  next  Conference.  This  decision  involved  the  close 
of  my  affective  ministry.  It  was  a  serious  step  to  take  to  pass  out  of 
my  public  relations  to  the  church  and  retire  into  private  life.  For 
thirty-three  years  we  had  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  order 
of  the  church  and  we  had  now  come  to  the  point  where  our  itinerary 
ended. 

OUR  PARSONAGES 
McConnellsburg-,  Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Our  first  home  after  marriage  was  in  McConnellsburg,  Pa.  It  was  the 
county  seat  of  Fulton  and  had  a  population  at  that  time  of  about  six  or 
seven  hundred.  The  parsonage  was  located  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  place  and  on  a  retired  street.  From  the  door  we 
could  overlook  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  court  house  and  jail 
were  in  the  same  locality.  It  was  a  plain,  weather-boarded,  two-story 
house,  with  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  There  was  nothing  attractive 
either  in  location  or  appearance,  but  as  it  was  our  first  home  and  we 
had  our  first  experience  in  house-keeping  beneath  its  roof,  we  have 
treasured  the  memories  of  the  happiness  we  had  there  through  life.  There 
was  a  large  garden  connected  with  it  which  was  cultivated  industriously 
and  had  all  the  vegetables  we  could  use.  There  were  no  trees  in  front 
of  the  house  when  we  went  there.  I  planted  two  locusts,  one  of  which 
died  and  the  other  has  grown  into  a  large  tree.  When  the  new  church 
was  built,  this  building  was  sold  and  a  more  comfortable  one  purchased 
for  the  pastor. 
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An  incident  in  our  life  here  I  wish  to  preserve.  One  living  room  was 
in  the  western  end  of  the  house.  Prom  its  windows  we  could  see  the 
turnpike  road  that  crossed  over  the  high  ridge  west  of  town.  During  the 
winter  I  would  be  out  on  the  circuit  attending  my  meetings  and  coming 
home  late  at  night  after  the  services  closed.  On  those  occasions  my  wife 
would  place  a  “light  in  the  window  for  me,”  and  when  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  late  at  night  and  the  town  was  all  in  darkness  I  could  see 
my  light  gleaming  in  the  distance  and  knew  that  she  was  waiting  for 
me.  I  noticed  also  that  my  good  old  horse  would  prick  up  his  ears  on 
approaching  the  summit  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  this  light  would  quick¬ 
en  his  pace  till  he  got  into  his  stable.  A  good  warm  supper  always  awaited 
my  return.  In  this  parsonage  my  son  George  was  bom  on  December 
24,  1857. 

Hancock,  Washington  County,  Maryland. 

Our  second  home  was  in  a  two  story  brick  house  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  of  Hancock,  Md.  It  faced  on  the  Main  street  and  had  a 
large  back  building  with  side  porch.  Underneath  there  was  a  basement 
story  of  which  we  made  but  very  little  use.  A  small  garden  was  connected 
with  it.  From  the  rear  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Potomac  river  and  the 
Virginia  shore  and  hills  opposite.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canals  pass¬ 
ed  along  by  the  lower  end  of  the  lot  and  the  slow  moving  boats  with  their 
cargoes  of  coal  were  a  daily  sight  during  all  the  summer  months.  The 
house  was  very  comfortably  furnished  and  for  the  two  years  that  we 
occupied  it  we  had  much  domestic  pleasure.  In  this  house  Budd 
(L.  M.  G.  Jr.)  was  bom  October  24,  1859. 

Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania. 

From  Hancock  we  went  to  Lock  Haven,  a  town  at  that  time  contain¬ 
ing  a  population  of  about  4,000.  The  parsonage  was  on  Main  street, 
immediately  opposite  the  church.  The  lot  was  large,  and  the  house  which 
stood  back  some  distance  from  the  pavement  was  surrounded  with  trees 
and  other  shrubbery.  Though  artistic  in  design  it  did  not  afford  the 
comfort  our  former  home  did.  The  front  door  opened  into  a  large  room, 
next  to  which  was  another  small  one  separated  by  folding  doors.  At 
both  ends  of  the  house  there  were  little  rooms  eight  feet  by  ten  that 
seemed  to  have  been  built  more  for  ornament  than  use.  In  height  the 
cottage  was  a  story  and  a  half,  the  upper  rooms  being  reached  by  a 
very  awkward  stairway.  It  was  a  rented  property.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  we  left  it  to  occupy  our  own  house  which  we  were  building  on  the 
Main  street  several  squares  above.  This  house  was  of  two  stories  in  front 
and  a  one  story  back  building.  We  lived  in  it  for  some  months  before  it 
was  finished. 

Curwinsville,  Clearfield  County,  Penna. 

This  house  was  again  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  surrounded  by 
excellent  neighbors.  The  Patton  family  lived  immediately  opposite  and 
we  always  felt  that  in  living  there  the  “lives  had  fallen  to  us  in  a 
pleasant  place.”  It  was  a  large  frame  house,  built  in  the  old  style  with- 
large  rooms  and  convenient  surroundings.  There  were  high  steps  in 
front  to  a  little  porch.  From  this  we  entered  the  hall  on  one  side  of 
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which  were  the  parlor  and  dining  room  and  beyond  these  a  very  large 
kitchen  with  a  porch  on  the  side.  The  garden  was  large  and  we  made 
the  best  use  of  it  we  could.  Several  apple  trees  grew  on  the  premises 
and  one  year  we  made  apple  butter  from  our  own  fruit.  During  our  stay 
here  our  son  Budd  had  a  very  hard  spell  of  lung  fever,  which  lasted  for 
over  a  month  and  gave  us  great  anxiety.  Later,  our  daughter  Annie  was 
attacked  with  diphtheria  and  after  suffering  for  a  few  days  was  taken 
from  us  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1863.  Sister  Beckee  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  year  with  us. 

Exeter  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  parsonage  was  located  on  Exeter  Street.  It  was  within  one  door 
of  Law  Street;  next  to  it  stood  a  shabby  little  house  occupied  as  a 
grocery  and  liquor  store.  But  the  parsonage  itself  was  a  fine  three  story 
brick  building  and  completely  furnished  from  top  to  bottom.  A  few 
marble  steps  led  up  to  the  front  door;  entering  the  hall  the  parlor  door 
opened  on  the  right;  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  we  entered  the  study. 
Back  of  the  parlor  was  the  dining  room  and  beyond  this  the  kitchen. 
The  parlor  and  dining  room  were  fitted  up  with  “Latrobe”  stoves  with 
registers  above.  Above  the  kitchen  was  a  bath  room  and  all  the  water 
for  use  above  and  below  was  drawn  from  the  spigots.  The  house  was 
lighted  with  gas.  This  house  was  more  thoroughly  furnished  than  any 
that  we  had  occupied  before.  Carpets  on  all  the  rooms,  china  ware  in 
the  closets,  beds  and  bedding  in  the  greatest  abundance  was  provided  for 
the  comfort  of  the  pastor  and  his  family.  There  was  a  tone  of  feeling 
in  the  social  relations  of  this  charge  toward  the  family  in  the  parsonage 
that  prompted  them  to  be  always  solicitous  for  their  domestic  happiness. 
The  parsonage  was  a  centre  around  which  the  happiest  social  relations 
evolved. 

Strawbridge,  Biddle  Street,  Baltimore. 

Our  next  Baltimore  parsonage  was  located  next  door  to  the  church  on 
Biddle  Street.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  house  we  left  on  Exeter 
Street.  It  faced  down  Richmond  Street  and  had  the  Richmond  Market 
across  the  street. 

The  location  was  by  no  means  desirable  but  this  was  the  only  station 
in  the  city,  in  the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  open  for  appointment  at 
that  time  and  had  we  not  gone  there  I  would  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  city  at  that  time.  I  was  glad  to  secure  the  place  and  we  were 
happy  in  going  to  this  new  home.  The  house  was  two  and  one-half  story 
in  height.  The  front  door  opened  directly  into  the  parlor,  beyond  which 
was  the  dining  room  and  underneath  the  basement  kitchen.  As  it  was 
on  the  church  lot,  we  could  have  more  room  in  the  rear  than  otherwise. 
The  charge  had  passed  through  sore  trials  during  the  war.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  members  left  it  to  build  up  a  rival  church  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  report  to  me  was  that  the  previous  pastor  had  despoiled 
the  parsonage  of  much  of  its  furniture  to  collect  his  salary.  But  the 
society  though  few  in  number  and  poor  financially  did  nobly  in  provid¬ 
ing  everything  they  could  for  us.  We  had  many  happy  hours  in  this 
little  parsonage. 
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Chapter  VI 


LIBERTY  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prom  Strawbridge  we  moved  on  in  our  pilgrimage  to  No.  22  Liberty 
Street,  Pittsburgh.  Just  below  the  church  on  the  opposite  side  there  was 
a  long  line  of  old  substantial  buildings,  three  stories  high,  and  in  one  of 
them,  the  pastor  of  the  church  had  his  home.  It  was  rented  for  $600  a 
year.  Much  new  furniture  was  purchased  when  we  went  there.  The 
perpetual  smoke  of  the  city  begrimed  everything,  inside  and  outside  of 
the  house,  and  as  a  consequence,  furniture,  bed  clothing  and  carpets 
wore  a  sombre  hue.  This  condition  existed  everywhere  in  the  city.  Our 
church  and  parsonage  were  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  near  the  point 
where  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny  rivers  meet.  All  around  us 
there  were  large  factories  of  various  kinds  and  as  a  result  the  noise  was 
perpetual  for  ten  hours  a  day.  In  addition  to  this  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company’s  freight  depot  was  below  us  and  we  were  very  much 
annoyed  at  times  by  the  passing  of  the  cars  and  engines.  The  house 
was  large  and  roomy.  Downstairs  were  a  parlor,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
On  the  second  story  was  the  largest  bedroom  we  ever  had,  twenty  feet 
square,  a  back  room  and  a  bath  room.  Third  story  three  rooms.  There 
was  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience 
referred  to  we  passed  three  of  the  happiest  years  of  our  lives  in  the 
Pittsburgh  parsonage. 

Prince  Frederick,  Calvert  County,  M<L 

In  this  little  village,  the  county  seat,  we  found  our  next  abiding  place. 
It  was  about  midway  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Patuxent  River. 
The  parsonage  stood  on  one  side  of  the  public  square  with  the  court 
house  and  jail  in  front  and  occupied  by  far  the  largest  lot  of  ground  we 
ever  lived  upon.  The  building  was  a  long  two  storied  house,  painted 
brown,  with  a  porch  along  the  whole  front  and  a  small  kitchen  behind. 
The  rooms  were  large  and  comfortable.  The  water  was  supplied  by  a 
well  in  which  there  was  an  “old  oaken  bucket,”  suspended  on  a  windlass. 
Immediately  around  the  house  there  were  several  large  full  grown  locust 
trees  which  shaded  the  whole  yard  and  made  the  home  very  attractive  in 
the  summers.  The  garden  was  very  large,  and  adjoining  it  a  lot  of  almost 
an  acre  of  ground  for  the  pastor  to  cultivate. 

During  the  summer  George  raised  over  one  hundred  watermelons  and 
Budd  nearly  a  wagon  load  of  cantaloupes.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as 
well  as  profit,  I  planted  half  of  the  lot  in  tobacco,  plowing  and  working 
the  crop  ourselves.  I  succeeded  in  raising  a  fine  lot  and  selling  it  for 
$27.00.  Here  for  the  first  and  last  time  during  our  itinerant  life,  we  kept 
a  cow.  My  wife  milked  her  and  we  made  our  own  butter.  We  had  much 
more  than  we  could  use  and  this  she  sold  to  the  village  hotel  for  50c 
a  pound.  Near  the  house  was  a  very  large  and  convenient  stable  and 
carriage  house.  We  had  a  fine  experience  of  rural  life  at  this  place.  We 
raised  about  40  ducks  and  more  than  one  hundred  chickens.  So  far  as 
food  was  concerned  we  never  lived  better.  Fish  and  oysters  from  the 
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river  were  abundant  and  cheap  and  the  woods  were  full  of  squirrels 
which  the  boys  brought  home  every  few  days.  The  people  were  very  kind 
in  giving  donations  of  every  kind  in  the  way  of  provisions.  During  the 
year  there  was  sent  to  the  parsonage  not  less  than  20  hams,  15  turkeys, 
a  number  of  ducks  and  several  dozen  chickens.  The  surroundings  of  the 
place  were  altogether  different  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to. 
A  large  forest  lay  south  and  east  of  the  place  and  in  every  direction 
the  roads  led  through  the  woods.  The  people  of  the  town  were  agreeable 
and  we  passed  our  year  among  them  very  delightfully. 

Winchester,  Virginia. 

At  the  next  conference  we  were  sent  to  Winchester.  This  was  the  first 
appointment  I  ever  had  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  In  due  time  we  were 
on  our  way  and  reached  the  place  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  taken  to 
the  parsonage,  which  stood  on  the  hill  in  Main  Street  opposite  the  county 
jail.  This  had  been  the  house  of  Methodist  preachers  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  It  was  a  brick  house  two  stories  high,  with  hall  on  one  side, 
parlor  and  back  room  and  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  first  floor.  Two 
rooms  and  attic  above.  The  ravages  of  the  war  had  depleted  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  left  the  house  in  bad  repair.  Soon  after  we  went  there,  I 
built  a  sink  in  the  kitchen,  and  assisted  by  Budd  and  George,  we  put 
the  water  into  the  house.  I  also  cut  a  stairway  on  the  back  porch  to 
the  cellar.  The  garden  was  small,  but  large  enough  for  our  wants.  There 
was  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  home. 

The  year  passed  away  with  the  usual  experience.  I  had  a  bad  spell  of 
sickness  soon  after  our  arrival  and  my  wife  suffered  a  severe  attack  of 
quinsy  to  which  at  that  period  of  her  life  she  was  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  historic  interest,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  front  parlor  there  was  a 
mark  in  the  wall  where  a  cannon  ball  entered  during  one  of  the  many 
battles  fought  in  the  town.  One  day  while  at  work  in  the  garden  I  dug 
up  a  cannon  ball  which  I  have  kept  as  a  relic  of  those  struggles  that 
took  place  so  frequently  at  this  point  in  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

Here  we  had  a  magnificent  church  on  the  principal  street  in  the  town, 
built  in  Gothic  style,  with  a  fine  high  tower.  By  its  side  stood  the  par¬ 
sonage,  a  little  frame,  two-storied  building,  that  was  devoured  in  appear¬ 
ance  by  the  size  of  the  church.  But  at  this  time  we  did  not  need  large 
quarters  and  as  the  boys  were  to  leave  us  for  school  we  were  quite  con¬ 
tented.  The  house  was  well  furnished.  It  had  three  rooms  below  and 
the  same  number  above.  The  lot  in  the  rear  was  not  of  much  account. 
Fuel  of  course,  was  very  cheap.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  parsonage 
was  that  from  the  upper  windows  we  had  a  view  of  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  landscapes  I  ever  saw. 

Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  parsonage  of  East  Baltimore  Station  was  located  on  Eastern  Ave¬ 
nue,  next  to  the  church  and  a  few  doors  west  of  Broadway.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  old  homes  of  the  preachers.  It  was  a  two-story  and  attic 
building,  with  a  large  back  building  attached.  A  large  hall  and  capacious 
parlor  occupied  the  whole  of  the  front  and  back  of  this  were  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  Above  this  were  four  chambers  and  a  finished  attic. 
It  fronted  south  and  the  whole  front  was  taken  up  by  the  bedroom.  We 
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found  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  apartments  we  ever  had.  My  wife 
used  it  for  a  sewing,  as  well  as  a  bedroom.  She  ornamented  it  with 
window  flowers  and  creeping  vines,  which  gave  it,  from  the  outside,  a 
most  beautiful  appearance.  In  the  rear  of  the  parsonage  a  long  row  of 
buildings  extended  behind  the  church  that  were  used  for  class  rooms. 
During  our  stay  the  ladies  bought  a  new  Brussels  carpet  for  the  parlor, 
but  otherwise  the  house  was  well  supplied.  There  were  not  many  fami¬ 
lies  of  our  church  that  lived  near  to  us,  and  the  encroachments  of  foreign 
population  made  a  residence  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  very  undesirable. 
We  accepted  the  situation  and  as  we  found  much  to  interest  us,  in  a 
general  way,  in  the  city,  we  contentedly  passed  over  two  years  in  this 
old  home  of  the  itinerant. 

Ryland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  next  roof  tree  was  the  parsonage  at  Ryland.  It  stood  on  the  lot 
in  the  rear  of  the  church.  It  was  a  tall  four-story  house  without  any 
back  building.  First  story — dining  room  and  kitchen.  Second — double 
parlor;  third — two  bed  rooms;  fourth,  two  rooms.  This  is  the  only  house 
in  which  we  ever  lived  that  was  so  high.  But  this  fact  was  a  great  source 
of  pleasure  to  us.  As  it  was  located  on  the  highest  ground  in  that  part  of 
the  city  the  views  from  the  upper  windows  were  a  constant  source  of  de¬ 
light  to  us.  Looking  from  the  front  we  could  see  the  Potomac  for  several 
miles  and  beyond  it  the  hills  of  Virginia.  Arlington  Heights  was  in  full 
view.  Looking  from  the  back  windows  we  had  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  capitol.  We  regarded  these  views  as  one  of  the  greatest  charms  in 
this  home.  The  house  received  a  thorough  refitting  before  we  entered  it. 
New  carpets  and  furniture  were  bought  and  everything  provided  that 
could  be  thought  nicest  for  the  comfort  of  the  pastor  and  his  family. 
While  in  this  parsonage,  we  entertained  for  several  days  the  celebrated 
William  Taylor,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Africa,  and  were  entertained  by 
him  in  the  accounts  which  he  gave  us  of  his  marvelous  work  in  South 
America.  Here  also  we  had  a  large  company  of  old  friends  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Garfield’s  Inauguration.  Happy  were  the  hours  we  passed  beneath 
its  roof. 

Mount  Zion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  next  house  was  at  No.  1713 — 15th  Street,  N.  W.  It  was  a  two- 
storied  brick  house  with  an  unfinished  basement,  a  front  and  back  parlor 
with  bay  window  facing  the  street.  A  kitchen  in  the  rear  and  three  bed¬ 
rooms  upstairs.  Though  small  in  comparison  with  other  buildings  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  had  all  the  room  we  wanted,  and  we  were  thoroughly 
contented  with  it.  It  added  to  our  happiness  to  become  the  owner  of  it 
and  the  two  adjoining  houses,  while  we  were  there  and  the  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  ownership  imparted  contentment  to  us.  While  in  the  house  I  made 
many  improvements  on  the  block  of  buildings  which  were  in  bad  repair 
when  we  bought  them.  My  wife  took  the  greatest  delight  in  beautifying 
the  back  yard  with  flowers  and  I  planted  a  fine  maple  tree  in  each  yard. 
Our  house  was  next  to  the  church  and  convenient  to  enter  in  the  back 
way.  There  was  a  high  terrace  in  front,  well  sodded  and  adorned  with  a 
row  of  woodbine  separating  the  properties.  At  this  time  our  family  was 
composed  of  my  wife,  myself  and  the  hired  girl  Eliza.  Budd  was  in 
Florida  and  George  in  the  southwest.  The  house  was  very  comfortably 
furnished  for  a  church  of  such  limited  resources.  The  surroundings  were 
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delightful  as  the  city  was  at  that  time  building  up  rapidly  in  the  north¬ 
west.  We  left  it  with  regret  when  our  term  was  finished. 

Franklin  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Franklin  Street  parsonage  was  numbered  948  between  Schroeder 
and  Popple  ton  Streets.  It  was  a  narrow  three-storied  brick  house  having 
a  two  storied  back  building.  There  was  a  large  cellar  under  it  in  which 
a  furnace  was  placed  that  heated  the  house.  On  the  first  floor  was  a 
small  parlor,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  Second  story,  three  rooms,  and 
third  one  large  room  which  I  used  as  a  study.  It  was  very  neatly  furnish¬ 
ed  with  everything  we  wanted  and  we  had  excellent  neighbors  all  around 
us.  Our  three  years  passed  away  quietly  under  its  roof  and  we  have 
always  thought  upon  our  experiences  in  this  home  with  pleasure. 

WOODBERRY  AVENUE,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Our  next  and  last  parsonage  was  at  Woodberry,  which  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  immediately  north  of  Druid 
Hill  Park.  The  town  was  not  incorporated  and  consequently  the  streets 
and  pavements  were  unimproved.  But  the  parsonage  was  well  situated, 
fronting  on  the  south  with  the  park  in  view.  The  house  itself  was  the 
most  complete  and  substantial  building,  in  its  plan  and  construction  in 
which  we  ever  lived.  It  had  a  solid  stone  wall  under  the  whole  house.  In 
this  basement  cellar  there  was  a  very  large  furnace,  with  heat  conductors 
to  every  room.  In  this  cellar  all  wood  and  coal  was  stored.  The  first  story 
consisted  of  a  hall  with  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  one  side  and  a  large 
parlor  with  folding  doors  on  the  other.  Upstairs  there  were  four  fine 
bedrooms  and  an  apartment  for  bathing.  Above  these  were  two  well 
furnished  attic  rooms.  The  water  was  brought  from  a  well  in  the  yard 
by  a  force  pump  into  the  kitchen.  Everything  about  the  house  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  most  convenient  way  known  to  the  architect  at  the  time 
it  was  built.  The  front  was  adorned  by  two  bay  windows,  between  which 
extended  a  highly  ornamental  front  porch.  A  small  yard  with  shrub¬ 
bery  extended  between  the  house  and  front  fence.  The  furniture  did 
not  compare  with  the  parsonage.  The  papering  was  badly  soiled,  the 
carpets  worn  out  and  much  of  the  household  equipment  badly  broken 
and  out  of  repair.  There  was  not  the  interest  taken  in  the  furnishings 
here  that  we  had  found  at  many  other  places.  This  did  not  disconcert 
my  good  wife,  however.  She  had  the  art  of  accommodating  herself  to 
every  situation,  and  we  managed  to  pass  three  of  the  happiest  years  oi 
our  life  in  this  home.  While  there  we  had  a  fine  trip  to  Florida.  And 
the  next  spring  a  delightful  visit  from  Budd.  We  never  tired  of  the 
walks  through  the  fine  park  on  our  way  to  the  city  and  back.  We  took 
from  it  all  the  pleasure  we  could  and  even  thought  of  it  with  tenderness 
as  our  last  home  in  the  active  ministry.  From  its  halls  we  passed  to  our 
own  private  and  permanent  home. 

MEAD  O  WHXLL. 

Immediately  after  our  marriage  my  wife  and  myself  began  discussing 
the'  question  of  a  home,  where  in  case  of  sickness  or  death  we  might 
retire.  The  possibility  of  many  years  of  itinerant  life  was  before  us,  but 
we  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  would  come  as  it  did  to  all 
others,  when  we  must  leave  our  position  and  find  somewhere  a  resting 
place  for  our  remaining  years.  The  conditions  of  our  ministry  was  such 
that  our  church  home  must  change  every  few  years,  and  the  difficulty 
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of  deciding  upon  a  place,  in  which  we  could  be  permanently  satisfied, 
occupied  much  of  our  thoughts.  We  both  were  inclined  to  get  a  home 
where  we  could  have  some  land  to  cultivate  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  isolation  of  country  life.  Many  years  passed  before  the  opportunity 
and  ability  came  to  carry  out  our  purpose.  But  it  did  come  at  last  on 
Nov.  2nd,  1872,  when  we  were  stationed  at  Liberty  Street  Church  in 
Pittsburgh.  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  a  property  in  my  native  town, 
York  Springs,  Pa.,  which  my  wife  and  myself  had  often  admired.  We 
concluded  to  buy  it  and  after  negotiating  with  the  parties,  made  the  pur¬ 
chase.  It  embraced  about  forty  acres  of  land.  It  was  improved  with  a 
large  brick  house  in  bad  repair,  a  large  barn  and  other  out  buildings. 
The  location  was  very  fine.  The  house  stood  near  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
Main  Street  and  about  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  was  a  large  old 
orchard  and  the  land  was  conveniently  located.  A  meadow  separated  the 
high  ground  on  either  side  and  a  superior  spring  of  water  came  out  of 
the  ground  near  the  house.  The  natural  situation,  in  our  opinions,  could 
not  be  surpassed  for  beauty  or  convenience.  We  did  not  know  when  we 
could  occupy  it  ourselves,  but  it  settled  the  question  where  our  future  and 
private  home  would  be  in  old  age. 

At  the  time  we  made  the  purchase,  real  estate  was  selling  very  high. 
But  we  paid  the  price  because  we  felt  that  here  we  could  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  than  at  any  other  place  we  had  ever  seen.  In  after  years  when  real 
estate  declined,  and  having  spent  much  money  on  improvements,  we  were 
always  reconciled  to  our  bargain,  because  it  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
that  we  imagined  necessary  for  a  home.  With  us  it  possessed  an  ideal 
as  well  as  a  commercial  value. 

The  house  was  built  in  1796  by  Richard  Pilkington,  from  him  it  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Stevens,  and  from  him  conveyed  to  John  C. 
Stevens  his  only  son.  After  living  on  it  for  a  number  of  years  it  was 
finally  put  on  the  market  and  became  our  property. 

Plants  New  Orchard 

I  found  the  building  in  bad  repair  and  the  farm  run  down.  The  roofs 
were  worn  out  and  the  fences  dilapidated.  This  made  an  annual  draft 
upon  our  funds  for  years  afterwards.  Among  the  first  things  we  done 
was  to  plant  a  new  orchard  of  125  trees,  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  smaller  fruit.  Then  followed  a  roof  on  the  house  at  which  time 
we  placed  three  gables  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  rear.  The  next  was 
to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  barn.  While  doing  this  we  placed  three  cupolas 
on  the  top  as  ornaments.  Then  we  treated  the  land  to  a  coat  of  lime 
at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Our  part  of  the  income,  never 
at  any  time,  was  equal  to  the  expenditures.  But  in  spite  of  these  things, 
we  both  felt  happy  in  its  possession  and  kept  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  we  could  reap  a  harvest  of  pleasure  from  it.  As  the  years  passed 
we  had  the  usual  annoyance  of  tenants  and  were  compelled  frequently 
to  change  them  for  self-protection. 

But  we  managed  to  gain  some  enjoyment  from  the  place,  while  yet 
in  the  ministry.  We  always  reserved  one  side  of  the  house,  for  our 
own  use,  and  were  in  the  habit  for  years  of  spending  several  weeks  each 
summer  in  the  house.  We  had  our  rooms  plainly  furnished  and  kept 
house  while  we  were  there.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  needed 
work  and  familiarizing  myself  with  the  surroundings.  The  recreation  was 
delightful  to  my  wife  and  myself. 
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Our  first  occupancy  at  Meadowhill  (York  Springs)  was  in  the  summer 
of  1874  when  we  were  stationed  in  Winchester,  Va.  During  our  stay  I 
had  the  grade  for  the  pavement  filled  up  and  the  spring  house  removed. 
When  we  were  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  we  came  up  regularly  every 
summer  and  brought  the  boys  with  us  as  long  as  they  lived  at  home.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  until  we  went  there  to  remain  permanently 
in  1890. 

During  almost  ten  years  we  lived  together  under  the  roof  of  our  own 
home,  and  although  there  were  times  when  we  felt  that  the  labor  it 
imposed  was  greater  than  we  could  bear,  in  our  most  thoughtful  moments 
we  agreed  that  no  other  place  that  we  knew,  could  have  so  completely 
met  our  expectations  and  desires.  We  furnished  the  house  plainly  and 
its  capaciousness  afforded  opportunity  to  indulge  in  all  our  whims.  Thus 
for  nine  years  we  lived  at  Meadowhill.  In  the  spring  we  enjoyed  its 
flowers;  in  summer  its  shade;  in  autumn  its  fruit  and  in  winter  the 
shelter  of  its  massive  walls.  The  antiquity  of  the  building  was  always  an 
attraction  to  us.  The  seven  large  fireplaces  built  before  the  era  of  stoves, 
all  the  carpenter  work  executed  after  the  style  of  a  past  century,  together 
with  the  windows,  doors,  latches,  hinges  and  locks,  we  preferred  to  keep 
in  their  original  state. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Expires 

Finally  my  wife  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  after  many  weeks  of  suf¬ 
fering,  which  she  spent  in  the  front  library  room,  she  passed  from 
Meadowhill  on  March  17,  1899  to  that  house  not  made  with  hands  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  One  incident  connected  with  her  last  sickness  strengthened 
my  affection  for  the  place.  When  all  food  and  drink  had  lost  its  natural 
taste  to  her,  the  water  from  the  spring  retained  its  sweetness  to  the  last. 
For  many  days  it  was  the  only  thing  she  could  take  and  enjoy. 

To  give  our  place  a  distinctive  name  we  chose  Meadowhill,  because  it 
was  descriptive  of  the  topography  of  the  farm.  From  north  to  south  a 
meadow  separates  the  two  hills  that  comprise  the  upland.  Through  this 
meadow  there  ran  a  fine,  clear  brook  of  spring  water.  In  the  centre  of 
the  meadow  and  within  full  view  of  the  street,  we  built,  in  1893,  a  large 
lake.  Around  this  a  few  years  afteiward  we  planted  a  row  of  trees.  This 
lake  is  regarded  as  an  ornament  not  only  to  the  farm,  but  to  the  village. 
On  it  we  boated  in  the  summer  and  skated  in  the  winter.  I  am  now 
spending  my  last  days  contentedly  at  Meadowhill.  No  spot  on  earth  is  so 
dear  to  me.  I  roam  over  its  fields,  sit  beneath  shade  of  the  trees  we 
planted  together,  cultivate  the  flowers  my  wife  delighted  in,  and  preserve 
the  relics  of  her  industry  and  love,  and  await  calmly  the  time  when  I  too 
will  leave  its  precincts  to  sleep  by  her  side  in  the  cemetery.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Divine  Providence  I  have  been  permitted  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  contentment  expressed  by  the  poet  more  than  a  century  ago. 

“Happy  the  man  whose  only  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
On  his  own  ground. 

His  herds  with  milk,  his  fields  with  bread, 

His  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 

His  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 

In  winter  fire.” — (Alexander  Hope) 
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Chapter  VII 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  RHODES  FAMILY 

The  Rhodes  family  from  which  my  wife  descended  was  located  in 
Hyattstown,  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  George  Rhodes  married  Anna  Maria  McCabe.  Their 
children  were:  Susan,  William  Powell,  James,  Rebecca,  Margaret,  George 
B.,  and  Charles  Wesley. 

The  Ashby  family  lived  in  Accomac  County,  Virginia.  Robert  Ash- 
baugh  had  a  son  Robert.  His  children  were:  Mary,  Margaret,  Isom, 
Jesse,  Robert,  John,  Henrietta  Shields,  and  Sarah. 

William  Powell  Rhodes  and  Henrietta  Shields  Ashby  were  married 
near  Portsmouth,  Virginia  about  the  year  1832.  Their  children  were 
George,  Annie  M.  and  Albert,  born  at  Paradise,  near  Portsmouth,  Va.  And 
Franklin,  Virginia,  Dennis  A.,  Silas  and  Lilly  were  born  in  Greencastle, 
P'ranklin  County,  Pennsylvania. 

They  removed  from  Greencastle  to  a  farm  near  Upton  in  the  same 
county.  There  Annie  M.  Rhodes  and  L.  M.  Gardner  were  married  on 
December  24th,  1856. 

William  P.  Rhodes  died  Sept.  24,  1887. 

Henrietta  S.  Rhodes  died  Sept.  23,  1892. 

They  are  both  buried  at  South  Point  Cemetery,  Orrick,  Ray  County, 
Missouri. 

A  further  account  of  the  Rhodes  and  Ashby  families,  furnished  by 
Annie’s  brother,  Dennis  Ashby  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Our  Financial  Transactions 

At  the  time  Annie  M.  Rhodes  and  myself  were  married,  my  wife’s 
father  presented  us  with  $200.  My  father  gave  me  a  horse  when  I  enter¬ 
ed  the  ministry  and  a  rock-away  buggy  when  I  took  a  wife.  We  both 
received  from  our  homes  an  amount  of  household  goods  sufficient  to  meet 
our  immediate  wants.  This  constituted  our  whole  capital  when  we  went 
to  housekeeping.  One  hundred  dollars  of  this  amount  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  mutual  friend,  Daniel  Snively,  and  the  other  was  used  to 
purchase  some  furniture  and  other  things  necessary  for  our  comfort. 

Our  receipts  on  salary  the  first  year  was  $255.  From  this  we  saved  $50 
to  add  to  our  investment.  Having  received  a  better  support  the  second 
year  we  added  $150  to  our  investment.  The  next  year  out  of  $375  we 
saved  $75  and  the  year  following  considerably  more.  The  money  invest¬ 
ed  was  drawing  10  percent  interest  and  it  so  happened  that  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Civil  War  our  accumulation  had  reached  the  sum  of  $720. 
This  being  invested  in  a  western  bank,  endangered  by  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  Mr.  Snively  sent  to  me  the  whole  amount,  during  our  first  year 
at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  It  was  a  time  of  great  uncertainty  in  business  mat¬ 
ters  and  after  deliberating  we  concluded  to  buy  a  lot  in  “Prices’  addi¬ 
tion”  of  Lock  Haven  and  build  a  house. 
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Builds  Home  in  Lock  Haven 


This  was  our  first  venture  in  real  estate.  The  lot  cost  us  $400.  The 
contract  with  the  carpenter  $1,200.  It  was  a  frame  building  on  Main 
street,  two  stories  with  veranda  in  front  and  one  story  back.  About  $75 
were  added  as  extras.  The  whole  cost  about  $1,675.  This  house,  though 
not  quite  finished,  we  lived  in  the  next  year,  the  church  paying  me  $120 
rent.  I  rented  it  for  $150  per  annum  on  our  removal.  With  what  we 
were  able  to  save  at  Curwinsville,  added  to  the  rent  from  two  years,  I 
had  sufficient  in  the  spring  of  1865  to  pay  all  the  indebtedness  on  the 
property.  That  spring  we  went  to  Baltimore  and  during  the  summer 
sold  the  house  and  lot  for  $2,400.  By  this  time  the  great  inflation  of 
values  that  followed  the  war  enabled  us  to  accumulate  more  rapidly.  At 
Exeter  my  salary  was  $1,500  a  year  and  though  prices  were  high  we  were 
enabled  to  add  largely  to  our  capital.  All  our  resources  were  then  invest¬ 
ed  in  government  bonds.  At  the  end  of  our  term  at  Exeter  we  were  in 
possession  of  nearly  $5,000. 

One  incident  occurred  at  this  time  that  had  an  influence  on  all  our 
subsequent  financial  operations.  I  was  persuaded  to  invest  $500  in  gold 
and  silver  mining  stock.  Before  three  months  I  discovered,  as  did  many 
other  preachers,  that  we  had  been  the  victims  of  speculation,  and  lost 
all  the  money.  This  experience  was  only  profitable  in  the  way  of  a 
warning  not  to  invest  in  anything  over  which  I  had  no  control.  I  have 
preserved  the  certificate  of  stock  as  a  memento  of  this  foolish  venture 
and  have  left  it  to  my  children  to  guard  them  against  similar  blunders. 

After  this  for  some  years  we  kept  all  our  money  in  government  bonds. 
These  we  carried  with  us  from  place  to  place  and  added  to  the  amount 
as  our  savings  permitted. 

When  we  purchased  Meadowhill  in  1872  we  were  in  possession  of  over 
$6000.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  purchase  have  been  narrated 
in  the  chapter  describing  Meadowhill.  We  paid  $5,500  for  the  place.  We 
still  had  in  reserve  $600  and  this  was  increased  by  our  savings  at  Liberty 
Street,  Pittsburgh.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drains  made  upon  us  by 
the  improvements  at  Meadowhill,  we  continued  to  increase  our  amount 
of  cash  until  we  reached  an  accumulation  of  $3,500  by  the  time  we  were 
located  at  15th  Street,  Washington.  Part  of  this,  however,  consisted  of 
an  advance  payment  on  a  legacy  left  to  me  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Susan 
D.  Callow. 

While  in  the  pastorate  of  Mt.  Zion  we  occupied  one  of  the  three  houses 
belonging  to  the  church,  all  built  together.  The  location  was  very  de¬ 
sirable.  The  church  in  order  to  relieve  itself  from  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  compelled  to  sell  the  property.  We  bought  all  three  houses 
for  $6,000.  Though  it  cost  us  considerable  to  repair  the  houses  we  rented 
them  at  first  for  $20  a  month  which  was  increased  from  time  to  time 
until  it  reached  $25.  We  calculated  that  the  revenue  from  this  source 
over  and  above  taxes  and  repairs  amounted  to  8  per  cent.  The  value  of 
the  property  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year  as  the  northwest  part 
of  the  city  developed.  We  held  this  property  for  twelve  years  and  finally 
sold  the  three  houses  for  $12,350.  The  principal  part  of  this  money  I 
succeeded  in  investing  in  real  estate  security  in  Washington  at  6  per 
cent. 
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Buys  Florida  Property 

While  the  boys  were  in  Florida,  my  wife  and  I  concluded  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  get  a  piece  of  land  there  that  we  might  utilize 
as  a  home  in  case  we  ever  felt  like  going  there  to  live.  By  my  direction 
they  purchased  a  tract  of  twelve  acres  at  Ancona  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Indian  River.  For  this  I  paid  $30  an  acre.  It  possessed  every  re¬ 
quisite  in  size,  elevation  and  general  surroundings  that  we  desired.  Aft¬ 
erward  we  spent  over  $100  to  plant  pineapples,  from  which  we  derived 
little  profit.  Up  to  date  it  has  remained  on  our  hands  without  yielding 
any  income  and  annually  increasing  our  tax  bill.  It  is  finely  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  beautiful  hammock  of  palmetto,  Red  bay,  Indian  Rubber 
trees,  and  has  one  of  the  most  attractive  river  fronts  in  that  region. 
(The  property  was  sold  in  1910  for  $1000.) 

In  1890  when  we  were  in  Florida,  Budd  and  I  joined  in  the  preemp¬ 
tion  of  87  acres  of  government  land  on  the  Island  a  short  distance  from 
his  home  at  Crusoe.  I  advanced  the  money  to  build  a  house  and  furnish 
him  with  provision,  while  he  did  the  work  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
law.  In  this  we  both  share  an  equal  and  undivided  interest.  The  expense 
for  securing  this  tract  of  land  amounted  to  about  $400.  It  was  a  bad 
investment.  After  ten  years  it  cannot  be  sold  for  as  much  as  we  paid 
for  it.  This  acquisition  closed  up  all  our  transactions  in  real  estate. 

In  reviewing  our  business  operations  of  different  kinds,  we  always 
believed  that  our  fortune  was  made  secure  by  the  determination  to  invest 
in  real  estate.  Though  attended  with  much  vexation  and  liable  to  yield 
but  a  small  income,  it  proved  to  us  to  be  a  reliable  asset. 

Our  first  venture  of  this  kind  was  at  Lock  Haven  which  cost  us  $1,675, 
we  sold  for  $2,400,  a  clear  gain  of  $700.00.  Our  second  was  the  purchase  of 
Meadowhill.  Into  this  transaction  sentiment  entered  largely.  We  wanted 
a  place  to  call  home,  where  we  would  be  satisfied  to  live  permanently; 
that  possessed  certain  natural  advantages  that  we  coveted,  and  though 
the  price  was  high  we  did  not  hesitate  when  the  opportunity  came  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it  and  gratify  our  peculiar  ideas. 

The  next  venture  was  the  property  in  Washington.  It  cost  us  $6,000 
paid  a  good  percent  while  we  owned  it  for  twelve  years  and  then  was  sold 
for  more  than  100  per  cent  advance.  The  lot  at  Ancona  was  never  im¬ 
proved  because  a  mistake  in  the  survey  could  not  be  rectified  till  after 
five  years  and  then  the  time  for  us  to  go  there  had  passed.  This  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  in  1902  for  $1000.  The  preempt  was  bought  for  speculation 
and  as  such  has  been  a  failure.  In  looking  over  the  past  I  find  that  our 
most  successful  undertakings  were  the  house  at  Lock  Haven  and  the 
Washington  property.  Whatever  Meadowhill  may  be  in  a  commercial 
sense,  it  contributed  more  to  the  sentiment  and  poetry  of  life  than  any 
other  property  and  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bought  as 
completely  as  though  it  possessed  a  commercial  value  much  greater  than 
what  it  cost. 

I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  children  who  may  read  these  pages 
to  know  what  financial  support  the  church  gave  us  during  the  thirty-six 
years  of  my  effective  ministry.  I  therefore  give  a  list  of  the  salaries 
voted  to  me  by  the  quarterly  conference  each  year,  although  on  several 
occasions  this  was  not  all  paid.  I  will  note  the  deficiencies  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  and  in  each  case  give  the  estimated  amount  of  house 
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rent.  The  first  three  years  was  the  allowance  to  me  as  a  single  man 
acting  as  colleague  to  the  chief  pastor,  who  was  married. 
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Mercersburg  Circuit  $  100.00 

Liberty  St.  (Pit’sb’h) 

1600.00 

600.00 

Frederick  Circuit  . . . 

125.00 

Calvert  Circuit  . 

900.00 

75.00 

Liberty  Circuit  . 

150.00 

Winchester  . 

1100.00 

75.00 

McConnellsburg  .... 

300.00  $  50.00 

Frostberg  . 

1600.00 

75.00 

McConnellsburg  .... 

420.00 

50.00 

Eastern  Avenue  .... 

1200.00 

250.00 

Hancock  . 

375.00 

75.00 

Eastern  Avenue  .... 

1200.00 

250.00 

Hancock  . 

325.00 

75.00 

Ryland  . 

1500.00 

400.00 

Lock  Haven  . 

600.00 

120.00 

Ryland  . 

1500.00 

400.00 

Lock  Haven  . 

600.00 

120.00 

Ryland  . 

1500.00 

400.00 

Curwinsville  . 

750.00 

75.00 

Mt.  Zion  . 

1200.00 

200.00 

Curwinsville  . 

750.00 

75.00 

Mt.  Zion  . . . . 

1200.00 

200.00 

Exeter  Street  . 

1500.00 

500.00 

Mt.  Zion  . 

1200.00 

200.00 

Exeter  Street  . 

1500.00 

500.00 

Woodberry  . 

1200.00 

200.00 

Exeter  Street  . 

1500.00 

500.00 

Woodberry  . 

1200.00 

200.00 

Strawbridge  . 

1200.00 

300.00 

Woodberry  . 

1000.00 

200.00 

Strawbridge  . 

1200.00 

300.00 

Franklin  Street . 

1200.00 

300.00 

Liberty  St.  (Pit’sb’h) 

1800.00 

600.00 

Franklin  Street . 

1200.00 

300.00 

Liberty  St.  (Pit’sb’h) 

1600.00 

600.00 

Franklin  Street . 

1200.00 

300.00 

Note  1.  The  deficiencies 

on  the 

salaries  all  owed  amounted 

to  the 

aggregate  of  $1,000.00  during  my  whole  ministry. 

Note  2.  In  two  instances  the  salary  was  reduced  at  my  request  because 
of  losses  sustained  by  the  charge  on  account  of  death  or  removal  of  con¬ 
tributing  members.  The  value  of  the  parsonage  rent  was  always  added 
to  the  salary.  The  rent  was  estimated  on  houses  owned  by  the  church. 

DONATIONS  RECEIVED 

During  our  ministry  we  received  at  various  times  and  places  some 
very  liberal  donations  that  are  worthy  of  record.  Among  the  plain  people 
who  comprised  the  first  circuit  on  which  we  lived  our  salary  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  gifts  of  provisions,  which  helped  to  supply  our  tables  and 
thus  save  our  money.  This  embraced  poultry,  eggs,  fresh  meat,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  sausage,  pudding,  pork,  etc.  were  sent  in  abundance 
at  McConnellsburg  and  Hancock. 

At  Lock  Haven  many  valuable  favors  were  received.  A  complete  suit 
of  clothes  was  presented  to  me  by  a  Mrs.  Price,  a  Quaker  lady,  who  lived 
next  door  to  us.  And  the  next  year  another  fine  suit  from  a  number  of 
ladies  in  the  charge  was  given  me.  Both  of  these  suits  cost  at  the  time 
over  $50  each.  The  ladies  of  my  class,  before  I  left  the  place  presented 
me  with  a  fine  silver  watch  which  cost  them  $30.  I  must  class  with 
donations  another  liberal  gift  of  $100,  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  on  the 
“Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Rebellion,”  delivered  by  request  in  my  church 
and  all  the  proceeds  turned  over  to  me. 

At  Curwinsville  we  were  the  recipients  of  some  very  fine  and  valuable 
presents.  The  Pattons,  the  Boyntons,  the  Irwins,  were  constant  and  lib¬ 
eral  in  their  favors.  Just  before  our  departure  we  were  called  on  at  the 
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parsonage  and  presented  with  a  purse  of  $250.  This  was  very  opportune 
as  it  enabled  me  to  cancel  the  debt  on  the  house  at  Lock  Haven. 

Receives  Other  Gifts  and  Donations 

At  Exeter  these  kind  remembrances  were  frequent.  The  Sunday  School 
at  Christmas  time  presented  me  with  a  large  family  Bible,  the  finest  book 
I  ever  had  that  cost  them  $30.  At  the  same  time  the  Infant  class  brought 
me  a  nice  silver  butter  dish  and  my  Church  class  a  cake  dish. 

Strawbridge,  although  a  much  poorer  charge,  after  paying  all  my 
salary  in  full  presented  me  with  $100  before  leaving  the  charge.  To  this 
ought  to  be  added  the  personal  gift  by  Mrs.  Susan  D.  Callow  of  a  fine  gold 
watch. 

Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  showed  us  constant  kindness  outside  of 
salary  obligations.  Mrs.  Wood,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  woman  would 
call  at  the  parsonage  occasionally  and  on  leaving  would  always  place 
a  roll  of  bank  notes  in  my  wife’s  hand,  which  when  counted  amounted  to 
$50.  One  time  when  I  went  to  return  her  $300  remaining  of  $1,000  which 
she  had  given  me  to  discharge  a  church  debt,  she  refused  to  receive  it 
and  asked  me  to  accept  it  as  a  present  from  her.  Before  leaving  this  de¬ 
lightful  charge  I  was  formally  presented  with  a  gold  watch  which  was 
valued  at  $150. 

The  donations  at  Calvert  were  principally  provisions  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  gave  us.  On  our  arrival  we  found  awaiting  us  seventeen  hams,  a  good 
supply  of  eggs,  about  thirty  chickens,  several  ducks  and  three  or  four 
turkeys.  Fish  and  oysters  could  be  had  without  charge  whenever  I  chose 
to  go  for  them. 

Winchester  was  not  prone  to  do  much  in  this  way  for  its  pastor, 
though  some  very  kind  and  liberal  people  belonged  to  the  congregation. 

At  Frostburg  before  leaving,  a  number  of  our  friends  there,  principally 
English  miners,  and  all  of  them  poor,  made  a  farewell  call  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  and  presented  us  with  a  beautiful  set  of  silverware.  We  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  noblest  donations  we  ever  received  and  have  always 
derived  pleasure  from  it. 

Variety  of  Gifts 

At  Eastern  Avenue  a  fine  silver  pitcher  was  added  to  our  store. 

Ryland,  beside  the  usual  reception  donations  gave  many  evidences  of 
their  appreciation.  A  fine  eight  day  clock  was  a  personal  gift  from  Mrs. 
Gibson.  It  has  kept  time  for  us  ever  since  and  endeared  the  memory  of 
the  giver  to  us.  A  pair  of  fine  gold  spectacles  was  the  gift  of  some 
brethren  who  observed  that  my  eyes  were  beginning  to  fail.  About  the 
holiday  season  a  good  beaver  cloth  overcoat  was  added  to  my  -wardrobe. 

At  Mt.  Zion  our  friends  were  not  unmindful  of  us  and  from  time  to 
time  made  us  donations  of  things  that  were  of  practical  value.  A  dentist 
living  near  the  church,  whose  mother  was  one  of  the  older  members,  put 
me  up  a  set  of  teeth,  after  the  most  recent  style  and  asked  me  to  accept 
them  as  a  present. 

Our  gifts  at  Franklin  Street  consisted  generally  of  provisions.  At  the 
close  of  my  term  the  ladies  of  my  class  presented  me  with  a  beautiful 
gold  headed  cane  with  name  and  the  date  engraved  on  the  top.  This  was 
an  appropriate  and  very  acceptable  gift. 
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Woodberry  made  us  one  liberal,  organized  donation  after  my  return 
from  Conference  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  Besides  this  a  few 
individual  gifts  were  made  to  Mrs.  Gardner  and  myself  during  our  stay 
in  the  parsonage.  An  embossed  spectacle  case  and  some  dress  goods 
were  given  to  my  wife,  and  on  the  morning  of  our  departure  my  next  door 
neighbor  gave  me  a  highly  ornamented  meerschaum  pipe.  Reviewing  our 
itinerant  life  in  this  respect.  We  always  felt  that  we  received  our  full 
share  of  favors.  Not  as  much  perhaps  as  some  others,  but  much  more 
than  the  most  of  pastors  and  their  wives  received. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  wish  to  relate  an  incident  that  illustrates 
the  possible  value  of  the  very  smallest  gift.  One  day' in  the  Broadway 
market  I  met  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  married  a  few  days  before. 
She  carried  in  her  hand  a  small  potted  geranium.  While  conversing  with 
her  she  asked  whether  I  thought  my  wife  would  accept  of  it,  to  which  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  for  I  know  it  would  gratify  her  to  make  the 
gift.  I  took  it  home  and  my  wife  placed  it  in  a  larger  pot  and  nurtured 
it  carefully.  At  length  it  bloomed  and  produced  a  flower  of  rare  beauty 
and  unusual  size.  Others  were  propagated  by  cuttings.  We  took  them 
along  to  Washington  and  they  beautified  the  yard  at  Ryland  for  three 
years,  from  then  to  15th  Street,  N.  W.  where  our  flower  bed  was  adorned 
by  them  during  our  term.  From  there  to  Franklin  Street  where  the 
mother  plant  was  put  in  a  large  pot  and  set  in  the  front  parlor.  There 
it  grew  five  feet  in  height  and  filled  the  whole  window.  Its  gorgeous 
bloom  attracted  the  attention  of  the  passers  by  who  would  often  stop  to 
look  at  it.  From  there  we  took  it  to  Woodberry  and  when  we  moved 
again  brought  it  to  Meadowhill.  Though  almost  killed  by  frost  in  the  car 
it  revived  again  and  as  long  as  Mrs.  Gardner  lived  she  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  These  same  flowers  still  adorn  the  beds  at 
Meadowhill  every  summer.  It  was  a  small  present  in  the  estimation  of 
the  giver,  but  the  pleasure  to  those  who  received  it  has  now  lasted  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 
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Chapter  VIII 


MRS.  SUSAN  DUKE  CALLOW  AND  OUR  LEGACY 

While  I  was  stationed  at  Strawbridge,  in  Baltimore,  I  was  called  upon 
to  perform  the  funeral  services  of  a  Mrs.  Duke  who  lived  in  Eutaw 
Street  nearby.  I  never  knew  the  woman  or  any  of  her  family.  After 
her  burial  I  learned  that  she  was  a  widow,  with  but  one  child,  and  she 
also  a  widow.  This  daughter,  Mrs.  Callow,  became  interested  in  my 
ministry  and  attended  my  church  frequently  afterward.  During  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion,  she  came  with  other  penitents  to  the  altar,  embraced 
religion,  and  joined  the  church.  I  learned  by  this  time  that  her  grand¬ 
mother,  a  Mrs.  Durham,  was  a  woman  of  considerable  wealth  and  that 
in  her  will  she  had  provided  that  in  certain  contingencies  the  bulk  of 
this  wealth  should  be  given  to  religious  objects.  It  so  happened  that 
on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Callow,  that  she  be¬ 
came,  sole  heir  to  all  the  property.  It  was  estimated  to  amount  at  about 
$40,000,  mostly  represented  by  real  estate. 

Under  the  influence  of  her  grandmother’s  wishes,  and  having  no 
children  herself,  she  felt  It  to  be  her  duty  after  making  a  few  bequests 
to  her  friends  to  give  at  least  one  half  of  her  estate  to  various  religious 
purposes.  With  a  view  to  this  she  consulted  me  in  regard  to  the  different 
objects  toward  which  she  could  direct  her  benevolence.  I  furnished  her 
with  the  publications  of  the  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Societies 
and  recommended  the  Preachers’  Aid  Society,  Home  of  the  Aged,  and 
the  Strawbridge  church  of  which  she  was  a  member.  She  then  made  her 
will  and  left  it  with  her  Executor,  a  Mr.  Taylor.  This  was  in  1869;  the 
next  year  we  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  were  absent  from  Baltimore  till 
1876,  when  I  was  appointed  to  Eastern  Avenue  Church. 

In  July  of  this  year,  very  suddenly  Mrs.  Callow  died.  With  other 
ministers,  but  as  her  special  friend,  I  attended  her  funeral.  After  the 
service  was  over,  many  of  the  friends  returned  to  the  home  to  hear 
the  will  read.  I  was  not  among  them,  but  was  informed  the  same 
evening,  that  among  others  she  had  bequeathed  to  me  the  sum  of  $5000. 
Although  she  had  intimated  to  different  persons  that  she  intended  to 
remember  me,  she  had  never  personally  given  me  such  an  assurance; 
hence  I  placed  no  value  on  the  rumor.  But  I  was  very  pleasantly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  evidence  she  had  given  of  her  appreciation  to  me  and  the 
kind  interest  she  took  in  me  as  her  friend  and  pastor.  Among  other 
bequests  she  gave  to  the  Parcuit  Missionary  Society  $5000;  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Loan  Fund  $10,000;  Home  of  the  Aged  $5000;  Preachers  Aid 
Society  $4000;  Strawbridge  Church  $2000;  Ladies’  Mite  Society  $1000. 

Will  Is  Contested 

The  Executor  proceeded  to  sell  the  property  and  pay  these  legacies 
pro-rata  without  any  interruption  for  a  year,  when  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Callow’s  father  appeared  in  Baltimore  and  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
estate  as  the  “next  of  kin.”  This  put  a  stop  to  any  further  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Executor,  until  the  validity  of  the  will  should  be  settled 
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in  the  courts.  The  trials  lasted  for  several  years.  A  decision  confirming 
the  will  in  the  lower  Court  was  appealed  from  and  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  where  it  was  again  confirmed. 

Some  legal  technicality  set  aside  the  $10,000  given  to  the  Church 
Extension  Society  and  the  amount  was  distributed  among  the  other 
legatees.  The  estate  did  not  amount  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  what 
had  been  named  in  the  will  and  I  had  to  pay  several  hundred  dollars 
in  Attorney’s  fees,  so  that  in  the  end  I  received  about  $4000  from  Mrs. 
Callow’s  estate. 

The  Personal  History  of  Mrs.  Callow 

From  the  facts  just  narrated  it  is  reasonable  that  I  should  enter¬ 
tain  a  high  regard  for  this  lady.  Her  history  as  I  ascertained  it  was 
in  some  respects  peculiar.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  no  business  capacity 
or  inclination  and  lived  on  the  means  of  her  mother.  Her  mother,  after 
his  death,  had  poor  health  and  lived  a  very  secluded  life.  Their  only 
daughter  consequently  grew  up  with  little  parental  restraint.  She  was 
permitted  to  indulge  her  fancies  without  control.  The  result  was  that 
when  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  she  married  a  young  man  of  intem¬ 
perate  habits  who  made  her  life  quite  unhappy  for  a  year,  when 
fortunately  for  her,  he  died. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  been  a  widow  for 
seven  years.  Having  no  religious  convictions,  a  propensity  for  gay  society, 
and  with  money  sufficient  to  gratify  all  her  wants,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  led  a  very  frivolous  life.  Dressing  in  the  gayest  style,  and 
indulging  in  all  her  fancies  she  gave  no  attention  to  religion;  nor  could 
I  learn  that  she  attended  church  at  all. 

But  the  death  of  her  mother  and  the  position  in  which  she  was 
placed  by  it,  seemed  to  plunge  her  into  the  deepest  distress.  As  I  was 
the  officiating  minister  on  the  occasion  she  naturally  turned  to  me  for 
counsel  and  consolation.  By  this  circumstance  I  became  her  spiritual 
guide  and  was  instrumental  in  leading  her  from  one  step  to  another 
till  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  happily  converted.  A  number  of 
penitents  were  at  the  altar  and  she  among  them.  During  the  singing  of 
a  familiar  revival  hymn  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  claimed  salvation  by 
faith.  I  received  her  into  the  church  and  she  remained  a  member  of  it 
till  she  died.  The  following  spring  we  removed  to  Pittsburgh.  We  fre¬ 
quently  corresponded  and  her  interest  in  her  spiritual  father  never  re¬ 
laxed  during  her  life.  With  her  pastor  I  attended  her  funeral  and  saw 
her  body  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  Greenmount  Cemetery.  She 
died  1876. 

A  singular  coincidence  is  found  in  the  history  of  this  family.  Colonel 
Albers,  her  great  grandfather  was  born  in  Germany  in  1776.  He  came  to 
Baltimore,  made  his  fortune  and  raised  his  family,  and  the  last  descend¬ 
ant  of  that  family,  Mrs.  Callow,  died  in  1876,  just  one  century. 

Among  the  other  bequests  in  her  will  was  $500  for  the  perpetual  care 
of  the  family  vault.  This  was  set  aside  by  the  court  “for  want  of  definite¬ 
ness.”  I  therefore  solicited  from  the  several  religious  societies  the  sum 
of  $50  a  piece,  giving  the  same  amount  myself,  and  thus  secured  a  fund 
of  $200  which  was  paid  to  the  Cemetery  Association  for  the  purpose 
intended.  The  papers  relating  to  this  transaction  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  trustees  for  the  Home  of  the  Aged  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
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Chapter  IX 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS  1840-1844 

My  earliest  recollections  of  political  excitement  and  display  began 
with  the  Presidential  Campaign  in  1840.  General  W.  H.  Harrison  was 
the  Whig  and  Martin  Van  Buren  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  spirit 
of  the  campaign  ran  so  high  with  both  parties,  that  unprecedented 
efforts  were  made  to  create  enthusiasm.  Not  only  were  meetings  called 
to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue,  but  extraordinary  displays  of  banners, 
pole  raisings  and  campaign  songs,  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  promote 
partisan  zeal.  Our  little  town  caught  the  general  fever  of  excitement 
and  did  its  full  share  in  this  line.  The  music  was  furnished  with  fife 
and  drum.  The  emblems  adopted  by  the  Whigs,  were  Log  Cabins,  Rac¬ 
coons,  and  hard  cider.  These  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  back-woods 
life  of  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe.  The  emblems  of  the  Democrats  were  the 
game  cock  and  hickory  tree.  (Jackson — “Old  Hickory.”) 

At  one  of  the  political  meetings  the  Whigs  appeared  with  a  log  cabin 
built  on  a  wagon.  It  had  windows  and  a  door  in  the  side  and  a  barrel 
of  hard  cider  fastened  behind.  The  outside  was  adorned  with  coon  skins 
and  a  rifle  hung  on  hooks  under  the  eave  of  the  roof.  The  door  opened 
with  a  latch  string  which  hung  on  the  outside.  Inside  were  seats  on 
which  a  number  of  boys  were  crowded  to  sing  Harrison  songs,  and  every 
time  the  wagon  stopped  a  man  would  draw  a  jug  of  cider  from  the 
spigot  and  treat  the  boys.  I  was  among  the  crowd  in  that  log  cabin. 
I  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age  and  these  were  among  the  happiest 
experiences  of  my  boyhood.  I  have  in  possession  at  this  time  a  Harrison 
song  book,  a  precious  memento  of  that  campaign. 

Harrison  Is  Elected 

Harrison  was  elected  and  lived  one  month  after  his  inauguration. 
The  success  of  the  Whigs  in  1840  induced  them  to  exert  themselves  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  1844.  Henry  Clay  and  James  K.  Polk  were  the 
candidates.  The  Democrats  now  initiated  the  tactics  of  their  opponents 
and  showed  as  much  invention  in  pushing  their  party  interests.  Clubs 
of  both  parties  were  organized,  meetings  were  frequently  held,  proces¬ 
sions  marched  up  and  down  the  street  to  martial  music,  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners  were  displayed,  badges  worn,  canes  made  to  indicate  political  senti¬ 
ment,  poles  were  raised,  and  transparences,  with  mottos,  constructed  for 
night  parades.  Our  little  village  was  almost  a  perpetual  scene  of  political 
excitement. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  where  the  state  road  crosses  the  street 
at  the  northeast  comer  the  Democrats  erected  a  very  large  and  high 
pole,  with  flag  and  streamer.  It  was  hickory  of  course,  in  honor  of  “Old 
Hickory,”  General  Jackson,  who  was  then,  and  for  many  years  afterward 
the  “Patron  Saint”  of  the  party.  On  the  northeast  comer  of  Main  and 
Harrisburg  streets  the  Whigs  raised  another  one.  It  was  much  taller 
and  was  composed  of  three  pieces  of  white  pine  spliced  together,  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground  on  a  platform,  with  a  log  cabin  at  one  end 
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and  a  white  house  at  the  other.  Above  these  was  a  large  flag  with  the 
inscription  “Clay,  Frelinghuysen  and  Markle.”  Near  the  top  was  a  large 
red,  white  and  blue  streamer. 

But  Whig  zeal  did  not  stop  there.  A  Clay  club  was  organized  and 
nad  a  large  membership.  To  provide  a  place  for  its  meetings  a  large  log 
cabin  was  built  on  the  vacant  ground  between  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  top  of  the  hill.  This  building  was  about  35  feet  in  length  and  25 
in  width.  It  had  a  platform  at  one  end,  was  covered  with  slabs  and 
furnished  with  slab  benches.  In  front  of  it  another  pole  was  erected 
and  from  this  pole  a  rope  was  stretched  to  the  house  opposite,  on  which 
was  hung  a  canvas  with  a  painting  of  “Tariff  Scales,”  the  meaning 
of  which  I  was  never  able  to  comprehend.  As  the  Raccoon  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  mascot  of  the  Whig  party,  a  live  coon  was  kept  to  be  carried  in 
processions  and  during  meetings  in  the  log  cabin  was  always  seen  on 
the  stand. 

Clay  Club  Emblem 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  of  all  these  displays  was  the 
construction  of  the  big  ball  which  gave  to  the  “York  Springs  Clay  Club” 
a  state  wide  celebrity.  Its  history  ought  to  be  interesting  to  anyone 
scanning  these  pages.  For  singularly  enough  it  has  not  been  imitated, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  any  political  campaign  from  that  time 
to  the  present. 

At  the  time  the  Whig  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore,  where  Clay 
was  nominated,  a  ball  covered  with  white  muslin  was  rolled  in  front 
of  the  procession.  A  young  man  from  our  town  who  saw  it  referred  to 
it  frequently  after  his  return.  My  father  became  interested,  and  having 
a  genius  for  such  work,  determined  to  make  a  larger  and  finer  one. 

Encouraged  by  the  financial  support  of  the  party  he  was  able  to 
complete  this  beautiful  work  of  art.  By  report  the  ball  in  Baltimore  was 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  This  ball  was  not  less  than  ten  or  eleven 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  frame  was  made  with  great  care.  The  rim 
consisted  of  a  ring  made  of  two-inch  pine  plank  eight  inches  wide,  on 
which  it  rested  on  the  ground,  and  could  be  rolled.  To  this  were  fastened 
the  ribs,  about  two  feet  apart  and  bent  toward  the  centre  where  they 
were  fastened  in  a  hub.  Through  these  hubs  at  both  ends  passed  a  long 
round  pole  extending  some  four  feet  beyond  the  hubs  on  either  side.  By 
this  the  ball  was  propelled.  When  the  frame  was  completed,  a  great  deal 
of  labor  was  expended  on  the  covering.  This  consisted  of  alternate 
stripes  of  red,  white  and  blue  muslin,  every  piece  of  which  had  some 
motto  painted  on  it.  In  doing  this  everyone  who  had  any  skill  in  let¬ 
tering  was  called  into  requisition.  Young  as  I  was  I  possessed  some 
natural  capacity  for  such  work  and  was  delighted  to  be  employed  in  it. 
When  the  ball  was  completed  it  had  an  opening  by  which  it  could  be 
entered  and  on  the  centre  pole  inside,  two  lanterns  were  arranged  to 
illuminate  it  at  night. 


Widely  Used  in  Campaign 

The  ball  was  built  in  the  large  barn  floor  at  the  time  owned  by 
Samuel  Shelley,  and  at  the  present  date  (1901)  by  George  Peters,  at 
the  upper  end  of  town.  To  my  good  father  belongs  the  credit  of  origi¬ 
nating  and  executing  the  enterprise.  It  gave  him  intense  pleasure  to  see 
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that  his  work  was  appreciated  and  admired  wherever  the  ball  went, 
during  the  campaign. 

As  an  ornament  to  lead  the  procession  it  was  in  demand  in  all  the 
surrounding  counties.  A  special  carriage  was  made  for  it  and  a  team  of 
horses  was  kept  ready  to  respond  to  these  calls.  It  was  rolled  in  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Hanover,  York,  Carlisle,  Harrisburg  and  many  other  smaller  places. 
At  the  great  mass  meeting  at  the  State  Capital  in  1844,  father  had 
charge  of  it.  I  often  heard  him  relate  with  pride  his  experience  on 
that  occasion. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Susquehanna  he  could  not  get  through  the 
bridge.  As  the  water  was  low  in  the  river  he  determined  to  ford  it. 
A  man  who  knew  the  route  rode  before.  He  followed  driving  his  team  of 
four  horses.  As  the  water  deepened  the  ball  seemed  at  times  to  be  riding 
on  the  surface.  But  much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the  thousands 
who  were  watching  on  the  other  shore,  he  made  the  drive  successfully. 
He  often  told  me  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life,  when 
he  heard  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  and  found  the  ball  safe  on  the 
other  side. 

Smaller  transparencies  were  very  numerous  and  much  taste  and 
expense  were  exerted  in  the  preparation  of  banners.  These  were  generally 
made  of  silk,  finely  painted,  lined  with  gold  fringe  and  suspended  on  a 
staff  and  made  a  splendid  appearance,  in  the  procession.  Stump  speak¬ 
ing  was  then  at  the  highest  pitch  all  over  the  country.  Every  city  and 
town  had  its  political  orators,  whose  principal  force  of  eloquence  was  a 
capacity  to  ridicule  the  ideas  of  their  opponents.  The  immense  circu¬ 
lation  of  campaign  literature  has  largely  dispensed  with  the  attractive 
features  of  the  primitive  hastings.  Men  now  read  and  think  more  than 
they  did  in  the  former  days  and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the 
excitement  of  the  political  harangues. 
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Chapter  X 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

I  was  just  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  great  Civil  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  beg;an.  I  was  stationed  at  Lock  Haven,  Penna., 
when  the  bombardments  of  Fort  Sumter  took  place  and  the  great  struggle 
became  inevitable.  I  desire  in  this  and  the  following  chapters  to  record 
my  observation  upon  the  stirring  events  as  they  passed  before  my  eyes 
during  the  four  subsequent  years.  My  object  here  is  not  to  write  what 
is  common  history,  but  describe  as  well  as  I  can  what  I  saw  and  heard 
during  the  great  contest,  in  the  places  where  I  was  located  at  the  time. 

Before  describing  these  scenes,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  some  incidents  which  occurred  previously,  and  which  culminated 
in  the  war. 

We  lived  during  the  years  1859-60  in  Hancock,  Md.  This  town  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac  river  just  where  the  state  of  Maryland, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  width  of  a  mile. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  ran  along  on  the  Virginia  side.  The 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  had  reached  the  highest  pitch  and 
the  passions  of  men  on  either  side  were  inflamed  to  the  last  degree. 

Harper’s  Ferry  Incident 

One  day  in  1859  the  trains  on  the  B.  &  O.  suddenly  ceased  to  come 
from  the  east.  No  intelligence  of  the  cause  could  be  had  for  the 
telegraph  at  the  same  time  ceased  to  operate.  After  a  day  of  deep 
anxiety,  the  information  came  to  us,  that  the  Abolitionists  had  taken 
possession  of  Harper’s  Ferry  and  an  insurrection  was  started  among 
the  slaves.  So  sensitive  were  the  people  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  on 
the  subject  that  this  report  produced  a  wonderful  excitement.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  all  the  wild  and  exaggerated  reports  were  condensed 
into  the  fact  that  Capt.  John  Brown  and  his  small  band  of  men  had 
made  the  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry.  Then  followed  the  most  extravagant 
fears  on  either  side  of  the  river  that  a  vast  army  of  his  sympathizers 
were  coming  down  from  the  north  to  rescue  him.  To  meet  this  great 
invasion  the  state  militia  were  called  out.  A  company  was  stationed 
at  Alpine  depot,  opposite  our  town  and  every  day  their  drums  could 
be  heard  and  they  were  seen  drilling  along  the  river  bank.  I  could 
see  them  from  my  study  window  and  could  not  help  but  be  amused  at 
their  Falstaffian  appearance  and  the  nonsense  of  such  a  display,  for 
which  there  was  no  occasion. 

Hints  at  Confederacy 

In  November,  1860,  the  presidential  election  occurred.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  Republican  candidate  and  it  was  the  common  talk 
among  all  the  pro-slavery  people  that  if  he  was  elected  the  south  would 
secede  from  the  Union.  On  election  day  I  crossed  the  river  to  g,o  a  short 
distance  down  the  railroad  and  while  waiting  for  the  train  I  looked 
in  at  the  polling  place,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  saw 
them  voting  viva  voce.  Mr.  Swan,  the  station  agent  was  intensely 
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pro-slavery.  I  heard  him  say  to  a  quiet  looking  gentleman  who  was 
also  waiting  for  the  train,  that  Virginia  would  certainly  secede  if  Lincoln 
was  elected.  This  quiet  spoken  man  suggested  that  there  might  be 
difficulty  about  it.  At  this  he,  Mr.  Swan,  indulged  in  the  most  graphic 
description  of  a  new  Confederacy  that  would  be  established  with  Virginia 
at  the  head.  I  was  charmed  by  the  cool  manner  in  which  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  the  possible  result  of  such  a  movement.  When  the  train 
came  he  got  aboard  and  I  had  a  short  conversation  with  him.  I  learned 
subsequently  that  he  was  “Porte  Crayon,”  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributors  to  Harper’s  Magazine,  and  became  afterward  the 
General  Strawther  who  rendered  such  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  country  during  the  war. 

Lincoln  was  elected  and  then  began  a  series  of  movements  to 
advance  or  retard  the  secession  of  the  south.  In  our  little  village  there 
were  people  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  Many  of  the  wealthier  slaveholders 
gave  no  countenance  to  rebellion,  while  a  large  number  called  “flreeaters” 
used  their  best  endeavors  to  embarrass  the  coming  administration.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  speeches  made  and  resolutions  passed  to  hold  the  people 
loyal  to  the  government.  In  their  zeal  the  union  men  created  a  poll 
on  the  summit  of  “Round  Top,”  a  peak  on  the  Maryland  side  about 
three  miles  up  the  river.  For  this  pole  a  streamer  had  been  prepared 
with  the  motto  “The  Union  Forever.”  Before  the  pole  was  raised, 
however,  some  parties  of  secession  proclivities  appeared  with  another 
motto  to  add  to  the  first.  On  this  was  painted  “with  our  rights.”  This 
brought  on  a  heated  controversy,  till  an  earnest  Union  man,  named 
Slottemeyer  explained: — “Do  you  want  the  public  to  think  that  we  have 
been  such  fools  as  to  remain  in  the  union  all  the  years  of  the  past 
without  our  rights.”  This  ended  the  controversy  and  the  pole  went  up, 
without  the  addition. 


Reads  Lincoln’s  Inaugural 

There  was  a  great  amount  of  speculation  as  to  what  Lincoln  would 
do  when  he  was  inaugurated.  When  he  commenced  his  journey  to 
Washington,  every  day  the  papers  were  read  eagerly  to  g,lean  if  possible 
something  of  his  future  policy.  This  anxiety  reached  its  highest  point 
when  he  was  inaugurated.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  impatience 
everybody  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  papers  of  that  day.  Business 
was  suspended  for  a  time,  men  were  crowding  around  the  public  resorts, 
and  but  few  papers  were  then  taken  in  the  town.  In  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  crowd  that  were  waiting  at  Brosious’  store,  I  was  solicited  to 
read  the  inaugural.  I  stood  on  the  counter  and  everyone  listened 
attentively  as  I  proceeded.  Among  others  was  an  old  Mr.  Brice,  who 
had  been  a  Jackson  Democrat  from  his  youth.  He  listened  with  intensity 
till  I  came  to  that  closing  appeal.  “With  you  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,  I  leave  the  issues  of  peace  or  war”  etc.  When  I  finished 
I  saw  the  tears  rolling,  down  his  cheeks  and  looking  around  upon  the 
crowd  he  broke  out:  “Gentlemen  that  sounds  like  General  Jackson. 
You  look  out!”  In  a  few  weeks  I  had  left  the  border  along  the  Potomac 
and  was  living  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the  center  of  Pennsylvania 
when  the  war  cloud  burst. 

SENSE  IMPENDING  CALAMITY 

On  our  arrival  at  Lock  Haven  I  found  the  public  mind  excited 
about  the  condition  of  political  affairs.  There  was  a  general  dread 
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of  some  impending  calamity.  Political  feeling  ran  high;  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  now  inaugurated  and  the  last  efforts  to  avoid  a  collision  between 
the  two  sections  were  being  made.  Those  who  had  elected  him  believed 
that  he  would  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  while  the  leading 
democrats  "were  denouncing  his  refusal  to  conciliate  the  south.  “I  am 
opposed  to  coercion”  was  the  term  generally  used  to  express  their  view 
of  the  situation. 

At  last  the  telegraph  announced  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired 
upon.  This  event  made  it  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men 
that  a  conflict  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  The  proclamation  of  the 
President,  calling  for  volunteers  raised  a  wave  of  excitement  that  swept 
everything  before  it.  The  population  of  Lock  Haven  was  at  that  time 
about  4,000.  Public  meetings  were  held,  sermons  preached  in  the 
churches  and  the  recruiting  of  volunteers  began.  During  the  day  these 
recruits  would  march  and  drill  in  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  fife  and 
drum.  At  these  times  many  of  the  stores  and  shops  would  be  vacated 
while  the  young  men  employed  there  were  in  the  ranks.  To  aid  the 
cause  the  ladies  made  flags,  picked  lint  and  did  what  they  could  to 
encourage  the  general  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  church  of  which  I 
was  pastor  displayed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  its  tower,  as  did  several 
others  in  the  town.  In  a  few  weeks  the  volunteers  began  to  concen¬ 
trate  at  Harrisburg.  Their  departure  drew  an  immense  crowd  from 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  to  the  railroad  depot,  when  amid 
tears  and  cheers  they  left  to  brave  the  uncertainties  of  war. 

“Bucktail  Regiment”  Organized 

I  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  regiment  raised  by  Colonel  Kane 
in  the  mountain  region  up  the  river.  He  floated  them  down  on  rafts 
to  the  railroad  terminus,  a  few  miles  above  Lock  Haven.  This  was  the 
first  “Bucktail  Regiment”  and  became  celebrated  afterwards  by  its 
exploits.  It  was  composed  of  men  who  were  mostly  lumbermen,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exposure  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  They  were  joined 
at  this  place  with  others,  to  make  up  the  regiment.  It  was  a  pathetic 
and  inspiring  scene  to  witness  the  long  train  filled  with  these  volun¬ 
teers,  and  the  platform  crowded  with  the  parents,  wives  and  children 
of  the  soldiers,  some  weeping,  some  cheering  and  some  laughing.  When 
the  train  started  a  shout  went  up  from  the  cars  and  platform  and  we 
had  seen  our  first  departure  for  the  front. 

Shortly  after  this  we  heard  the  news  of  the  Baltimore  riot  and 
the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  soldiers.  That  news  came  on  Saturday 
night.  The  next  morning  as  I  looked  out  of  my  front  windows  I  saw 
a  number  of  brethren  standing  in  front  of  the  church.  I  could  tell 
by  their  movements  that  something  serious  had  happened.  Going  to 
the  door  I  called  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  Brother  McGhee,  who 
had  up  to  this  time  been  an  anti-coercion  Democrat,  came  across  the 
street  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  and  said  that  our  soldiers 
had  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  And  then  added  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul: — “I  tell  you  Brother  Gardner,  we’ve 
got  to  burn  Baltimore!”  That  morning  we  held  an  experience  meeting 
in  the  church  and  so  engrossed  were  all  the  people  with  the  reports 
of  the  riot,  that  instead  of  speaking  on  religious  subjects  everybody 
wanted  to  make  a  war  speech. 

West  Pointer  Ileads  Company 

At  this  time  Captain  Jarrett,  a  prominent  citizen  and  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  raised  a  company  in  the  town  and  was  elected  to  the 
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command.  Many  young  men  of  my  church  joined  it.  On  the  Sunday 
before  their  departure  they  attended  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
morning  and  the  Methodist  in  the  evening.  The  church  of  course  was 
crowded.  I  preached  from  Psalm  XX — 5.  “In  the  name  of  our  God 
we  will  set  up  our  banners.”  I  felt  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and 
was  at  my  best  in  the  delivery  of  the  sermon. 

The  political  issues  in  the  war  had  tendency  to  excite  partizan 
feeling  and  it  was  remarkable  that  in  this  locality  any  allusion  to  the 
destruction  of  slavery,  was  resented.  The  ministry  for  years  previously 
had  been  muzzled  on  this  subject,  and  refrained  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
from  discussing  it  in  the  pulpit.  And  even  at  this  time  it  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  indiscreet  to  refer  to  it  in  the  church.  I  did  not  agree 
with  my  brethren  on  this  point  and  as  I  believed  it  to  be  the  “direful 
cause  of  all  our  woes”  I  felt  inclined  to  take  a  bold  stand  on  the  subject. 

Takes  Stand  Against  Slavery 

This  opportunity  came  to  me  at  a  Union  meeting  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  on  a  day  of  “Humiliation  and  Prayer”  appointed 
by  the  President.  All  the  churches  of  the  town  were  represented  by 
their  pastors  and  each  one  made  an  address.  I  knew  that  my  remarks 
would  likely  produce  some  excitement  and  therefore  asked  to  be  placed 
last  on  the  list.  As  the  service  progressed  all  the  ordinary  sins  of  the 
nation  were  alluded  to  and  deplored,  but  the  great  sin  for  which  God 
was  cursing  the  nation  was  entirely  ignored.  When  my  turn  came 
I  resolved  to  clear  my  conscience  of  responsibility.  I  attacked  human 
slavery  with  all  the  vigor  of  my  soul.  I  declared  it  to  be  the  prime  cause 
of  the  war  and  argued  that  its  destruction  would  alone  end  the  con¬ 
flict.  The  people  became  excited;  some  protesting  and  others  approving 
and  the  result  was  that  the  meeting  adjourned  in  great  confusion. 
But  this  speech  delivered  me  from  all  trammels  in  my  public  per¬ 
formances  thereafter,  and  I  could  refer  to  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform  without  the  least  hesitation.  All  persons 
who  sympathized  with  the  South  were  aggravated  at  my  course,  but 
the  loyal  people  rallied  around  me  with  enthusiasm.  I  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  at  the  time  by  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Phillip  Price,  a  vener¬ 
able  Quaker  lady  who  heard  of  my  speech  from  members  of  her  family 
and  who  in  this  way  expressed  her  commendation.  It  was  natural  that 
amid  so  much  public  excitement  the  churches  would  give  some  demon¬ 
strations  of  patriotism.  The  pastors  generally  laid  the  cause  of  the 
country  before  God  in  their  public  prayers  and  whenever  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  admitted  would  make  a  point  in  favor  of  supporting  the 
national  government. 

One  time  I  was  preaching  a  sermon  about  Jonah.  In  referring  to 
him  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  ship  and  the  resolve  to  throw 
him  overboard,  I  referred  to  the  political  storm  now  sweeping  the  country 
and  suggested  that  slavery  was  the  Jonah  aboard  our  ship  of  state 
and  whenever  we  threw  it  overboard  the  storm  would  abate.  After  I 
finished,  the  choir  without  any  suggestion  from  me  struck  a  familiar 
war  song: — 


“Rally  round  the  flag  boys, 
Fling  it  to  the  breeze 
This  the  banner  we  love 
On  the  land  and  seas. 
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Noble  nearts  are  under  it 
So  let  the  rebels  brag 
But  fire  away  my  boys 
And  fight  for  the  flag.” 

To  the  person  who  may  read  this  narrative  long  after  the  strife  of 
war  had  passed  into  history,  and  amid  the  quiet  surroundings  of  peace, 
the  singing  of  such  a  song  in  church  during  divine  service,  will  doubtless 
seem  like  irreverence,  but  under  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  it  appeared 
perfectly  correct  and  was  heartily  enjoyed. 

“HUMAN  SLAVERY— CAUSE  OF  WAR” 

To  me  the  most  important  local  incident  in  connection  with  the  war, 
while  I  was  in  Lock  Haven,  was  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  prominent  citizens,  giving  my  view  of  the  political  situ¬ 
ation.  This  occurred  on  the  evening  of  January  1st,  1862.  The  principal 
person  in  making  arrangements  for  this  lecture  was  my  friend,  Thomas 
Yardley.  The  admission  fee  was  placed  at  25  cents  and  the  audience 
assembled  in  my  own  church  numbered  over  400.  I  was  to  receive  the 
benefit  and  he  paid  me  the  handsome  fee  of  $100.00.  The  lecture  was 
entitled  the  “Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Rebellion.”  My  contention  was  that 
the  existence,  the  increase  and  the  arrogance  of  human  slavery  was  the 
cause  of  the  war.  That  heaven,  justice,  humanity  and  Christianity  de¬ 
manded  its  expiration.  With  that  accomplished,  the  rebellion  would 
collapse  and  peace  be  secured.  This  position  was  not  endorsed  by  the 
Republican  party  or  the  administration  at  this  date.  It  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  these  views  were  expressed  just  one 
year  before  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued.  The  stern 
logic  of  war  demonstrated  my  theory  to  be  correct.  The  manuscript  of 
this  lecture  I  have  preserved  and  I  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  my  posterity. 
They  will  recognize  in  it  that  I  took  some  small  part  in  the  effort  of  the 
nation  to  rid  itself  from  the  curse  of  human  bondage.  It  is  about  as 
good  a  specimen  of  my  composition  as  I  could  produce  at  the  time,  and 
will  attest  my  loyalty  to  freedom  and  the  Union  in  that  “day  that  tried 
men’s  souls.”  I  afterward  repeated  the  lecture  in  the  court  house  at 
Bellefonte. 

Artillery  Duel 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  second  year  at  Lock  Haven,  I  went  back  to 
visit  the  people  of  Hancock  circuit.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
ravages  of  war.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  a  Southern 
force  under  the  command  of  Stonewall  Jackson  came  to  the  hills  opposite 
Hancock  and  bombarded  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  General 
Laudor.  It  was  simply  an  artillery  duel  at  long  range.  But  many  cannon 
balls  were  fired  into  the  town.  One  of  these  passed  directly  over  the 
house  in  which  we  had  lived  and  entered  a  frame  building  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  I  looked  with  strange  interest  at  the  round  hole  it 
made  in  the  weather  boarding.  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  found  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan  occupied  as  a  garrison  for  Union  troops, 
and  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Johnston  Aurick,  by  a  squad  of  cavalry, 
the  horses  stabled  in  the  basement  of  the  large  brick  mansion.  Then  I 
thought  of  the  conversation  I  heard  on  the  day  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  between  Mr.  Swan  and  “Porte  Crayon”  (General  Stautler)  and  could 
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imagine  the  surprise  and  disappointment  that  came  to  my  friend  who  was 
so  confident  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

On  my  return  I  came  back  by  way  of  McConnellsburg.  The  people 
in  that  region  were  already  familiar  with  the  machinery  of  armed  men 
and  the  sound  of  cannon.  They  appeared  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
stant  uncertainty  about  what  might  happen  to  them.  This  was  but  a 
week  before  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

About  two  months  before  our  armies  were  badly  defeated  near  Rich¬ 
mond  and  McClellan  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  to  Washington. 
The  counter  invasion  of  Maryland  then  took  place.  I  spent  a  very  sad 
week  while  the  battles  on  the  Peninsula  were  being,  fought.  Every  day 
brought  intelligence  of  disaster.  Mr.  Yardley  and  myself  went  one  day 
to  fish  in  the  Bald  Eagle  in  order  to  avoid  the  general  gloom  and  condole 
with  each  other  on  the  state  of  affairs.  On  our  return  we  learned  that 
the  worst  had  happened,  and  our  army  was  in  full  retreat.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  days  of  my  life.  Some  of  the  brave  boys  who  had 
fallen  were  from  our  town  and  the  wails  of  sorrow  was  heard  in  the  homes 
they  had  left.  To  all  this  was  added  the  painful  conviction  that  our 
defeat  was  the  result  of  the  incompetency  of  the  commanding  general. 
These  misfortunes  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  latent  patriotism  in 
many  people,  who  had  heretofore  shown  but  cold  sympathy  with  the 
government.  Many  who  had  opposed  coercion  now  became  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  war.  The  work  of  recruiting  went  on  to  supply  the  depleted 
ranks  and  almost  every  one  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  vindicating  the 
honor  of  the  flag.  My  ministry  at  Lock  Haven  was  largely  patriotic  as 
well  as  religious,  and  thougjh  I  was  disliked  by  the  “copperhead”  element 
in  the  church  and  outside  the  great  majority  of  the  people  approved  my 
course. 

Finds  Spirit  of  Hostility 

From  Lock  Haven  we  went  to  Curwinsville  in  the  spring  of  1863. 
Here  I  encountered  the  most  malignant  and  unpatriotic  spirit  that  I 
witnessed  during  the  war.  The  democratic  majority  in  the  county  of 
Clearfield  was  at  that  time  over  1000  and  disloyalty  to  the  government 
was  expressed  without  hesitation.  I  could  hardly  realize  that  in  the 
centre  of  Pennsylvania,  far  away  from  the  south,  a  spirit  of  such  hostility 
could  exist  toward  the  government.  Several  lodges  of  “Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle”  a  disloyal  secret  organization  existed  in  the  country.  At 
times  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  publicly  cheered  and  no  conceal¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  made.  So  general 
was  the  disaffection  that  it  was  necessary  to  order  two  companies  of  the 
invalid  corps  into  the  county  to  enforce  the  draft.  They  were  stationed 
just  below  Curwinsville  in  a  large  farm  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
From  this  point  they  made  a  number  of  raids  until  the  authority  of  the 
law  was  re-established.  During  their  stay  they  attended  religious  service 
in  my  church,  and  it  was  interesting,  to  see  one  half  of  the  audience  room 
filled  with  soldiers  in  their  uniform.  I  managed  to  fill  my  term  of 
service  without  compromising  my  devotion  to  the  country,  but  to  realize 
how  many  good  men  might  be  right  religiously  and  wrong  politically  was 
impossible  to  me. 
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Chapter  XI 


OUR  NATIONAL  TROUBLES 
Their  Cause  and  Their  Cure 

In  the  previous  installment  of  these  “Sunset  Memories”  I  refer  to 
the  lecture  I  delivered  in  my  church  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  evening  of  January  1st,  1862.  In  order  to  preserve  more  carefully 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  lecture  and  the  lecture  itself,  I  have 
concluded  to  transcribe  it  on  these  pages. 

At  that  time  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation 
over  the  condition  of  the  country;  and  while  the  wave  of  patriotism 
rolled  forward  irresistibly,  bitter  criticisms  of  the  government  and 
diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  administration  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  matters  of  perpetual  discussion. 

President  Lincoln  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  claimed 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
but  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  states,  while  the  Democrats  charged 
that  the  war  was  waged  principally  to  “free  the  nigger.”  There  was  in 
this,  and  almost  every  community  a  class  of  persons  who  recognized  in 
the  struggle  another  and  greater  significance.  The  anti-slavery  men 
and  women,  who  had  for  years  been  denouncing  the  great  national 
crime,  had  an  intuitive  conviction,  that  whatever  policy  was  pursued  for 
a  time,  that  sooner  or  later  in  the  providence  of  God,  before  the  war 
was  over,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  institution  would  be  the  result.  I  belonged  to  that  class  of  thinkers. 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon 
the  excitement  was  universal.  An  eruption  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
followed.  During  this  time,  though  naturally  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
I  preserved  an  unusual  calmness  of  manner  of  speech  and  observed  the 
scenes  around  me  with  a  peculiar  feeling.  My  wife  observed  this  and 
said  to  me,  “Why  is  it  that  you  seem  to  be  so  calm?  Everyone  else  is 
excited  but  you.”  My  reply  was:  “This  has  more  meaning  to  me  than 
many  others.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  blast  of  God’s  trumpet  calling 
the  nation  to  judgment  for  the  crime  of  human  slavery.”  From  that 
moment  till  the  close  of  the  war,  amid  all  the  discouragements  and 
reverses  I  had  a  firm  faith  that  the  Union  would  be  preserved  and 
slavery  destroyed. 

It  was  known  to  many  that  I  entertained  these  views,  which  were 
considered  radical,  and  freely  expressed  them.  A  number  of  citizens 
were  desirous  to  hear  me  discuss  the  question  from  my  own  standpoint 
before  the  public.  Prominent  among  these  was  my  personal  friend, 
Thomas  Yardley,  who  addressed  to  me  an  invitation  signed  by  himself 
and  others.  Having  accepted,  arrangements  were  made  to  deliver  the 
lecture  in  my  church  on  the  evening  of  January  1st,  1862,  just  one  year 
before  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued.  I  have  preserved 
with  great  care  the  manuscript  as  a  specimen  of  my  composition  at  the 
time,  and  what  is  more  gratifying,  that  the  prophecy  of  the  lecture  was 
fulfilled  just  one  year  from  the  time  of  its  delivery. 
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THE  INVITATION 


Lock  Haven,  December  3,  1861 


Rev.  L.  M.  Gardner 
Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned  hearing  of  your  Lecture  upon  the  subject  of 
“Our  National  Troubles”  and  feeling  satisfied  that  this  community  will 
derive  great  pleasure  and  benefit  from  an  expression  of  your  views  upon 
this  all  absorbing  topic,  we  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you  will 
deliver  the  same  before  an  audience  of  our  townspeople  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 


Yours  truly 


Thomas  Yardley 
I.  A.  Wilson 

R.  Read 

L.  A.  Maurey 
Sam’l  Hepburn 
G.  Mussina 
I.  Graflns 
Thomas  Kitchen 
David  Allen 

S.  D.  Ball 
Phillip  M.  Price. 


I.  I.  Bisel 
B.  H.  Frederick 
John  L.  Doty 
Orim  Shaw 
W.  E.  Custin 
Edward  A.  Mackey 
N.  Shaw 
I.  D.  Shatton 
Charles  Blanchard 
Humphrey  Eastwood 
I.  N.  Welliver 


“God  in  History”  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting  but  also  the 
most  profitable  studies  in  which  we  can  engage.  It  is  designed  not  only 
to  enable  us  to  watch  the  rise,  progress  and  development  of  any  particular 
nation,  to  contemplate  merely  the  physical  or  political  relations  of  the 
different  races  of  men,  but  in  addition  to  this  to  comprehend  the  primal 
causes  of  their  success  or  failure  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
understand  the  operations  of  divine  providence  which  regulates  and 
controls  the  whole. 

As  the  existence  of  a  God  is  the  foundation  idea  of  all  religion,  so 
is  it  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  those  difficult  problems  in  history  which 
can  not  be  accounted  for  on  ordinary  grounds.  It  is  from  this  stand¬ 
point  alone  that  we  can  secure  an  accurate  view  of  the  march  of  empire 
along  the  path  of  time.  Standing  on  this  basis  only  can  the  Christian, 
the  philosopher,  the  statesman  and  the  patriot,  leam  truly  the  lessons 
that  are  taught  and  imbibe  the  correct  principles  of  civil  and  political 
philosophy  which  are  inculcated.  The  field  for  investigation  of  this 
kind  are  as  wide  as  the  world.  It  stretches  from  the  present  back  to  the 
primeval  period,  when  mankind  in  paradisaical  loveliness  and  purity 
enacted  the  prologue  to  the  illiad  of  the  human  race. 


“God  Reigns  Supreme  on  Earth” 


Every  nation,  however  small  it  may  be  in  comparison  with  others, 
has  contributed  its  share  of  material  to  illustrate  the  ground  principle 
that  God  reigns  supreme  on  the  earth  and  that  nations  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals  prosper  or  decline  in  proportion  as  they  obey  or  disregard  His 
divine  mandates.  Hence  when  great  calamities  befall  a  people,  when  a 
vast  nation  is  shaken  from  centre  to  circumference  by  a  mighty  convul- 
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sion,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  true  patriotism,  to  examine  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  struggle,  to  search  out  the  cause  of  that  calamity 
and  if  it  be  not  too  late  to  apply  such  remedial  agencies  as  will  stay 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and  restore  health  to  the  body  politic.  To 
do  this  firmly  and  honestly  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  pre¬ 
conceived  errors.  It  may  bring  us  into  contact  with  many  cherished 
prejudices.  It  may  require  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  our  mode  of 
thought,  but  it  must  inevitably  result  in  a  loftier  patriotism  and  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  now  presenting  the  world  with  one 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  that  a  pen  of  history  has  ever  recorded. 
In  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  we  find  ample  cause  for  the 
deepest  solicitude  and  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  Union, 
which  has  for  nearly  a  century  been  the  protecting  shield  of  millions 
of  free  men  and  the  star  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth. 
How  glorious  has  been  our  past,  how  melancholy  our  present  condition! 

America  Is  Discovered 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  European  world  were 
strangers  to  the  existence  of  a  western  hemisphere,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
whose  spirit  of  enterprise  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  conceived  the  idea 
of  exploring  the  far  distant  seas  which  lay  toward  sunset.  With  a  band 
of  dauntless  followers  and  three  small  ships  he  launched  forth  from  his 
native  shores.  After  tossing  for  weeks  upon  the  wild  billows  of  the 
Atlantic,  till  hope  had  almost  expired  in  their  breasts,  a  bright  morning 
sun  revealed  to  that  brave  mariner  a  sight  which  compensated  him  for 
all  his  toils  and  immortalized  his  name  in  history.  He  beheld  the  coasts 
of  a  new  world.  Planting  his  flag  staff  upon  soil  which  till  then  had 
been  unknown  to  the  civilized  world,  Christopher  Columbus,  discovered 
America.  This  occurred  in  1492.  When  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
reached  Europe  it  startled  every  nation.  The  spirit  of  adventure  was 
aroused  from  the  plains  of  Italy  to  the  British  Isles  and  all  eyes 
seemed  to  turn  with  intense  curiosity  to  the  shores  of  the  new-born  land. 

As  Spain  was  the  first  to  discover,  so  it  was  the  first  to  occupy  and 
explore  the  hidden  regions  of  the  new  continent.  Expedition  after 
expedition  crossed  the  stormy  main,  till  the  whole  of  that  region  lying 
within  the  torrid  zone  was  added  to  the  domain  of  that  ancient  empire. 
Pizaro  conquered  Mexico  and  Balboa  ascended  the  peaks  of  the  Andes 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  While  the  triumphant 
Spaniards  were  revelling  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  the  spirit  of 
maritime  adventure  was  fast  developing  among  the  Anglo  Saxons  who 
peopled  the  islands  of  Britain.  Voyages  of  discovery  and  conquest  were 
projected  and  executed  with  eminent  success.  Turning  their  courses 
more  to  the  northward  they  reached  the  coasts  of  the  vast  continent 
in  more  temperate  climes  and  took  possession  of  the  trackless  wilder¬ 
ness.  Then  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in.  Colonies  were  planted, 
provinces  organized,  and  the  foundations  of  empire  laid  in  America. 

Escape  Religious  Persecutions 

As  early  as  1607  the  English  occupied  Virginia.  In  after  years 
permanent  settlements  were  made  southward  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  But  the  most  significant  of  all  these  movements  was  that 
which  sought  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England.  Religious  persecution 
at  home  prompted  a  small  band  of  Puritans  to  seek  the  distant  wilds  of 
the  New  World  as  an  asylum  from  their  wrongs.  In  1620  the  Mayflower 
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emptied  its  precious  cargo  upon  Plymouth  Rock  and  planted  that  seed 
from  which  has  sprung  the  cherished  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  that  pervade  the  land.  An  epoch  so  distinguished  is  immortalized 
by  Mrs.  Hemans  in  her  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.” 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o’er 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  wild  New  England’s  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes 
They  the  true  hearted  came 
Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come 
In  silence  and  in  fear 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  songs  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  wood  rang 

To  the  anthems  of  the  free. 

Aye,  call  it  holy  ground 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

In  analyzing  the  motives  which  promoted  the  occupancy  of  American 
soil  in  its  three  grand  divisions  we  discover:  First,  that  a  lust  for  gold 
drew  the  Spaniard  into  Mexico.  Second,  that  a  desire  for  power  and 
empire  ruled  in  the  organization  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Potomac, 
and  third,  that  religion  and  a  love  of  liberty  prompted  the  settlements 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  These  principles  have  more  or  less 
characterized  the  public  spirit  of  each  section  ever  since.  From  these 
beginnings  as  the  years  rolled  by  the  tide  of  civilization  rising  higher, 
swept  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  toward  the  mountains  of  the 
interior.  The  forests  fell  before  the  woodman’s  axe,  the  plough  turned 
up  the  virgin  soil  and  the  arts  of  peace  supplanted  the  rude  vocations 
of  the  savage.  Hamlets  grew  into  towns  and  these  fast  swelled  into 
cities.  The  sails  of  commerce  soon  dotted  the  coasts  as  the  rewards 
of  industry  were  heaped  upon  the  wharves. 

America  for  Americans 

A  single  glance  at  the  geographical  position  of  the  new  world  would 
convince  a  sagacious  observer,  that  it  could  not  long  remain  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  transatlantic  powers.  With  a  country,  vast  in 
its  physical  resources,  a  spirit  of  indomitable  energy  pervading  the 
masses,  and  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  foreign  power  our  ancestors 
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were  not  long  in  learning  the  lesson  that  “America  belonged  to  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  A  few  bold  strokes  of  Kingly  tyranny  shattered  the  cord  which 
bound  the  colonies  to  the  British  throne  and  the  stamp  act  severed  the 
last  strand. 

A  new  era  then  dawned.  The  thunder  of  Bunker  Hill  rolled  along 
the  coast  from  Boston  Bay  to  the  Roanoke.  The  fires  of  the  revolution 
burned  on  every  hill  top  and  the  birth  pains  of  an  infant  nation  were 
felt  all  over  the  land.  Then  came  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  the  exposition  of  principles  which  were  maturing  for  years.  It 
expressed  in  one  immortal  sentence  the  philosophy  of  the  revolution: 
“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal  and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights  and  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  What  was  begun  at 
Bunker  Hill  was  finished  at  Yorktowne  seven  years  afterward. 

During  this  period  the  Union  was  forming.  Mutual  danger  and 
mutual  interests  drew  the  colonies  together.  The  Revolutionary  war 
was  but  the  fire  that  melted  sectional  differences  and  fused  the  separate 
states  into  unity.  The  constitution  was  the  mould  that  shaped  and  gave 
permanency  to  the  whole.  This  Union  then  was  a  child  of  Providence. 
What  has  been  its  past  history?  Take  up  the  annals  of  the  world, 
search  out  the  pedigree  of  every  nation  that  has  ever  been  known  and 
you  fail  to  find  another  instance  of  national  prosperity  equal  to  our  own. 

The  Tide  of  Christianity  Rolls  Onward 

Starting  in  the  path  of  empire  not  a  century  ago,  the  Union  has 
marched  to  an  eminence  of  power  and  influence  that  has  amazed  the 
world.  Here  upon  American  soil  the  angel  of  liberty  bruised  and  banished 
by  the  despotism  of  the  old  world  found  a  resting  place.  She  lifted  up 
the  anchor  of  hope  and  saw  the  toiling  millions  of  other  lands  take 
heart  and  smile.  At  every  wave  of  her  wand  new  life  and  vigor  flashed 
throughout  the  nation  until  every  hill  and  valley  had  become  redolent 
with  the  songs  of  liberty.  Under  the  broad  aegis  of  the  Union,  religion, 
science  and  the  arts  have  reached  a  perfection  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past.  Covered  with  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  our 
wives  and  little  ones  have ,  listened  all  their  lives  to  the  peaceful  sound 
of  the  church  bells.  We  have  seen  Christianity  roll  like  a  tide  of  glory, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  wide  prairie  of  the  west. 
Sustained  by  the  Union,  we  have  beheld  internal  improvements  cutting 
their  way  through  our  mountains  and  along  our  rivers.  With  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Union  we  have  seen  colleges  and  school  houses  spring  up  as 
by  magic  to  shed  the  light  of  science  upon  the  rising  generations.  All 
has  been  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  in  the  past. 

Rebellion  and  Treason 

But  lo!  what  a  change  has  “come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams!” 
What  do  we  see  today?  That  same  Union  heaving  in  a  storm  of  rebellion 
and  impending  to  ruin.  The  glorious  temple  of  liberty  in  flames,  its 
pillars  shaken  to  the  foundation  and  its  sacred  altars  polluted  with  the 
foulest  treason.  The  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum  have  startled  our  ears, 
and  thousands  of  freedom’s  sons  have  rushed  to  the  rescue.  They  have 
gone  from  the  hills  of  New  England,  from  the  shores  of  the  Lakes,  from 
the  prairies  of  the  west  and  from  the  iron  mountains  of  our  own  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  looms  have  ceased  their  hum  in  the  factories,  the  forge 
hammer  reposes  in  silence  upon  its  anvil,  a  thousand  plows  stand  in 
their  furrows,  while  the  hands  that  guided  them  are  now  bearing 
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weapons  of  destruction.  The  dark  cloud  of  civil  war  is  now  hanging  over 
our  heads.  Europe  looks  on  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  waits  with 
impatience  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Her  oppressed  ones  tremble  lest 
the  star  of  freedom  shall  be  blotted  out  while  her  kings  and  princes  laugh 
with  scorn  at  a  bruised  Union  consecrated  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Why  has  this  direful  calamity  befallen  us?  What  have  we  done 
that  God  should  call  us  to  such  a  fearful  account?  Where  shall  we 
find  the  potent  cause  of  our  National  troubles,  and  what  remedy  will 
restore  us  to  peace  again?  Shall  we  be  honest  in  these  inquiries;  shall 
we  be  firm  in  the  exposure  of  the  true  cause  or  recreant  to  God  and 
our  country,  ignore  the  disease  and  let  our  nation  die? 

In  tracing  out  this  cause  we  are  compelled  to  advert  to  the  original 
principles  which  entered  into  the  social  competition  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  While  the  northern  colonies  were  exerting 
themselves  to  maintain  unchanged  those  ideas  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  at  first  gave  them  birth;  while  they  were  founding  Yale 
and  Harvard  as  centres  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence;  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  were  importing  cargoes  of  slaves  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa  to  till  their  plantations.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conscience 
of  the  early  colonists  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade, 
the  gains  of  the  system  and  the  force  of  custom  soon  silenced  all  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  Each  returning  year  witnessed  an  increase,  either  by  birth  or 
importation  of  that  class  of  society,  which  according  to  the  decision  of 
an  eminent  modern  jurist  has  *no  rights,  which  a  white  man  is  bound 
to  respect.”  Stolen  away  from  his  native  land  the  fated  African  became 
a  common  article  of  merchandise  upon  American  soils. 

Our  National  Troubles — Their  Cause  and  Their  Cure 

It  is  not  embraced  in  the  design  of  this  lecture  to  discuss  the  ab¬ 
stract  principle  of  Human  Slavery.  The  tone  of  moral  sentiment  in  all 
past  ages  and  the  universal  vercuct  of  the  civilized  world  settles  the 
question  beyond  disputation  that  it  is  only  ‘‘evil  and  that  continually.” 
That  it  is  a  continued  infringement  of  the  sacred  rights  of  man,  a  curse 
to  the  master,  a  curse  to  the  slave,  a  blight  and  dishonor  to  the  soul 
upon  which  it  is  nourished.  To  its  existence  among  us  as  a  people  do  we 
attribute  the  chief  and  primal  cause  of  all  our  present  national  trouble. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1776  succeeded  and  the  blood  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  was  warm  with  the  Are  of  liberty,  it  required  no  meta-physical 
reasoning  to  convince  them  that  slavery  was  wrong.  They  saw  intuitive¬ 
ly  that  there  was  no  consistency  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  a  system  that  perpetuated  the  bondage  of  their 
weaker  fellow-men.  Hence  all  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  whether  north 
or  south,  were  anti-slavery  men  in  sentiment.  I  repeat  it,  that  without 
a  single  exception,  all  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution,  and  found¬ 
ers  of  the  government  were  anti-slavery  men.  With  Washington  at 
their  head  and  supported  by  Jefferson,  they  looked  upon  the  system  as 
one  that  could  not  long  exist  in  peace  among  a  free  and  enlightened 
people.  These  great  lights  of  Virginia,  publicly  expressed  sentiments 
which  if  uttered  upon  their  graves  today  would  cost  any  man  his  life. 
To  illustrate  their  views,  allow  me  to  make  a  quotation  from  each. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Opposed  Slavery 

In  1786  General  Washington  declared:  ‘‘There  is  not  a  man  living 
who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the 
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abolition  of  slavery.  But  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by 
which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by  legislative  authority;  and 
this  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go  will  never  be  wanting.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  “Notes  on  Virginia,”  thus  expresses  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  system.  “The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave, 
is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremit¬ 
ting  despotism  on  the  one  part  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 
Nobody  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  an  abolition  not  only  of  the  trade, 
but  of  the  conditions  of  slavery,  and  certainly  nobody  will  be  more  willing 
to  encounter  every  sacrifice  for  that  object.”  And  again  he  asks:  “And 
can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?  That  they  are  not  to  be  violated,  but  with 
his  wrath?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
just;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that,  considering  numbers,  na¬ 
ture  and  natural  means,  only  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an 
exchange  of  situation  is  among  possible  events;  that  it  may  become  prob¬ 
able  by  supernatural  interference.  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  that 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest.” 

Constitution,  Cornerstone  of  Freedom 

Such  were  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  in  the  purest  days  of  the 
Republic.  No  man  of  prominence  dared  to  risk  his  reputation  by  assert¬ 
ing  anything  else  or  asking  more  for  slavery  then  a  mere  temporary 
existence,  until  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
master  and  slave.  The  best  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  comer  stone  of 
that  instrument  was  freedom.  Not  to  a  special  class  alone,  but  that  it 
contemplated  the  prospective  freedom  of  every  human  being  that  should 
dwell  upon  American  soil.  So  careful  were  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  this  point,  so  anxious  that  their  views  should  never  be  misinter¬ 
preted,  that  they  nowhere  used  the  word  slave  in  that  instrument, 
nowhere  did  they  express  in  language,  or  by  any  fair  construction  of 
language,  imply  that  there  could  be  the  right  of  property  in  man.  They 
speak  of  slaves  as  “persons  held  to  service”;  as  persons  for  whom  there 
might  be  a  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation.  They  evidently 
hoped  and  believed  that  that  constitution  would  go  down  to  future  times 
and  ages,  to  a  period  when  slavery  would  cease  in  the  land  and  in  the 
world,  and  they  were  evidently  unwilling  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
slave  in  the  constitution,  to  make  it  possible  for  posterity  to  infer  either 
that  they  approved  of  the  system  or  that  they  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  perpetuated. 

To  show  their  determination  to  crush  out  the  system,  they  made 
provision  by  which  laws  could  be  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  firmly  believing  that  when  that  should  be  done  the  institution 
would  die  of  its  own  accord.  I  admit  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  view  upon  this  point,  but  we  cannot  deny  them  the  honor  of  being 
pure  in  their  purposes  to  root  out  the  mighty  evil.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
repress  the  indignation  which  I  feel  when  I  hear  those  patriotic  men 
censured  for  not  advancing  further  than  they  did  in  the  Constitution. 
Why  was  it  that  they  did  not  make  an  end  of  slavery  at  once?  It  was 
because  they  were  convinced  that  their  posterity  would  be  true  to  the 
example  which  they  set  and  following  in  their  footsteps  proceed  by 
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legislative  acts  peacefully  to  break  the  yokes  of  the  bondmen  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free.  I  confess  that  their  confidence  was  misplaced.  But  I 
will  do  them  the  honor  here  to  say  that  if  they  had  for  a  moment  sus¬ 
pected,  that,  we,  their  children,  would  have  been  so  recreant  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom  they  would  have  taken  it  out  of  our  hands  and  done  the 
work  themselves.  Immortal  praise  then  to  the  noble  framers  of  our 
Federal  Constitution. 

We  do  not  look  merely  at  the  records  of  our  statesmen  to  ascertain 
the  primitive  doctrine  upon  this  question  (slavery).  The  churches  of  our 
land  have  a  record  upon  it  too.  When  the  Revolution  gave  to  each 
religious  denomination  an  independency,  and  a  separate  organization, 
they  all,  without  hesitation,  bore  their  testimony  against  slavery  as  a  sin. 
By  the  enactments  of  their  Synods,  Assemblies,  Conferences  &c  they 
condemned  the  system  as  unrighteous,  and  following  the  Apostolic  ex¬ 
ample,  sought  to  inculcate  those  Christian  views  upon  the  subject  that 
would  speedily  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  without  dishonor  or 
injury  to  the  Master.  They  exacted  from  the  Christian  Master  that  He 
would  “render  unto  His  servant  that  which  was  just  and  equal.”  Of  the 
Christian  slave  that  he  should  count  his  master  worthy  of  honor  and 
while,  in  the  providence  of  God,  their  relationship  as  such  should  con¬ 
tinue.  He  would  render  him  obedience.  But  in  their  specifications  upon 
these  principles,  they  forever  kept  emancipation  in  view.  The  Master 
was  taught  not  to  look  upon  the  relation  as  perpetual  and  the  slave  was 
comforted  with  the  prospect  of  the  boon  of  freedom  to  be  bestowed  at 
the  proper  time. 


Tolerant  Attitude  of  Church 

As  I  am  more  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  subject  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  I  refer  to  it  as  an  example  of 
the  Christian  spirit  of  those  times.  When  our  church  wTas  organized,  it 
was  upon  a  strong  anti-slavery  basis.  Our  fathers  in  the  ministry  deemed 
it  their  sacred  duty  to  protect  the  church  from  the  censure  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  place  her  upon  the  platform  of  the  Apostles.  Their  first 
enactment  merely  tolerated  the  relation  among  the  private  members  of 
the  church,  but  strictly  forbade  it  under  all  circumstances  among  those 
who  were  elected  to  official  positions,  so  careful  were  they  lest  it  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  leaders  of  the  church.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pleasure  that  we  can  today  refer  to  these  early  statutes  in  our 
discipline  as  having  been  originated  and  passed  upon  slave  soil.  The 
men  who  urged  those  measures  were  bom  and  raised  in  slave  communi¬ 
ties  and  cannot  now  be  charged  with  sectional  prejudices  and  motives.  I 
have  referred  to  these  facts  to  illustrate  the  pure  sentiment  which  existed 
in  the  primitive  days  of  the  Republic,  both  in  church  and  state.  Not  in 
one  particular  locality  but  every  place  where  the  constitution  was 
recognized  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Cotton  Gin  Helped  Slavery 

It  now  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to  trace  out  the  degeneracy  of 
sentiment  upon  this  great  question  and  show  how  that  degeneracy  has 
produced  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs.  Not  long  after  the 
formation  of  the  Government,  unforeseen  events  occurred  which  gave  to 
slavery  more  value  than  it  originally  possessed.  The  trade  in  cotton 
was  at  first  insignificant.  No  particular  value  was  attached  to  it,  but 
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it  gradually  increased  with  other  departments  of  agriculture.  As  slave 
labor  seemed  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  human 
cupidity  was  not  long  in  organizing  the  slave-gang  to  work  the  plantation. 
It  was  found  too,  to  be  the  best  investment  of  slave  labor  that  could  be 
made.  Shortly  after,  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  gave  a  value  to  the 
institution  which  perhaps  it  never  would  otherwise  have  acquired.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  ever  did  exist  such  a  potentate  as 
“King  Cotton”  history  will  undoubtedly  fix  this  as  the  time  of  his 
coronation.  The  cotton  trade  now  became  a  fixed  fact  and  a  continued 
source  of  immense  wealth  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  The  states¬ 
men  of  the  south,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  too  many  of  the  Christians, 
saw  before  long  that  if  this  mine  of  wealth  was  to  be  kept  open  forever, 
they  must  change  their  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  must  blot 
out  all  hope  or  expectation  of  its  speedy  abolition.  Indeed  they  must 
educate  the  public  mind  up  to  the  point  that  it  was  right  and  therefore 
to  be  endorsed  by  both  church  and  state. 

The  lust  for  gain  is  such  a  prominent  feature  of  our  native  depravity 
that  in  a  thousand  instances,  like  a  resistless  torrent,  it  has  swept  before 
it  all  the  barriers  which  morality  and  sound  religion  have  set  up.  It 
defiantly  overruns  all  the  traditions  of  right  which  have  been  accepted 
by  a  people  for  ages.  Although  the  instance  before  us  is  the  most 
audacious  and  unparalleled  in  history  you  can  scarcely  find  a  nation  or 
state  where  there  are  not  illustrations  of  this  principle.  Why  is  it  that  we 
cannot  control  Sunday  travel  on  our  railroads  on  the  Sabbath  day? 
Simply  because  the  company  thinks  it  pays.  Why  is  it  that  the  liquor 
traffic  is  so  unrestricted,  that  men  can  follow  drunkard-making  with  such 
impunity?  Simply  because  there  is  capital  invested  in  the  business,  it 
yields  a  good  income  and  the  profits  control  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people  who  allow  it  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Lust  for  Profit  Rises 

So  has  it  been  with  slavery.  The  moment  that  institution  was  erect¬ 
ed  into  a  great  colossal  God  of  gain,  down  went  religion,  morality, 
patriotism  and  traditional  right  before  it.  It  became  thence  forward  the 
district  policy  of  the  state  and  church,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
it  existed,  not  uproot  and  destroy,  but  to  protect,  cherish  and  sustain  it. 
Here  the  degeneracy  first  became  manifest.  Slavery  in  the  state  became 
impatient  of  discussion,  uneasy  about  its  rights  and  insolent  toward  all 
who  dared  to  question  its  propriety.  Slavery  in  the  church  became  more 
bold,  crept  up  from  one  official  station  to  another  till  at  last  it  reached 
the  ministry  and  stood  defiant  in  the  Sanctuary  of  God,  claiming  a 
divine  origin.  It  is  truly  painful  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  the 
great  apostacy  of  the  American  people  upon  this  question.  With  the 
bright  examples  and  sound  principles,  with  which  we  started  out  in  the 
career  of  empire,  it  is  shocking  to  discover  how  soon  we  lost  the  elevated 
patriotism  of  our  fathers.  They  intended  slavery  to  live  but  a  short 
time  within  the  bounds  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  then  to  die  a 
natural  death  and  pass  away  without  a  struggle.  The  grass  has  scarcely 
begun  to  grow  upon  their  graves,  till  it  broke  the  barrier  and  rolled  over 
the  fair  fields  of  Kentucky  and  down  the  Mississippi.  Turning  its  course, 
like  the  ebbing  tide  it  swept  over  the  fertile  hills  of  Missouri.  Freedom 
then  raised  her  voice  and  entered  her  protest.  She  received  as  a  bribe  to 
keep  quiet  the  compromise  of  1820.  A  compromise  which  subsequent  facts 
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show  was  made  to  be  broken,  whenever  the  right  time  should  come.  The 
next  advance  of  slavery  was  to  take  possession  of  Texas.  Here  it  paused 
for  a  little  while  and  then  again  like  an  evil  genius  struck  its  march  for 
the  territory  of  freedom. 

During  all  this  time  the  free  sentiment  of  the  north  was  either  asleep 
or  being  corrupted.  The  National  government  was  under  the  control  of 
the  slave  power  and  the  perpetual  study  of  northern  politicians  was,  how 
to  catch  the  southern  vote.  It  is  true  that  a  few  warning  voices  were 
raised,  but  they  were  soon  hushed  by  the  roaring  of  the  storm.  (At 
length  a  crisis  came.)  The  Missouri  compromise  which  had  been  deemed 
as  sacred  as  the  Constitution  itself,  was  broken.  The  last  barrier  was 
removed  and  all  the  virgin  soil  of  the  American  Republic  proclaimed  to 
be  the  home  of  slavery.  If  there  did  remain  any  free  sentiment  yet  in 
the  nation  is  it  any  wonder  that  it  now  would  spring  up  and  make  at 
least  one  last  effort  to  redeem  the  hopes  of  the  fathers? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  question  in  the  church.  Just  in  proportion  as 
slavery  became  popular  and  influential  in  the  state,  so  was  it  winked  at 
and  tolerated  in  the  church.  If  the  testimony  against  it  did  remain  on 
the  books,  it  was  only  referred  to  casually  and  at  times  to  suit  emer¬ 
gencies;  the  subject  became  a  delicate  one  to  mention  during  pastoral 
interviews  with  the  Christian  Master  and  those  occasional  violations  of 
Christian  propriety  which  at  first  met  with  a  stem  reprimand  were 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  voice  of  the  pulpit  was  hushed  hy  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  people  and  the  minister  of  Christ  was  told  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  other  sins  and  ignore  that  of  slavery  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Christian  conscience  on  the  subject  was 
entirely  obliterated  where  slavery  did  exist,  and  benumbed  where  it  did 
not  exist.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  state  of  religious  sentiment  should 
produce  a  class  of  pro-slavery  divines  so  perfect  was  the  revolution  that 
in  the  very  pulpit  where  sixty  years  ago  their  fathers  proclaimed  that 
slavery  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  extirpated,  their  sons  in  the  gospel 
proclaimed  that  it  was  right  and  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  Is  it  sup- 
posable  that  God  would  look  upon  this  apostlery  with  pleasure  and  permit 
it  to  prosper? 


Reaction  for  Freedom 

A  reaction  for  freedom  took  place  in  the  church,  the  anti-slavery 
conscience  was  revived  and  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  practice  up 
to  the  rule.  What  was  the  consequence?  Ecclesiastical  secessionism 
then  began.  First  went  a  portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
because  forsooth,  her  highest  officer  was  not  permitted  to  hold  property 
In  man  and  retain  his  position.  Then  followed  the  Baptist,  then  the 
Presbyterian  until  almost  every  denomination  in  the  land  has  split  upon 
the  subject. 

What  was  going  on  in  the  churches  gave  warning  years  ago  of  what 
would  take  place  in  the  state  whenever  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  checked. 
As  long  as  it  could  hold  the  union  under  its  influence  there  was  no 
motive  for  disunion.  But  when  it  could  do  so  no  longer,  without  regard 
to  the  sacred  claims  of  the  constitution,  it  would  let  the  “Union  slide.” 

That  period  came  one  year  ago.  The  sovereign  people  of  these  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  suffrage  as  freemen  decided  that  slavery 
should  go  no  further.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  success 
or  misfortune  of  any  political  party  at  that  time,  but  I  note  the  fact  as 
historical,  that  one  year  ago,  the  American  people  in  the  exercise  of  their 
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constitutional  privileges  at  the  ballot  box  declared  that  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  territories  should  not  be  polluted  with  slavery.  This  decision  raised 
the  howl  of  treason  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  There  came 
back  from  almost  every  slave  state  but  one  simple,  sullen  answer;  we 
will  break  up  the  union,  we  will  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces  and  we 
will  resist  with  fire  and  sword  any  who  dare  to  prevent  us.  Because  they 
carried  out  their  treasonable  threats  we  now  have  the  rebellion  on  our 
hands. 


Slavery,  Basis  of  Trouble 

Because  the  eighteen  millions  of  people  in  the  free  states  claimed 
that  what  God  had  made  free  soil  should  remain  so,  the  eight  millions  of 
the  south  are  resolved  to  destroy  the  temple  of  liberty  which  their  own 
fathers  helped  to  build  and  to  establish  on  American  soil,  what  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen,  a  government  whose  corner  stone  shall  be 
slavery.  Can  any  man  of  intelligence  look  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  trace 
out  the  history  of  this  institution  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  not  believe 
that  human  slavery  is  the  chief  and  primal  cause  of  our  national  trouble? 
Can  any  Christian  with  the  love  of  Christ  burning  upon  the  altar  of  his 
heart,  reflect  that  while  millions  of  slaves  have  been  suffering  in  their 
own  lands  for  more  than  half  a  century,  that  the  churches  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  cries,  that  the  ministry  has  been  forbidden  to  speak 
of  their  wrongs,  and  not  feel  that  the  vengeance  of  God  is  waking  up 
as  it  did  with  Egypt  of  old?  Look  at  this  subject  as  you  may,  palliate  the 
evil  as  you  please,  the  fact  remains  unalterable,  that  slavery  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  our  National  troubles. 

You  may  refer  to  secondary  causes  as  hastening  the  present  crisis, 
but  this  proposition  can  never  be  shaken  while  the  facts  are  before  us, 
that  if  we  would  have  had  no  slavery  we  would  have  had  no  agitation 
of  the  subject  and  no  cause  for  disunion.  Let  us  be  honest  before  God 
and  the  civilized  world  and  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth. 

Having  spoken  of  the  cause  of  our  troubles,  allow  me  now  to  suggest 
what  seems  to  be  the  only  cure  that  can  be  applied.  The  first  point  is  to 
sustain  the  Federal  Government  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
If  this  is  not  done,  treason  will  be  successful  and  our  unborn  children 
will  never  see  what  we  have  seen,  a  free,  happy  and  united  people  com¬ 
manding  the  respect  of  all  the  world.  We  must  bring  our  patriotism  to 
the  point  that  will  enable  us  to  declare  that  the  union  must  and  shall 
be  preserved,  and  to  act  out  the  declaration  "with  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  If  I  had  the  ability  to  do  so,  I  would  bring  up  the  spirit  of  the 
old  hero  of  New  Orleans  and  breath  it  into  the  souls  of  every  loyal  man 
in  the  land.  It  is  not  the  mere  profession  of  unionism  that  is  now  going 
to  save  the  country.  Just  as  long  as  there  is  a  half-heartedness  in  the 
cause,  that  long  the  cause  will  be  in  danger.  Why,  there  are  men  almost 
everywhere  who  are  just  as  indifferent  about  the  success  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  though  nothing  was  at  stake.  They  are  good  union  men  (so 
they  say)  but  because  the  president  suspends  the  writ  of  “habeas  corpus” 
to  prevent  traitors  from  escaping  the  clutches  of  the  law,  they  have 
more  words  of  denunciation  for  the  constitutional  defenders  of  their 
liberties  than  they  have  for  the  traitors  themselves. 

Another  class  are  noble  union  men;  they  love  the  union  in  their 
hearts  (so  they  say)  but  if  it  took  $25 DO  tax  to  save  the  Union  they 
would  let  it  go  and  joy  go  with  it.  Now  such  unionism  as  that  is  not 
only  pitiable,  it  is  contemptible.  Show  me  the  man  who  in  this  hour 
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is  an  out  and  out  Union  man,  without  any  ifs  or  provisos  about  it,  who 
intends  to  stand  up  for  the  stars  and  stripes,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  man  for  the  times.  But  more  respectable  ever 
is  the  avowed  secessionist  than  that  craven-hearted  creature  who  can 
sit  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  enjoy  the  protection  of  that  good  old 
flag,  have  his  family  and  property  rights  secure  under  its  folds,  and  yet 
be  finding  fault  with  everything  that  is  being  done  to  crush  the 
rebellion  out,  and  save  the  country. 

War  to  Preserve  Union 

Now  I  know  that  war  is  a  terrible  calamity.  That  civil  war  is 
to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  revolutionary  war  was  a  terrible  calamity,  but  submission 
to  British  tyranny  was  worse.  Our  fathers  chose  the  least  of  two  evils, 
and  took  the  war.  The  present  war  for  the  union  against  slavery  is 
a  great  calamity.  It  will  be  attended  with  an  immense  loss  of  life  and 
treasure.  But  all  this,  sooner  than  lose  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty 
which  is  bound  up  in  the  Union.  We  are  now  suffering  because  we 
have  not  been  truer  to  that  cause  before.  Let  us  bear  our  chastise¬ 
ment  patiently  and  do  better  in  the  future.  I  tell  you  that  God  will 
curse  us  and  our  posterity  after  us  if  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  this 
emergency.  We  shall  be  ashamed  to  meet  the  men  of  ’76  in  the  spirit 
world  who  periled  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor 
to  give  us  this  union,  if  we  prove  ourselves  unworthy  to  sustain  it. 

And  as  we  see  what  has  caused  us  all  this  trouble,  let  us  cleanse 
our  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  Let  us  fear  no  longer  to  speak  out 
against  an  institution  which  has  nearly  destroyed  our  nationality.  If 
it  has  any  rights  under  the  constitution  let  us  accord  them  freely, 
but  sooner  than  slavery  shall  destroy  this  union,  where  is  the  patriot 
who  will  not  say:  “Let  slavery  itself  be  destroyed.”  If  the  admin¬ 
istration  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  of  suppressing  this  rebellion, 
because  it  will  not  touch  the  slave  institution;  if  it  is  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  “proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  thereof,”  shall  we  still  fail  to  see  the  providence  of  God  in  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  a  down-trodden  race?  Shall  we 
stay  the  hand  that  would  strike  off  the  bonds  and  go  down  under  the 

wrath  of  God  and  the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world?  For  my  own 

part,  when  I  look  at  the  history  of  the  past,  when  I  contemplate  the 

dreadful  condition  of  my  country,  when  I  see  that  human  slavery  has 

been  the  Pandora  box  from  which  has  issued  all  our  troubles,  and  when 
I  cannot  see  that  we  can  ever  have  peace  as  long  as  the  evil  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist,  I  feel  prepared  at  any  moment  to  hail  with  joy  the 
appearance  of  that  document  which  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the 
Federal  Government  “shall  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free.” 
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Chapter  XII 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1863  I  went  to  Carlisle  to  attend  the 
Commencement  of  Dickinson  College.  At  that  time  the  Southern  army 
under  General  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  river  and  was  moving  along 
the  Cumberland  Valley  toward  Harrisburg.  The  advance  was  within 
twenty  miles  of  Carlisle  on  Commencement  day.  The  public  excitement 
was  intense;  the  college  exercises  were  abandoned.  No  forces  were 
there  to  offer  resistance  and  before  the  slow  steady  march  of  the  great 
invading  army  everyone  fled  or  submitted.  I  witnessed  this  state  of 
affairs  for  two  days  when  a  small  force  arrived  to  reconnoitre  rather 
than  fight.  The  scenes  that  transpired  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  hostile  army  were  remarkable.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  rebels  were  surely  coming  the  farmers  in  Franklin,  Cumberland  and 
adjoining  counties  became  alarmed  for  their  stock,  especially  the  horses, 
and  a  general  stampede  commenced  to  rush  them  if  possible  over  the 
Susquehanna. 


Exodus  Before  Invaders 

The  roads  along  the  valley  were  crowded  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs.  These  were  mixed  up  with  long  lines  of  wagons  loaded  with 
grain  and  many  articles  deemed  of  special  value.  During  the  last 
week  of  June  one  steady  procession  passed  through  Carlisle  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night.  It  was  amusing  sometimes  to  see  how  in 
the  general  panic,  the  affrighted  refugees  sought  to  save  their  goods. 
The  most  useless  and  cumbersome  things  were  taken.  Amid  the  crowd 
I  saw  passing  a  one  horse  wagon  filled  with  household  goods  and  an 
old  baby  cradle  perched  on  top. 

This  unique  stream  of  animal  life  flowed  steadily  down  the  valley 
pike,  ever  increasing  in  volume  as  other  columns  joined  it  from  either 
side.  While  in  Carlisle  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  church,  and  with  him  spent  the  time  looking  at  these 
strange  scenes.  Just  before  I  left  I  saw  him  with  a  musket  in  his  hand, 
a  cartridge  box  at  his  side  going  out  of  town  with  the  homeguards  to 
repel  the  advance  of  the  veteran  troops  of  the  confederacy. 

I  found  it  no  longer  safe  to  remain  and  with  my  valise  in  hand  I 
walked  from  Carlisle  to  York  Springs,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  This 
was  on  the  last  Friday  of  June.  I  found  the  same  panic  prevailing 
here.  Horses  were  being  hid  in  the  woods  or  hurried  off  to  the  river.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  join  the  general  hegira.  Our  old  family  horse 
“Jack”  that  had  served  me  well  for  years  on  the  circuit  and  was  now  at 
my  father’s  was  in  danger.  I  concluded  to  ride  him  to  Harrisburg 
where  he  might  be  safe.  I  told  my  sister  Rebecca  to  bake  a  large  oven 
full  of  bread  and  when  the  Confederates  came  to  give  them  all  they 
wanted  to  eat.  I  further  charged  them  to  treat  the  men  courteously 
and  they  would  not  be  disturbed. 
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Hear  Guns  of  Gettysburg' 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  following  Wednesday  Jenkins  corps 
encamped  in  the  place.  The  soldiers  came  to  the  house,  asked  politely 
for  something  to  eat,  and  the  family  began  feeding  them.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop  in  till  the  porch  and  yard  were  full  of  them.  They 
conversed  pleasantly  with  father  and  were  all  enjoying  a  rest  when  a 
distant  sound  of  artillery  was  heard.  This  lasted  so  long  that  their 
practiced  ears  recognized  the  fact  that  a  battle  was  begun.  One  of  them 
asked  father  in  what  direction  the  sound  was.  He  answered  “Gettys¬ 
burg.”  He  asked  them  how  far  away  they  thought  it  was  and  they 
replied: — “About  fifteen  miles.”  That  was  just  the  distance  as  the 
sequel  proved  when  the  first  day’s  fight  occurred. 

On  my  way  to  Harrisburg  I  again  came  in  contact  with  the  immense 
crowd  of  cattle  and  wagons  I  had  seen  passing  through  Carlisle  a  few 
days  before.  As  they  could  not  be  passed  rapidly  over  the  bridges,  the 
ever  increasing  mass  extended  back  for  several  miles.  I  managed  to 
get  across  and  then  rode  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  the 
residence  of  Judge  Heister,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  Methodist.  I  stopped 
in  front  of  his  house,  told  him  who  I  was  and  requested  permission  to 
stay  with  him  for  a  time.  He  received  me  cordially.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  I  went  with  the  family  to  the  little  church  in  Coxestown  and 
by  the  request  of  the  pastor  preached  to  them.  After  our  return,  and 
while  we  were  at  the  dinner  table  we  heard  the  reports  of  a  cannon.  We 
all  stopped  eating  and  listened  for  more.  We  knew  that  the  enemy  had 
arrived.  This  was  the  first  sound  of  rebel  cannon  that  I  had  heard.  It 
came  from  a  battery  that  was  approaching  the  defenses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  at  Eyster’s  point.  The  judge  had  sent  all  his  hands 
to  work  on  the  entrenchments  that  were  being  built  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  and  he  had  remained  at  home.  He  kept  a  Sharpe’s  rifle 
in  the  house  to  be  used  in  case  of  an  emergency.  I  saw  that  his 
wife,  who  was  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultured  women  I  had  ever 
met  was  fearful  that  he  would  leave  her.  I  said  to  him  before  we 
left  the  table  that  if  he  would  take  care  of  my  horse  and  give  me 
his  Sharpe’s  rifle,  I  would  promise  to  do  with  it  all  that  he  could 
do  and  he  might  remain  home  with  his  family.  I  cannot  forget  the 
look  of  gratitude  that  woman  gave  me  when  I  made  the  proposition. 

Excitement  in  Harrisburg 

By  this  arrangement  I  shouldered  the  rifle  and  went  down  the  road 
along  the  river  bank  till  I  reached  the  city.  Here  the  excitement 
was  universal;  soldiers  were  marching  along  the  streets;  citizens  were 
all  out  indulging  in  speculations  about  a  possible  battle;  for  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  was  expected  every  moment.  Having  no  place  to  go  in 
particular,  I  called  at  the  Methodist  parsonage  and  found  the  pastor 
alone  in  his  house.  He  greeted  me  pleasantly  and  we  were  not  long  in 
getting  acquainted.  His  name  was  John  Walker  Jackson  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Conference.  He  had  sent  his  family  away  and  was  alone  in  the 
house.  That  afternoon  he  preached  and  in  the  evening  concluded  him¬ 
self  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  I  was  left  in  possession  of  the  parsonage.  Each 
*day  I  mingled  with  the  crowds  and  roamed  around  the  streets.  Troops 
were  coming  in  on  every  train,  but  we  could  get  no  intelligence  from  the 
other  side.  It  was  settled,  however,  that  the  capital  would  not  be 
attacked.  I  met  some  old  acquaintences  and  had  a  most  enjoyable  time 
sight-seeing. 
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At  length  rumors  of  a  battle  at  Gettysburg  were  in  circulation.  These 
continued  during  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  I  became  anxious  to  get 
back  to  my  father’s  and  on  Thursday  went  to  Judge  Heister’s  again. 
That  evening  from  the  observatory  on  top  of  his  house  we  saw  the  light 
of  the  fire  that  consumed  the  old  barracks  at  Carlisle.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  obtained  a  pass  to  recross  the  bridge  and  began  my  journey  home¬ 
ward.  I  rode  first  to  Carlisle  and  then  to  Mt.  Holly.  All  the  rebel  pickets 
had  been  withdrawn  toward  Gettysburg.  I  crossed  the  mountain  on  the 
turnpike  and  then  took  the  old  Oxford  road  to  avoid  danger.  When  I 
arrived  at  Wm.  B.  Brandies  I  learned  that  the  pickets  were  still  in  York 
Springs,  and  concluded  to  stay  over  night.  The  next  morning  I  rode 
home  and  found  my  sick  father  and  good  sister  much  relieved  at  my 
return.  Their  experience  with  the  soldiers  was  just  as  I  predicted.  Here 
I  got  a  full  detail  of  the  great  battle  and  was  very  anxious  to  get  to 
the  army. 

GUIDES  UNION  SOLDIER 

After  arriving  in  York  Springs  from  my  experience  at  Harrisburg  I 
went  down  town  to  gather  information  and  on  my  return  home  I  was 
standing  under  a  large  willow  which  grew  at  that  time  near  the  spring 
house  of  what  is  now  Meadowhill,  when  I  saw  a  Union  soldier  coming 
down  street  at  full  gallop.  Seeing  me  he  drew  up  his  horse  and  inquired 
the  way  to  get  around  the  rebel  army  without  being  captured.  I  saw  my 
opportunity  at  once.  As  I  knew  all  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country 
I  proposed  to  him  that  if  he  would  see  me  safe  within  the  Federal  lines  I 
would  pilot  him  around  the  Southern  army.  “You  are  the  very  man  I 
want,”  he  replied.  I  took  him  back  to  father’s;  we  ate  a  hasty  dinner; 
I  packed  my  saddle  bags  full  of  provisions  and  about  12  o’clock,  I  started 
out  on  the  most  remarkable  ride  of  my  life.  To  avoid  capture  by  the 
rebel  pickets  who  might  be  posted  at  points  leading  to  Gettysburg  direct 
we  rode  down  the  Carlisle  and  Hanover  Turnpike. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  a  heavy  thunderstorm  approached.  We 
passed  through  the  village  of  Hampton,  crossed  the  stone  bridge  over 
the  Conowago  creek  and  ascended  the  hill.  The  cloud  was  now  so  near 
that  we  thought  it  advisable  to  stop  at  a  brick  farm  house  until  the 
rain  was  over.  We  tied  our  horses  under  the  overshot  of  the  barn  and 
went  into  the  house  by  the  back  entrance.  Here  we  found  the  family, 
among  whom  was  an  aged  man  who  had  his  room  on  the  first  floor.  We 
were  greeted  kindly  and  a  sense  of  relief  was  expressed  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  companion  belonged  to  the  Union  army.  The  rain 
soon  poured  down  in  torrents  and  the  soldier  (I  failed  to  state  before 
that  he  was  a  messenger  sent  by  General  Smith  to  General  Meade)  who 
was  tired  and  sleepy  laid  down  on  the  old  man’s  bed  to  rest.  I  did  the 
talking.  He  was  soon  fast  asleep.  After  some  time  while  the  storm  was 
raging,  there  was  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  followed  quick  by  a 
tremendous  clap  of  thunder.  At  this  the  soldier  sprang  from  bed  and 
shouted  “Where  are  they!”  He  had  mistaken  it  to  be  a  report  of 
artillery.  When  fully  awake  he  drew  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment  and  remarked,  “My  time’s  up;  we  must  go  on.” 

Within  the  Union  Lines 

The  rain  was  still  pouring  down,  but  we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode 
out  into  the  storm.  We  continued  down  the  pike  to  the  Oxford  road. 
Here  we  felt  safe  and  rode  direct  to  the  town.  As  we  entered  the  square 
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we  saw  some  of  our  own  soldiers  and  knew  that  we  were  safe  from  the 
enemy.  We  found  that  the  Confederate  pickets  were  withdrawn  up  the 
Gettysburg  pike.  We  then  took  the  turnpike  road  till  we  crossed  the 
little  Conowago  bridge.  Just  beyond  the  bridge  a  road  turned  off  to  the 
left  which  led  up  close  to  the  Union  army.  After  riding  for  several  miles 
we  caught  the  cheerful  sight  of  a  flag  that  indicated  the  outpost  of 
Kilpatrick’s  Cavalry.  Having  passed  this  I  experienced  a  delightful  sense 
of  relief.  I  was  safe  within  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

We  followed  this  road  until  we  reached  the  Baltimore  turnpike. 
While  riding  along  I  recognized  the  residence  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
visited  at  home  just  twelve  years  before  to  the  very  day.  The  yard  was 
full  of  soldiers  and  the  fields  in  every  direction  covered  with  tents,  wagons 
and  camp  equipment.  From  this  farm  house  we  rode  out  to  the  pike 
and  then  turned  up  toward  Gettysburg,  still  three  miles  distant.  The 
scene  presented  along  the  way  was  wonderful  to  behold.  The  pike  was 
crowded  with  ambulances,  luggage  wagons,  soldiers  on  foot  and  horse¬ 
back  all  the  way  to  Cemetery  hill.  Now  and  then  a  civilian  could  be 
seen  among  the  mass  of  moving  men.  I  heard  my  name  called  amid 
the  general  confusion  and  looking  for  the  speaker,  recognized  an  old 
acquaintance — (Peter  Weaver,  who  succeeded  me  as  an  apprentice  in  “The 
Star  and  Banner  office,  Gettysburg)  who  had  been  in  the  town  during 
the  fight. 

As  we  neared  the  lines  the  marks  of  the  great  battle  began  to 
appear  on  every  side.  Hospital  tents  were  crowded;  men  slightly  wound¬ 
ed  were  walking  around;  dead  men  and  horses  lying  side  by  side;  fences 
torn  down;  camp  fires  burning;  companies  at  mess.  In  every  direction 
a  scene  of  excitement  and  confusion  that  to  one  unfamiliar  with  it  was 
overwhelming.  I  rode  with  the  messenger  till  we  came  near  General 
Meade's  headquarters  where  I  left  him,  having  fulfilled  my  promise  to 
pilot  him  there.  He  offered  to  have  me  provided  for,  but  I  declined  and 
took  leave  of  him  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  results  of  the  battle. 

Hears  Picket  Firing 

At  this  time  the  lines  of  both  armies  were  still  facing  each  other  and 
occasional  picket  firing  could  be  heard  on  both  sides.  No  civilian  was 
allowed  to  go  up  to  the  front  on  Cemetery  hill.  I  turned  in  towards 
Culp’s  Hill.  As  I  passed  through  a  field  adjoining  the  woods  I  noticed  a 
sight  which  could  occur  under  no  other  circumstances.  Some  relatives 
were  lifting  a  dead  soldier  out  of  his  shallow  grave  to  take  his  body 
home.  Within  a  short  distance  a  squad  of  soldiers  were  eating  their 
supper,  seated  around  their  fire,  and  a  little  way  oft  from  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  were  engaged  in  a  prayer  meeting,  while  within  hearing 
distance  a  small  company  were  busy  playing  cards.  All  this  within  the 
area  of  half  an  acre  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Passing  into  the  woods,  I  came  to  the  breastworks  where  the  fighting 
had  taken  place.  For  a  great  distance  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  crib 
of  logs  had  been  built  about  five  feet  high  and  several  feet  wide.  Into 
this,  large  stones  were  piled  until  it  was  full.  I  was  amazed  at  the  length 
and  solidity  of  the  structure,  and  was  told  that  it  was  built  in  a  few 
hours.  At  one  place  there  was  an  opening  through  which  I  could  get  my 
horse. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  a  great  rain  of  the  afternoon  had 
soaked  the  ground  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  still  wet.  A  light 
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fog  was  rising  in  the  woods  and  I  rode  for  some  distance  outside  of  the 
entrenchment.  At  length  I  came  to  where  a  curve  of  the  hill  made  an 
angle  and  saw  one  of  the  saddest  sights  to  behold  in  life.  About  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dead  men  were  lying  in  all  positions  on  the  ground.  Some 
of  them  in  groups  huddled  together.  One  especially  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  boy  apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  lay  with 
his  head  thrown  back  and  his  shirt  pulled  open  in  front.  He  had  a 
beautiful  face,  jet  black  hair  and  skin  as  white  as  marble.  The  rain 
had  washed  the  blood  from  his  body  and  immediately  above  his  heart 
was  one  small  dark  spot  where  the  bullet  entered  that  put  out  his  life. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  anxiety  of  some  southern  mother  about 
that  same  boy,  who  would  wait  and  hope  to  hear  that  he  had  escaped 
the  scourge  of  battle,  only  to  be  plunged  in  grief  at  last  to  hear  that 
she  would  see  his  face  no  more. 

After  gazing  for  awhile  at  this  scene  of  carnage,  I  returned  and 
repassed  through  the  same  gap  in  the  entrenchments  and  as  it 
was  nearly  dark  I  rode  back  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Adam  Wirt,  where 
I  was  offered  a  place  to  sleep  over  night.  The  house  was  filled  with 
soldiers,  but  Mrs.  Wirt  managed  to  get  me  a  good  bed  in  which  I  passed 
a  comfortable  night.  Not  until  I  was  alone  and  reflecting  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  day,  did  I  realize  the  peril  I  had  been  in  when  I  rode  down 
in  the  woods  outside  of  the  entrenchments.  The  enemies’  pickets  were 
not  far  off  and  in  that  twilight  hour  I  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
soldier  and  killed.  I  remember  it  now  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtless 
acts  of  my  life. 
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Chapter  XIII 


SUNDAY,  JULY  5th — AFTER  THE  BATTLE 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  the  morning  fogs  soon  passed  away.  During 
the  night  the  soldiers  at  the  house  all  seemed  to  anticipate  the  renewal 
of  the  conflict.  After  breakfast  I  was  called  by  the  messenger  with  whom 
I  had  rode  the  day  before  and  who  was  on  his  return.  He  had  just 
left  Meade’s  headquarters.  He  told  me  that  the  Confederates  had  with¬ 
drawn  during  the  night.  With  this  knowledge,  I  immediately  mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  town.  On  Cemetery  Hill  the  guard 
would  not  allow  us  to  pass  till  he  consulted  the  officer  in  charge.  I  think 
it  likely  that  I  was  the  first  civilian  to  pass  into  Gettysburg  from  that 
point.  Mounted  on  my  horse  I  rode  slowly  down  the  hill  into  Baltimore 
Street  and  saw  the  battlefield  just  as  it  had  been  left  after  the  terrible 
struggle. 


Dead  Lay  Unburied 

The  wounded  had  been  removed  but  the  dead  lay  unburied  and  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  abandoned  muskets,  knapsacks,  canteens  and 
other  accoutrements  of  war.  The  houses  were  marked  with  shot  and 
shell  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Some  with  ugly  gaps  in  the  wall  and 
others  with  a  well  defined  hole  where  the  cannon  ball  entered.  A  frame 
building  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  stood  in  a  position  facing 
the  Union  front  and  the  weather  boarding  from  the  top  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground  was  literally  honey-combed  with  the  Minie  balls. 
No  boards  were  tom  or  displaced  but  thousands  of  neat  round  holes 
marked  the  places  where  the  balls  entered. 

Passing  on  I  came  to  the  point  where  Breckenridge  Street  con¬ 
nects  with  Baltimore.  There  a  barricade  was  thrown  across  the  street. 
Through  an  opening  at  one  end  I  led  my  horse  and  remounting  I  rode 
on  down  the  street.  A  few  persons  only  could  be  seen  on  the  pave¬ 
ments.  A  scene  of  desolation  and  death  was  presented  all  the  way.  The 
unburied  dead  and  the  mangled  remains  of  human  bodies,  mingled  with 
debris  of  broken  gun  carriages,  muskets,  bayonets,  and  swords,  which  lay 
around  in  confusion  on  that  lonely  street  in  the  quiet  Sabbath  morning, 
was  one  of  those  pictures  of  desolation  which  will  never  fade  from 
my  mind. 


Seminary  Filled  With  Wounded 

My  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  to  see  all  that  I  could 
of  the  ravages  of  war.  It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time  that  I  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  but  look  around.  Placing  my  horse  in  Alexander  Buehler’s 
stable,  I  started  out  Chambersburg  Street  on  a  tour  of  observation.  In 
looking  over  the  ground  many  little  hillocks  could  be  seen  where  the 
dead  had  been  covered  with  earth  just  where  they  fell  and  died.  In  the 
Theological  Seminary  I  found  all  the  rooms  filled  with  the  wounded. 
Going  beyond  I  passed  over  the  open  ground  in  the  direction  of  a  large 
stone  bam  on  the  Chambersburg  pike.  The  landscape  here  was  thickly  dot- 
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ted  with  those  same  little  hillocks  in  every  direction.  As  I  neared  the 
stone  barn  and  was  gazing  around  indifferently,  I  heard  a  voice  calling 
and  saw  a  man  looking  over  the  side  of  a  pig  sty.  He  beckoned  to  me 
with  his  hand  and  as  I  approached  cried  out:  “For  God’s  sake,  Chaplain, 
come  and  help  us;  there’s  no  one  here  to  do  it.”  When  I  examined  the 
situation  I  found  that  the  bam  above  and  below,  the  wagon  shed,  the 
tenant  house,  the  pig  sty  and  the  open  barnyard  were  all  crowded  with 
badly  wounded  soldiers  and  I  was  the  only  sound  bodied  man  among 
them. 

Renders  Aid  to  Wounded 

At  this  moment  my  curiosity  was  superceded  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
I  began  what  I  have  since  regarded  as  the  best  Sabbath  day’s  work  of 
my  life.  In  the  retreat  during  the  night  these  men,  who  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  for  three  days,  were  left  behind.  No  relief  had 
reached  them  at  this  early  hour  and  I  happened  to  be  the  first  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  My  first  work  was  to  carry  them  water  for  the 
morning  was  very  warm  and  they  were  all  thirsty.  On  going  to  the 
pump  I  found  two  of  them  trying  to  fill  their  canteens.  Both  were 
wounded  in  the  arm  which  they  carried  in  a  sling.  One  pumped  and 
the  other  held  the  canteen  using  their  sound  limbs.  As  the  time  passed, 
other  persons  strolled  in  and  rendered  aid,  but  it  was  not  till  about  noon 
that  any  part  of  the  army  hospital  corps  arrived.  And  then  only  one 
surgeon  and  two  assistants  came  to  render  their  service.  At  this  hour, 
the  demand  for  surgical  attendance  over  the  field  was  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  more. 

Assists  Army  Surgeons 

In  the  wagonshed  a  few  boards  were  laid  on  some  trusties  and  the 
work  of  amputation  began.  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  holding  the  limbs 
of  the  subjects  operated  upon.  The  heat  was  intense  and  as  the  men 
had  received  no  treatment  for  three  days  the  odor  from  the  wounds  was 
repulsive.  One  after  another  was  placed  on  the  scaffold,  put  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  and  while  the  surgeon  dexterously  performed  the 
operation,  I  would  hold  the  limb  until  it  was  separated  from  the  body. 
During  all  this  time  I  suffered  no  nausea  from  the  offensive  smell  or 
ghastly  sight  of  bloody  limbs  that  lay  at  my  side.  In  due  time  the 
ambulances  came  and  all  of  these  wounded  men  were  removed  to  the 
hospital  in  town. 

While  mingling  among  these  men  at  the  stone  bam,  I  entered  the 
gangway  between  the  stables  and  found  my  way  to  the'  rear.  A  number 
were  lying  in  there  in  the  dark.  I  asked  if  any  one  from  Clearfield  was 
among  them.  Several  voices  responded  at  once.  Approaching  one  who 
turned  up  a  full  round  face  and  large  eyes  I  asked  his  name.  “Albert 
Cole’’  he  replied.  “Are  you  a  son  of  Jacob  Cole?”  “I  am;  who  are  you?” 
When  I  told  him  I  was  his  pastor,  he  began  to  cry  and  then  apologized. 
He  said  he  never  thought  of  seeing  anyone  from  home  so  soon.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  church  but  had  never  seen  me  before.  He  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  leg  but  soon  recovered  and  returned  to  the  ranks.  This 
same  boy  afterward  became  a  captain  and  the  next  year  while  leading 
his  company  in  a  charge  at  Hatchers  Run  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  shot 
in  the  head  and  killed.  I  found  others  of  my  spiritual  flock  among  this 
crowd  and  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  minister  to  them  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances. 
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Soldier  Survives  Two  Operations 

Among  the  cases  brought  up  for  amputation  was  a  man  from  Clear¬ 
field,  Pa.,  who  had  been  shot  during  the  first  day’s  fight  between  the 
knee  and  thigh  and  the  bone  was  broken.  He  had  received  no  help  from 
his  captors  and  his  leg  was  inflamed  and  swollen.  The  surgeon  took  it 
off  above  the.  wound.  While  the  operation  was  in  progress  I  asked  what 
hopes  there  was  of  his  recovery.  “None  in  the  least”  was  the  reply; 
“the  knife  ought  to  have  gone  in  immediately  after  the  bullet,  but  we 
do  this  to  give  him  a  chance.”  After  this  I  saw  him  again  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  hospital  looking  weak  and  haggered.  The  same  surgeon 
said  to  me  another  operation  was  necessary  and  asked  me  to  get  some 
messages  to  his  family,  for  he  would  certainly  die.  I  did  as  directed  and 
bade  the  poor  fellow  farewell.  At  his  second  operation  the  leg  was 
taken  off  at  the  thigh,  removing  the  thigh  bone  from  the  socket.  After 
my  return  home,  I  heard  nothing  of  him  and  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  dead.  But  a  few  months  afterward,  in  November  at  the  County  fair 
in  Clearfield,  I  heard  my  name  called  and  turning  around  beheld  the 
same  man,  resting  on  crutches,  his  wound  healed  and  otherwise  in  seem¬ 
ingly  good  health.  Such  are  the  contingencies  of  soldier  life. 

During  the  same  day  I  saw  many  pitiful  cases  and  did  what  I  could 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  They  had  fallen  into  the  enemies’  hands 
on  the  previous  Wednesday  and  could  not  expect  much  help  while  the 
battle  lasted.  Some  were  hurt  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  turn 
their  bodies  from  the  time  they  had  been  laid  there.  Others  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  lie  in  their  blood  and  filth  without  power  to  relieve  themselves 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  resignation  they  endured  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  Many  of  them  chatted  and  laughed  as  though  they  enjoyed  social 
intercourse  under  such  circumstances.  Here  and  there  a  sad  face  and 
tearful  eye  bespoke  the  suffering  of  the  body.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day  they  were  all  distributed  among  the  hospitals  organized  in  the  town. 
That  night  I  spent  with  the  Buehlers  on  Chambersburg  Street  in  which 
family  I  once  lived. 

MONDAY,  JULY  6TH 

Today  the  people  from  the  surrounding  country  began  to  come  into 
the  town.  Hundreds  of  wagons  and  carriages  from  every  direction  filled 
the  place.  They  generally  brought  provisions  to  give  to  the  wounded 
and  in  this  way  showed  their  sympathy  and  gratitude  for  the  happy 
result  of  the  battle.  On  this  day  the  Christian  Commission  arrived  and 
began  a  systematic  distribution  of  supplies.  I  volunteered  to  work  under 
its  direction  and  was  assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Hospital, 
where  the  Confederate  wounded  were  kept.  All  the  rooms  of  the  College 
were  filled  with  them.  Their  comrades  had  to  leave  them  and,  suffering 
from  every  form  of  injury,  they  wore  a  sad  and  dejected  appearance. 
I  had  a  profound  sympathy  for  them.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
at  that  time  was  to  give  them  something  to  eat  and  wash  and  dress  their 
wounds.  During  the  day  I  took  the  opportunities  to  look  at  several 
localities  where  the  fighting  had  been  most  severe.  In  one  of  these 
walks  I  went  to  the  point  where  it  was  intended  to  break  the  Federal 
lines  by  Pickett’s  charge.  It  is  now  known  as  the  “High  Watermark,” 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  ground  for  several  acres  was  covered  with  the 
wreckage  of  both  armies  that  came  in  fearful  collision  there  for  the 
last  time.  A  large  number  of  artillery  horses  lay  dead  and  swollen 
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just  where  they  fell.  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  beyond  where  the  second 
day’s  fight  occurred  in  the  attempt  to  capture  Round  Top. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  7TH 

By  this  time  the  town  was  crowded  with  visitors.  Friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  came  to  find  those  that  had  been  wounded  or  killed.  The  dead 
were  being  coffined  to  be  taken  to  their  homes  for  burial  among  their 
kindred.  The  wounded  were  being  cheered  by  their  friends  or  being 
furloughed  for  the  time  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  loved  ones. 
This  greatly  relieved  the  pressure  on  surgeons,  nurses  and  the  volunteer 
helpers  that  were  at  work  among  the  immense  number  of  helpless  soldiers 
of  both  armies.  By  this  time  hospital  tents  had  been  erected,  all  public 
buildings  occupied  and  the  organized  force  of  the  army  medical  depart¬ 
ment  had  charge  of  the  work,  so  that  little  was  required  from  the  citizens. 
Having,  spent  all  the  time  I  had  to  spare  I  that  evening  rode  back  to 
York  Springs,  arriving  about  midnight. 

THE  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN.  1864 

Having  witnessed  so  much  of  the  military  operations  at  the  time  of 
the  Gettysburg  Campaign,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  desire  to  see  more 
of  the  army  and  be  present  with  it  in  the  movements  that  were  soon  to 
occur  when  the  spring  of  1864  opened.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
soldier  life  that  in  all  ages  has  lured  from  homes  of  peace  thousands  of 
men,  who  have  risked  life  and  health  to  enjoy  the  excitement  and  fancied 
glory  connected  with  it.  The  presence  of  a  vast  body  of  men,  living  in 
tents,  marching  under  discipline,  inspired  by  martial  music,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  enemy,  struggling  in  mortal  combat,  covering  fields  of 
blood  with  dead  and  wounded,  regardless  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  that 
results,  captivates  the  mind.  Though  not  in  the  army  my  sympathy  with 
the  soldiers  was  so  intense  that  I  wanted  to  be  with  them  and  witness 
their  valor  at  the  front.  But  I  had  been  absent  from  my  church  three 
weeks  the  previous  summer  and  I  could  not  think  of  asking  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  excuse  me  that  long  again. 

On  Mission  of  Mercy 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  advance,  a 
growing  anxiety  was  evident  in  the  community.  Almost  every  family 
had  a  father  or  a  son  in  the  ranks.  The  fear  that  some  misfortune 
might  overtake  them  led  to  a  determination  to  send  some  one  from 
the  town  who  might  be  near  at  hand  and  give  them  help  in  case  of 
trouble.  As  I  was  working  in  my  garden  one  day,  a  steward  in  the 
church  came  to  me  with  the  information  that  a  number  of  them  had 
been  conferring  and  had  concluded  to  send  someone  to  the  army  to 
look  after  the  boys  and  they  had  fixed  on  me  as  the  one  who  could 
best  go  on  this  mission.  I  was  delighted  with  the  proposition  and  con¬ 
sented  at  once.  Arrangements  were  made  to  call  the  people  together 
and  ask  a  contribution  for  the  Christian  Commission.  The  church  bell 
was  rung  in  the  evening;  a  large  congregation  assembled,  an  appeal 
made  for  the  collection  and  the  sum  of  over  $800  was  given.  I  was 
instructed  to  pay  the  Treasurer  $600  and  reserve  the  remainder  to  be 
used  for  the  Clearfield  boys  in  an  emergency  and  for  my  personal  expenses. 
In  the  meantime,  the  campaign  opened.  The  armies  beyond  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  had  met  in  battle  and  the  God  of  war  began  to  claim  his 
victims  again. 
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Commissioned  Into  Service 

I  left  Curwinsville  on  Tuesday,  May  10th,  1864,  reached  Tyrone  the 
same  evening  and  in  company  with  Rev.  I.  L.  Landis,  took  the  cars  for 
Harrisburg  at  10  p.  m.,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  8  a.  m.,  Wednesday. 
I  went  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Christian  Commission  on  Bank  Street, 
paid  to  George  H.  Stewart  $600,  part  of  the  collection  made  at  home.  He 
received  me  most  cordially  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  amount  of  money 
I  brought.  He  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  and  a  Commission  was  made 
out  for  me.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  note  book,  badge  and  gum 
blanket.  While  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Stewart,  I  observed  a  stem 
featured,  thin  visaged  man  of  dark  complexion,  sitting  quietly  in  a  chair 
in  the  office.  After  our  business  was  finished  he  introduced  me  to  him. 
It  was  the  celebrated  Parson  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  the  brave  heroic 
champion  of  the  Union  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  I  had  known  him  by 
reputation  for  many  years  as  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Wig  and  had  read 
of  his  uncompromising  defiance  of  rebellion  in  the  south.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  and  converse  with  him  in  this  crisis  of  our  national 
strife.  That  day  with  a  number  of  others  I  went  on  to  Washington. 
Here  we  stayed  at  the  Commission  agency  No.  500  H  Street,  N.W.,  over 
the  night. 

Thursday,  May  12th.  Today  at  11  a.  m.  fourteen  of  us  were  marched 
in  procession  down  to  the  wharf  on  the  Potomac  river  and  placed  on  board 
the  steamboat  “Lizzie  Baker.”  All  of  these  men  were  clergymen  of  differ¬ 
ent  Christian  denominations.  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episco¬ 
palians  and  other  orders,  all  blended  together  in  this  one  humane  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  trip  down  the  river  was  delightful.  We  were  in  sight  of 
historic  scenes  all  the  way.  The  boat  was  crowded  with  soldiers  and  the 
band  on  board  played  “Hail  to  the  Chief”  els  we  passed  Mt.  Vernon,  the 
beautiful  home  of  Washington.  A  common  cause  subordinated  all  sec¬ 
tarian  feeling  and  an  inspiration  of  brotherhood  pervaded  the  whole 
party.  There  was  free  and  unrestrained  social  intercourse,  among  the 
brethren. 


Voluntary  Service 


It  was  interesting  to  study  the  company  at  this  stsige  of  the  journey. 
These  men  had  all  left  comfortable  homes  and  had  volunteered  without 
pay  to  share  for  a  time  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
hospital  work.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  anticipate  the  new  conditions 
and  prepared  accordingly,  but  most  of  them  innocently  disregarded  these 
precautions,  and  soon  found  to  their  mortification  the  difference  between 
home  and  camp  life.  It  wels  ludicrous  to  see  reputable  D.D.’s  dressed  in 
broadcloth  suits,  with  silk  hats  on  their  heads,  white  neckties  and 
blackened  boots,  going  out  to  rough  it,  in  field  hospitals  and  do  the 
work  that  would  soil  their  garments  and  admit  of  no  tidiness. 
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Chapter  XIV 


ON  FIELD  OF  BATTLE 

While  going  down  the  Potomac  river  (with  the  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion)  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  George  Bringhurst,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  whom  I  found  to  be  of  a  social  and  genial 
disposition.  He  was  pleasant  in  conversation,  enthusiastic  in  spirit,  and 
full  of  wit  and  humor.  We  became  afterward  as  well  acquainted  as  it 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

As  the  boat  entered  Aquia  Creek  a  very  heavy  rain  was  falling  and 
continued  late  into  the  night.  But  it  did  not  prevent  our  landing.  As 
soon  as  the  wharf  was  reached,  everybody,  soldiers,  nurses,  Christian 
Commission  men  and  military  officers  were  required  to  disembark.  Our 
company  was  again  marshalled  on  deck  in  double  file,  the  gum  blankets 
spread  over  our  shoulders.  When  the  command  was  given  we  filed  down 
the  gangway  and  went  ashore.  It  was  amusing  to  see  our  well  dressed 
brethren  in  then  clerical  habits  making  the  first  step  into  army  life.  The 
blanket  which  was  very  large  protected  the  body  from  rain,  but  as  no 
umbrellas  were  to  be  seen,  the  silk  hats  had  to  receive  the  torrent  of 
rain  that  poured  down  on  them.  Some  of  the  men  could  take  it  as  a 
joke,  but  several  were  evidently  annoyed  at  the  sorry  plight  in  which  they 
found  themselves. 

Near  to  the  landing  on  a  little  knoll  stood  a  large  tent,  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Commission.  To  that  tent  we  were  all  marched  and  when 
we  arrived,  found  it  piled  full  of  boxes  containing  the  supplies  that  were 
to  be  distributed.  Its  capacity  was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
large  crowd  that  was  now  on  the  ground,  for  many  others  had  preceded 
us.  Every  man  had  to  shift  for  himself. 

Care  for  Wounded 

It  was  now  getting  dark  and  after  supper,  which  consisted  of  coffee 
and  “hard  tack,”  the  organization  for  work  began.  We  met  here  the 
first  tide  of  the  wounded  that  flowed  in  from  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
They  had  been  brought  over  from  Fredericksburg  in  ambulances  to  be 
forwarded  to  Washington.  Our  business  was  to  give  them  food  and 
drink  till  they  could  be  taken  on  the  transports.  It  was  a  distressing 
scene.  The  hills  around  were  crowded  with  tents  and  hundreds  were 
lying  on  the  ground  without  shelter.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  con¬ 
tinually  and  the  red  clay  of  those  Virginia  hills  changed  the  whole  camp 
into  a  mudhole.  In  the  ravines,  the  running  water  brought  down  this 
mud  in  such  quantities  that  the  roadways  were  in  some  places  two  feet  deep. 
Over  these  ravines  and  slippery  places  we  were  sent  with  large  buckets 
of  coffee  and  haversacks  filled  with  “hard  tack”  to  find  the  men  that 
were  hungry  and  then  do  anything  we  could  to  make  their  condition 
more  comfortable. 

It  happened  that  I  was  joined  with  a  tall  Scotch  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  who  came  out  in  his  clerical  garb.  We  started  in  the  dark  with  a 
large  bucket  of  hot  coffee  between  us,  the  haversacks  slung  to  the  side 
over  our  shoulders.  As  we  trudged  down  the  muddy  road,  his  frequent 
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expressions  of  surprise  and  horror,  delivered  in  a  quaint  Scotch  accent, 
was  a  matter  of  amusement  to  me,  amid  the  great  sadness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  came  to  a  ravine  where  a  deep  mud  hole  extended  for  twenty 
feet.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  wade  through  it.  At  first  he  peered 
around  in  the  dark  in  hope  of  finding  a  crossing  but  realized  at  last 
that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wade  through.  The  first  step  brought 
the  mud  up  to  our  knees,  the  second  still  deeper  and  so  on  till  our  bucket 
of  coffee  had  to  be  held  up  high  to  save  it.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  I  had 
to  laugh  at  his  misfortune  when  I  saw  the  long  tails  of  his  coat 
dragging  behind  on  the  surface  and  his  legs  stretched  out  to  avoid  the 
mud.  Safe  on  the  other  side,  we  separated.  Setting  down  the  bucket, 
we  took  the  coffee  in  large  tin  cups  for  distribution.  All  this  time  it 
was  raining  heavily. 


First  Night  in  Camp 

When  our  supplies  were  exhausted  we  returned  to  the  tent.  There 
we  found  others  who  had  been  at  the  same  work,  all  of  us  soaked  by  the 
rain  and  covered  with  mud.  Where  to  find  a  place  to  sleep  every  man 
settled  for  himself.  There  were  no  accommodations.  I  sat  on  a  bale  of 
blankets  and  slept  soundly.  My  friend  Bringhurst  appropriated  a  half- 
filled  store  box  into  which  he  stowed  himself  and  rested  well  except  for 
the  fact  that  each  time  he  had  to  turn  he  had  to  get  out  of  his 
box.  The  next  day  he  told  me  that  during  the  night,  a  prominent 
D.D.  who  was  wearing  his  silk  hat,  was  seen  in  the  dim  light  looking 
over  it  and  turning  it  round  carefully  to  see  if  it  had  sustained  any 
damage. 

When  the  morning  came  we  all  crept  out  of  our  sleeping  places 
and  sought  for  basins  to  wash  our  faces,  and  get  ready  for  the  break¬ 
fast  prepared  for  us.  No  light  bread  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  and  the 
inevitable  “hard  tack”  with  coffee  constituted  our  principal  fare.  At 
an  early  hour  the  wounded  were  gotten  aboard  the  steamer  and  we 
were  ordered  to  march  on  foot  to  Fredericksburg  ten  or  twelve  miles 
distant.  In  this  march  there  was  no  order.  Each  man  chose  his  own 
company  and  toiled  along  as  best  he  could  up  and  down  those  rough 
hills.  Mr.  Bringhurst  and  myself  kept  in  company  on  the  way  and  his 
genial  manner  and  interesting  conversation  helped  to  make  the  trip 
pleasant.  It  was  nearing  sunset  when  we  reached  the  bluff  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river.  The  rain  had  freshened  the 
earth,  the  sky  was  clear  and  I  never  gazed  on  a  more  beautiful  land¬ 
scape  than  that  spread  out  before  us.  From  the  high  elevation  we  had 
a  view  of  the  city  and  the  hills  beyond.  On  the  other  side  the  beautiful 
valley  spread  out  before  us  covered  with  the  verdure  of  spring  and  for 
miles  to  the  east,  the  bright  surface  of  the  river  could  be  traced  for 
miles  in  its  course  to  the  sea.  The  whole  scene  brought  to  mind  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Sigoreny  in  her  “Indian  Names.” 

“Where  Rappahannock  gently  sleeps, 

On  green  Virginia’s  breast.” 

The  city  presented  a  strange  appearance.  We  could  see  the  marks 
of  Burnsides  Cannonade  the  year  before.  All  the  houses  of  frame  along 
the  river  front  were  pierced  with  balls.  Those  of  brick  showed  signs 
of  wreckage. 
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BILLETED  AT  FREDERICKSBURG 

Descending  the  hill  into  Fredericksburg  we  all  crossed  the  river  on  the 
pontoon  bridge  and  following  our  guide  marched  up  one  of  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Christian  Commission  Headquarters.  This  was  located  in 
a  large  frame  house  with  imposing  front  near  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  had  a  large  enclosed  yard  in  the  rear.  The  yard  was  filled  with 
many  ornamental  trees,  the  boxwood  and  magnolia  prominent  among 
them.  Here  we  rested  for  a  time  and  awaited  the  call  to  supper.  The 
long  walk  had  made  us  tired  and  hungry.  When  it  was  announced  we 
were  formed  in  line  and  passed  by  a  window  through  which  was  handed 
to  each  man  a  tin  cup  filled  with  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  two 
slices  of  bread  enclosing  a  large  slice  of  boiled  ship  bacon.  Here  again  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  intruded  upon  Bringhurst  and  myself.  It  was  an 
amusing  study  to  see  those  learned  and  distinguished  divines  take  their 
coarse  rations  meekly  and  then  sit  down  on  the  grass  to  nibble  at  the 
dry  bread  and  fat  salt  bacon,  the  like  of  which  they  had  probably  never 
eaten  before.  After  supper  was  over  about  nightfall  a  religious  service 
was  held  in  the  yard.  There  were  not  less  than  fifty  clergymen  present. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  national  celebrity.  Hyatt  Smith,  the  Baptist; 
Herrick  Johnston,  the  Presbyterian;  D.  D.  Lore,  the  Methodist  and  many 
others.  After  a  good  night’s  rest  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  refreshed  and 
was  assigned  to  my  department  for  hospital  work.  This  was  at  the  old 
factory  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  where  several  hundred  of  the 
wounded,  of  both  armies  were  placed. 

In  the  blank  book  furnished  by  the  Commission  I  kept  a  diary  of 
my  experiences,  from  this  time  until  I  returned  home.  I  transcribe  that 
diary  here  as  the  best  description  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  afterward 
during  my  stay  with  the  army. 

Saturday,  May  14th 

Went  to  the  hospital  (Old  Factory)  after  breakfast  and  spent  the 
day  in  washing  and  dressing  wounds.  Found  many  interesting  men 
among  the  number.  Became  acquainted  with  Rev.  D.  D.  Lore,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  Christian  Commission  as  Supt.  in  this  hospital.  In  the 
evening  went  to  the  Fitzgerald  hospital  to  inquire  after  the  “Bucktails.” 
Devoted  several  hours  to  writing  letters. 

Sunday,  May  15th 

After  breakfast  went  to  my  ward  and  renewed  my  labors.  Found  the 
men  cheerful  and  improving  in  health  and  spirit.  One  man,  a  sergeant, 
from  Boston,  died  during  the  night.  The  factory,  in  all  probability  is 
the  most  agreeable  hospital  in  the  city,  large  and  well  ventilated.  Had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  a  young  man  from  Lewistown,  whose 
leg  had  been  amputated.  He  was  a  Christian  and  enjoyed  a  sense  of  the 
Savior’s  presence.  Took  dinner  with  the  stewards  and  during  the  after¬ 
noon  walked  with  Dr.  Lore  to  the  paper  mill  hospital,  sang  and  prayed 
with  the  soldiers.  Returned  to  my  own  ward  again  and  before  leaving 
for  the  evening  called  the  attention  of  all  on  the  floor.  Read  the  23rd 
Psalm,  sang  “Come  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing,”  and  offered  prayer  to 
God.  After  supper  joined  in  the  family  worship  of  the  Commission. 
Prayer  was  offered  twice,  several  hymns  were  sung  and  remarks  made 
by  several  brethren.  Visited  the  tomb  of  Washington’s  mother  today. 
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Monday,  May  16th 

After  breakfast  went  to  hospital.  Spent  a  few  minutes  at  the 
Fitzgerald  branch  making  inquiries  about  the  Curwinsville  boys.  Dr. 
Lore  having  made  arrangements  to  leave  today,  left  the  stores  and 
management  of  the  work  to  my  care.  Rev.  Mr.  Bringhurst,  being  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Dr.  Lore  gave  me  charge  of  the  delegation  operating  in  the 
2nd  Division,  5th  Corps,  which  occupies  the  3rd  and  4th  floors.  I  find 
the  men  associated  with  me  agreeable  and  active  in  waiting  upon  the 
soldiers.  Having  arranged  previously  for  divine  service  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  members  of  all  the  delegations  in  the  house  joined  together  in 
the  service.  The  first  meeting  of  the  day  was  held  in  the  upper  room  of 
my  •  division.  Rev.  Mr.  Sydhem  read  the  scriptures  and  prayed.  The 
delegation  sang  “When  I  Can  Read  My  Title  Clear;”  they  were  assisted 
in  the  hymn  by  many  of  the  boys.  Next  service  on  the  2nd  floor  of  the 
Division  Rev.  Mr.  Bringhurst  conducting.  Sang  “There  Is  Rest  For  The 
Weary”  and  “Shining  Shore.”  Mr.  Bringhurst  made  some  beautiful  and 
appropriate  remarks.  Descended  to  the  floor  below,  3rd  Division,  Rev. 
Stoddard  conducting.  He  called  on  a  wounded  soldier  who  stood  up  nobly 
for  Jesus  and  made  some  touching  appeals  to  his  suffering  comrades. 
His  name  is  Snyder  from  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  The  religious  services 
of  the  day  closed  with  this  meeting.  Mr.  Stoddard  requested  those  who 
loved  Jesus  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  about  fifty  gave  this  token  of 
their  affection  for  Christ.  During  the  services  I  made  some  remark  in  my 
room,  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion.  Gathered  up  the  letters  and  went  to  the  Headquarters  for  the 
night. 


Tuesday,  May  17  th 

After  breakfast  commenced  the  usual  routine  of  work  in  my  Division. 
Had  the  faces  of  the  men  washed  during  which  time  the  delegates  were 
charged  to  introduce  the  subject  of  religion.  Waited  in  person  a  number 
whose  beds  and  bandages  needed  arranging.  I  find  in  the  Division  a 
number  of  soldiers  who  profess  faith  in  Christ  and  many  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  seek  the  Savior.  One  very  interesting  young  man,  James  T. 
Roach,  from  North  East,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  enjoyed  a  bright  hope  of 
immortality.  He  was  converted  before  he  went  into  the  army  and  has 
held  fast  the  profession  of  his  faith.  I  talked,  sung  and  prayed  with 
him  and  found  him  rejoicing  in  God.  His  hours  in  this  world  are  few. 
A  soldier  from  the  same  company  in  Maryland  named  Poe  regretted  his 
backsliding  and  earnestly  looked  to  Christ  for  salvation.  I  sang  and 
prayed  with  him.  Spent  the  day  in  the  usual  work  of  distributing 
supplies  and  when  opportunity  offered  the  bread  of  life.  Returned  to 
Headquarters  wearied  and  foot  sore.  A  number  of  men  of  the  enemy 
came  in  from  the  front  badly  wounded  and  needing  help.  Went  at  9 
p.  m.  to  assist  in  dressing  their  wounds.  A  train  of  ambulances  arrived 
full  of  men  and  nobody  to  unload  them.  Volunteered  again  and  worked 
till  after  12  o’clock.  Retired  sick. 

Wednesday  18th 

Went  to  the  hospital  at  an  early  hour.  Learned  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  (Poe)  was  dead.  During  the  day  the  sainted  spirit  of  young 
Roach  entered  heaven.  Spent  two  hours  in  gathering  cedar  boughs  to 
soften  the  soldiers’  beds.  Attended  the  funeral  of  four  soldiers  at  the 
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last  of  which  I  conducted  the  service.  The  incidents  of  the  day  were 
very  pathetic.  We  had  arranged  previously  to  give  to  our  brave  boys 
Christian  burials.  At  the  appointed  hour  (3  o’clock)  the  members  of 
the  Commission  assembled  at  the  spot  where  the  bodies  lay  and  passing 
in  front  moved  to  the  soldiers’  graveyard  which  was  some  hundred  yards 
UP  the  headrace  of  the  factory.  We  sang  on  the  melancholy  way  the 
chorus  “There  Will  Be  No  Sorrows  There.’’  Arriving  at  the  spot  on  the 
summit  of  a  knoll,  where  about  thirty  others  had  been  buried,  we 
formed  a  circle  around  the  grave  where  Rev.  Geo.  Bringhurst  pronounced 
the  service  for  the  dead.  Then  we  joined  in  singing  again  “There  Is 
Rest  For  The  Weary.”  The  three  bodies  were  laid  in  the  grave  side  by 
side  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  to  await  the  summons  of  God  at  the 
last  day.  Two  hours  afterward  the  same  procession  formed  again  to 
commit  the  remains  of  James  T.  Roach,  the  brave,  gentle,  Christian 
soldier  boy,  to  the  earth.  More  exhausted  than  usual  I  returned  to  the 
Commission  rooms  at  6  p.  m.  Felt  very  sick  during  the  evening. 

Thursday  19th 

Repaired  to  the  hospital  after  breakfast.  Distributed  three  dozen 
of  religious  newspapers.  Assisted  in  washing  and  combing  the  heads  of 
the  men.  Had  a  number  of  conversations  with  the  soldiers  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  1st  one  says  he  is  trying  to  seek  God.  2nd  one  says,  “God 
bless  you  chaplain,  how  kind  you  are  to  us.  Oh!  if  my  dear  mother  and 
father  knew  it  they  would  feel  so  glad.”  Parents  have  been  Christians, 
but  the  boys  neglected  their  admonitions;  more  intended  to  seek  Christ 
and  be  better  men.  3rd  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  felt  the  blessing  of 
grace  during  the  campaign;  has  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation,  had  a 
beautiful  cross  tattooed  on  his  right  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  on  the 
left  in  the  same  place,  a  coat  of  arms  of  the  U.  S.  The  bullet  passed 
through  the  figure  but  left  the  eagle  untouched.  4th  a  Massachusetts 
boy  of  18  years,  with  Christian  parents,  who  continues  to  seek  God.  5th 
a  man  from  Maine,  a  husband  and  father,  a  free-will  Baptist  enjoys 
divine  grace.  6th  Samuel  Franklin  of  Duquesne,  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
is  dying;  wishes  me  to  pray  for  him.  I  sing  “There  Is  A  Fountain  Filled 
With  Blood”  and  commend  him  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  prayer.  I  re¬ 
peated  to  him  the  precious  promises  of  the  word.  Gave  out  one  handker¬ 
chief  and  15  shirts.  Samuel  Franklin  died  at  about  12  o’clock.  I  was 
at  his  side  a  few  minutes  before  his  death.  After  he  was  carried  out 
I  took  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  sent  it  to  his  parents.  At  3  p.  m.  he  was 
buried,  five  members  of  the  commission  present  at  the  funeral.  Sang 
“I  Would  Not  Live  Always”  on  our  way  to  the  grave  and  “There  Is  Rest 
For  The  Weary”  when  the  body  was  being  covered.  Held  meeting  in  both 
rooms  assisted  by  members  of  the  Commission.  Find  the  soldiers 
respectful  and  attentive.  In  the  evening  walked  around  the  position 
occupied  by  the  rebels  during  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  It  is 
fearfully  strong  by  nature  and  well  accounts  for  the  terrible  slaughter 
of  our  soldiers  during  that  awful  battle. 

Friday  20th 

Commenced  work  immediately  after  breakfast.  Distributed  stationery. 
Washed  faces  of  a  dozen  men  and  combed  their  hair.  Conversed  with  a 
number  on  religion.  One  Roman  Catholic  was  reading  his  prayer  book 
devoutly.  He  told  me  he  had  realized  the  value  of  religion  in  the  day  of 
battle  and  was  trying  to  do  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man.  Passed  time 
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in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  men  and  supplying  them  as  fast  as  we 

could.  Attended  the  funeral  of  - State,  2nd  Div.  Sang  “Guide  Me, 

Oh!  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  on  our  way  to  the  grave.  Suffered  much  from 
prostration  and  diarrhea.  The  usual  daily  service  was  held  in  the  two 
rooms  of  the  Division. 


Saturday  21st 

Breakfasted  at  the  hospital.  Distributed  stationery  and  religious 
papers.  The  men  eagerly  received  anything  on  the  subject  of  Christianity 
that  we  gave  them.  A  number  of  applications  for  Testaments  which  can¬ 
not  be  supplied.  I  converse  with  a  young  man  who  has  lost  his  left  arm 
and  wishes  me  to  write  to  his  parents.  He  hopes  soon  to  be  at  home  again 
and  remarks  that  if  the  Union  is  saved  he  will  not  regret  the  loss  of  his 
arm.  He  is  a  bright  Christian,  was  so  before  he  went  into  the  service  and 
has  maintained  his  integrity  to  God  amid  all  the  temptations  of  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  life.  I  talk  a  few  minutes  with  Oliver  Legg;  he  received  a  bullet 
through  the  lower  jaw,  but  is  getting  along  finely.  He  rejoices  in  the  hope 
of  heaven  and  thanks  God  for  the  comforts  of  grace  which  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  amid  his  sufferings.  I  turn  to  a  Massachusetts  sergeant,  a 
bright  eyed,  dark  haired,  intelligent  young  man,  who  weeps  when  he 
tells  me  he  has  neglected  his  salvation.  He  speaks  of  his  pious  parents 
and  resolves  to  spend  much  time  in  prayer.  A  few  feet  from  him  lies 
another  Massachusetts  boy  18  years  of  age,  wounded  in  the  foot.  He  is 
another  child  of  prayer.  A  Bible  lies  beside  him  in  which  he  has  been 
reading.  A  look  of  anxiety  brings  me  to  his  side.  Drawing  my  ear  near  to 
his  mouth  he  whispers  in  it  “Chaplain,  do  you  think  God  hears  my 
prayers?"  “Yes,  my  dear  young  brother,  have  you  been  praying  to  him?" 
“Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  hear  me."  I  speak  a  few  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  pass  on  to  another.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  speaks 
frankly,  says  his  only  hope  is  in  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  and  has  com¬ 
fort  in  his  suffering.  A  poor  fellow  lays  on  his  stretcher  near  the  wall, 
his  skull  broken  by  a  shell.  I  give  him  some  water,  it  is  all  he  can  take. 
Talks  incoherently,  nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  commend  his  soul 
to  God  in  prayer.  A  new  arrival  of  men  from  the  field.  Among  them  a 
strong,  athletic  man  belonging  to  Essex,  Mass.  The  heart  is  saddened  to 
see  such  a  noble  form  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  bullet  went  near  to 
the  heart  and  he  must  go  to  the  grave.  He  pants  and  asks  for  a  drink.  We 
give  him  a  “cup  of  cold  water”  and  turn  to  serve  his  comrades.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  gasps  his  last.  A  few  feet  from  him  lies  an  Italian,  who  came 
to  this  country  eight  months  ago  and  entered  the  army.  He  has  lost  his 
right  leg  above  the  knee  and  has  been  dragged  fourteen  miles  in  the  am¬ 
bulance.  I  try  to  converse  with  him  after  I  find  he  has  meat  and  drink. 
He  tells  me  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  drew  from  his  left  coat  pocket  a 
worn  prayer  book  in  his  native  language.  He  has  a  sweet  smiling  face, 
bright  brown  eyes,  brunette  complexion.  Two  men  say  they  had  once 
enjoyed  religion  but  they  have  lost  it  through  temptation.  We  find  the 
men  accessible,  no  reserve  in  expressing  their  feelings  and  thought.  We 
held  meetings  at  the  usual  hours.  The  soldiers  join  in  the  service.  All 
seem  attentive  and  pleased.  I  am  becoming  exceedingly  weak  from  the 
efforts  I  have  made  to  serve  the  hospital  and  the  chairman  of  the  Division 
wishes  me  to  desist.  The  town  is  full  of  soldiers  and  some  excitement  pre¬ 
vails  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy.  Artillery  firing  heard 
in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green.  Go  to  bed,  but  cannot  sleep  for  the 
noise. 
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Sunday  22nd 

Go  to  the  hospital  but  cannot  stay.  I  am  either  to  desist  in  work  for 
a  day  or  run  the  risk  of  getting  sick.  I  take  the  advice  of  the  brethren 
and  return  to  Headquarters;  Sunday  evening  a  sermon  was  preached  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Subject — “Having  a  good  hope.” 

Monday  23rd 

Went  to  my  Division  early  and  commenced  service.  Conversed  with 
many  about  their  souls.  Found  all  approachable  and  easily  entreated. 
Issac  W.  Lashly  of  Bedford  County,  Pa.  is  shot  in  the  lungs  and  dying. 
I  sing  and  pray  with  him.  He  says,  “When  I  die,  write  to  my  old  papa 
and  mother  and  tell  them  that  I  died  in  peace,  and  I  want  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  me  in  heaven.”  During  the  day  those  that  were  able  to  walk 
were  sent  over  the  river  to  Falmouth.  On  leaving  many  of  the  soldiers 
came  and  affectionately  told  me  goodby,  thanking  me  for  what  I  had 
done  for  them.  I  was  more  than  repaid.  Who  does  not  owe  more  than  all 
we  can  do  for  the  noble  heroes,  many  of  whom  must  pass  their  lives  hence¬ 
forth  on  crutches,  for  having  stood  between  us  and  the  foe.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  strolled  over  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  scaled  by  the  Union 
troops  during  the  great  battle  fought  by  Burnside  in  December  last,  two 
years  ago.  Everything  indicates  a  speedy  evacuation  of  this  place.  All  the 
men  who  are  able  to  go  have  been  sent  over  the  river.  The  stores  of  the 
Commission  are  being  packed  in  the  wagons. 

i 

Tuesday  24th 

Quite  unexpectedly,  but  much  to  my  satisfaction,  my  name  was  called 
to  go  to  the  front  with  the  Commission  wagons.  A  hasty  breakfast  and 
packing  of  baggage  and  I  am  in  a  wagon  jostling  about  among  the  boxes 
as  it  moves  at  full  run  through  the  streets  of  the  rebel  city  to  join  the 
guarded  wagon  train  going  to  the  army.  About  300  wagons  with  a  guard 
of  600  men  are  with  us  as  we  move  in  one  long  procession  down  the 
Bowling  Green  road.  I  walk  and  ride  alternately  as  I  prefer.  The  day  is 
hot  and  cloudless  and  the  dust  awful.  We  stop  at  the  Sycamore  for  rest, 
and  then  proceed  to  within  two  miles  of  Bowling  Green,  where  the  train 
encamps.  Just  as  we  pitch  our  tents  a  fearful  thunder  storm  sweeps  over 
us.  We  take  our  camp  supper  gladly  and  retire  thankful  to  God  for  pro¬ 
tection. 

Wednesday  25th 

The  train  starts  early  and  moves  to  about  five  miles  west  of  Bowling 
Green,  where  we  go  into  camp  again  and  are  happy  under  the  falling 
rain  which  sets  in.  On  yesterday  and  today  the  sound  of  distant  artillery 
could  be  heard  at  frequent  intervals.  We  are  now  inside  of  the  army  lines. 
The  trains  come  and  go  and  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  filled  with 
camps.  After  crossing  the  Mataperry  river  which  flows  through  a  wide 
marsh  we  ascended  to  higher  ground,  on  which  were  encamped  a  couple 
of  regiments  of  negroes,  engaged  in  throwing  up  entrenchments.  Our 
camp  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  spot.  Our  tent  is  pitched  near 
the  wagon  with  meadow  springs  about  one  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
delegation  belonging  to  our  wagon  consisted  of  five  men:  Jenkins,  Pratt, 
Kimball,  Tucker  and  myself.  A  counterband,  William  is  our  teamster. 
After  pitching  the  tent  I  busied  myself  in  gathering  cedar  boughs  to 
spread  over  the  ground  floor  and  soften  the  beds.  Wrote  to  my  wife.  In 
the  evening  we  were  visited  by  another  storm  of  rain.  Those  daily  rains 
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are  exceedingly  agreeable  as  the  dust  would  otherwise  render  the  march 
excruciating.  Had  a  sweet  sleep.  Tucker  is  sick  with  diarrhea. 

Thursday  26th 

Struck  the  tent  at  2  o’clock  and  commenced  the  march  toward  the 
front  on  rear  of  2nd  corp.  Had  a  long  tedious  tramp  of  it  and  reached 
our  destination  about  nightfall.  For  several  miles  we  heard  the  sharp 
and  sublime  sound  of  artillery  as  we  came  along  and  saw  the  distant 
“bomb  burst  in  the  air.”  The  firing  continued  till  we  reached  the  field 
hospital,  which  was  located  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  a  view 
of  the  army  several  miles  distant.  I  stood  there  and  for  half  an  hour, 
for  the  first  time  in  life  witnessed  the  awful  and  thrilling  spectacle  of  a 
battle  in  the  distance.  I  could  see  dimly  the  long  lines  of  battle,  parallel 
to  each  other  and  the  quick  flash  of  the  “red  artillery”  followed  by  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  rose  from  the  gun.  The  report  of  the  cannon  was 
grand  in  the  extreme  as  it  fell  on  the  ear  in  the  damp  evening  air.  It 
echoed  and  re-echoed  over  the  hills  accompanied  by  the  continued  rattling 
of  the  musketry  that  intervened.  The  contest  ceased  with  the  night  and 
silence  followed.  We  put  up  our  tent,  but  hardly  was  it  fixed  in  place, 
till  the  order  came  to  be  ready  to  march  at  any  moment.  A  hasty  supper 
and  down  goes  the  tent  again  and  all  things  packed  in  the  wagon  and 
we  wait  for  the  order  to  move.  Hour  after  hour  passed  till  nature  claim¬ 
ed  rest  for  our  wearied  bodies;  I  spread  my  gum  blanket  on  the  ground 
and  with  the  water  around  me  lay  down  to  rest.  It  was  my  first  sleep 
in  the  open  air.  At  two  o’clock  the  word  is  given  and  we  are  off,  and 
make  about  one  mile  till  daylight. 

Friday  27th 

A  crowd  of  trains  block  up  the  way  and  make  the  progress  slow.  Go 
into  park  again  at  6  A.  M.  This  morning  before  daylight  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  young  man  from  Clearfield  (McClellan)  who  recognized  me. 
Home  thoughts  occupy  the  mind.  The  novelty  of  this  strange  experi¬ 
ence.  On  again  we  go  and  reach  another  park  by  daylight.  I  am  thirsty 
and  have  no  water  in  my  canteen.  An  old  soldier  (God  bless  him)  shares 
his  little  store  of  dirty  water  with  me  and  creeping  under  the  wagon  I 
take  a  morning  nap.  The  sun  is  two  hours  high  when  I  awake.  Off  we  go 
again  one  vast  line  of  wagons  winding  around  the  roads  and  over  the 
fields  toward  our  destination.  Stop  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pam  unkey  to 
feed  the  horses  and  get  supper.  An  immense  train  is  parked  here.  The 
sight  is  a  grand  one.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  move  out  again  and 
cross  the  Pamunkey  river  on  the  pontoon  bridge.  Passing  through  camps 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  we  are  halted  for  the  night. 

Saturday,  28th 

Everybody  had  a  good  night’s  rest.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Campfire  blaze  on  the  hills  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  are  here  marshaled  to 
meet  the  foe  again.  Headquarters  of  Grant  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  with  the  rear.  Our  tent  is  pitched  in  a  few  minutes  and  a  cheerful 
fire  blazes  before  it.  Our  party  is  required  to  watch  by  turn  during  the  night. 
My  beat  is  between  11  and  12  midnight.  I  spent  it  in  writing  up  my 
diary. 

Sunday,  29th 

The  Sabbath  sun  rises  bright  over  the  eastern  horizon.  The  camp 
seems  more  quiet  than  usual  and  we  have  the  prospect  of  resting  for 
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the  day.  In  the  morning  after  breakfast  we  started  on  the  hunt  for  the 
5th  corps,  but  could  not  find  it.  Had  a  good  view  of  General  Burnside  on 
horseback.  He  answers  well  to  the  published  portraits.  Much  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  sleeping  as  the  party  were  exhausted  by  the  past  severe 
marching.  In  the  evening  we  were  ordered  forward  and  advanced  a  mile, 
when  were  halted  again.  We  are  now  within  16  miles  of  Richmond.  We 
pitch  tent  again  and  remain  for  the  night. 

Monday,  30th 

Reports  come  in  that  the  enemy  are  a  few  miles  in  front,  and  that 
a  battle  may  soon  occur.  We  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem  church. 
The  wagon  moves  on  again  about  9  o’clock  and  passes  over  the  field 
where  the  severe  Cavalry  fight  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  Spent  some¬ 
time  on  the  veranda  of  a  farm  house  discussing  the  merits  of  the  war 
with  an  ultra  secesh  lady.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
a  woman  seemingly  of  strong  religious  feelings,  but  completely  fanatical 
and  wild  in  her  views  of  the  state  of  affairs.  We  parted  in  good  humor, 
I  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  “Methodist.”  In  a  comer  of  the  woods  stands 
a  weatherboarded,  unpainted  Methodist  church.  The  pulpit  is  partly 
tom  down,  the  seats  all  removed,  and  the  walls  marked  over  with  names 
-  and  mottoes,  by  the  men  who  victoriously  occupied  it,  on  yesterday, 
Around  the  church  were  the  new  made  graves  of  our  men  who  fell  in 
the  battle.  Some  fifty  unburied  Confederates  lay  in  the  woods  immedi¬ 
ately  around.  We  go  three  miles  and  encamp  again.  The  hospital  colors 
are  displayed  and  the  signs  of  a  coming  conflict  are  apparent.  After 
dinner  the  sharp  sound  of  artillery  assures  us  that  the  enemy  are  at 
bay.  The  day  of  battle  draws  apace  again.  I  walked  down  to  the  lines 
to  observe  the  movement.  The  shell  could  be  seen  bursting  in  the  air 
as  they  were  fired  from  the  field  mortars  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
The  soldiers  were  busy  putting  up  a  line  of  entrenchments.  As  I  walked 
over  an  open  field  in  front  of  the  woods,  the  whistling  sound  of  a  rebel 
shell  could  be  heard  distinctly  every  few  minutes  as  they  passed  over 
our  heads  and  struck  the  earth  some  distance  behind.  One  shell  burst 
about  150  yards  on  our  left.  After  advancing  a  short  distance  further 
my  companion  and  myself  thought  it  best  to  get  out  of  the  danger  and 
returned  to  the  tent,  about  a  mile  to  the  rear.  Had  a  good  wash. 
The  water  here  is  the  best  I  have  met  with  in  Virginia.  Went  to  bed 
early  and  had  a  good  sleep. 

Tuesday  31st 

The  firing  commenced  very  early  this  morning  with  indications  of  an 
approaching  battle.  The  enemy  appeared  to  be  in  force  a  few  miles 
distant.  At  an  early  hour  the  wounded  began  to  come  in.  In  a  short 
time  the  tents  of  this  Division  were  full  and  others  being  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  more.  I  spent  part  of  the  day  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Division  in  which  there  were  but  a  small  number  of  men.  Saw  several 
surgical  operations  during  the  day.  In  the  enemy  passing  the  2nd  C. 
hospital  I  saw  a  man  lying  on  the  stretcher  apparently  in  a  dying  state. 
He  was  shot  through  the  body  near  the  heart.  I  took  his  name  and 
address  and  ascertained  that  he  was  a  Christian  man.  In  this  sad  hour 
of  “his  death”  he  felt  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  Returned  late,  took 
supper  and  went  to  bed.  The  wounded  were  nearly  all  hurried  on  to  the 
White  House  for  transportation  North.  Not  much  remains  for  us  to  do 
here  now. 
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Jane  1st,  1864 

Went  to  the  5th  corps  on  hunt  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Rifles  and 
149th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Had  a  long  and  tedious  walk  over  the 
barren  fields  and  thick  woods  intervening.  All  is  desolation  except  where 
a  detached  guard  protects  a  house  occasionally  from  the  sack  of  our 
soldiers.  Sat  down  to  rest  in  an  old  dilapidated  graveyard  containing  but 
one  tomb.  The  inscription  on  the  sandstone  slab  indicated  that  the  silent 
sleeper  beneath  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  died 
February  22,  1812.  If  the  dead  are  local  witnesses  of  the  affairs  in  this 
world,  what  must  be  the  spirit  sensations  of  this  old  patriot  as  he  sees 
our  victorious  legions  marching  by  thousands  over  his  plantations  and 
by  his  fireside,  to  preserve  from  the  hands  of  treason  that  Republic 
which  he  helped  to  establish.  Some  officers  reported  this  to  be  the  old 
Patrick  Henry  homestead,  a  mistake  I  think.  Advancing  to  the  front 
about  one  mile  I  found  the  first  Rifle  Regiment,  bivouacked  in  the 
woods.  Had  quite  a  pleasant  meeting  with  the  men  with  whom  I 
acquainted  myself,  in  this  regiment.  Colonel  Ross  Hartshorn  was  sitting 
under  a  tree,  busied  in  organizing  a  new  brigade.  Captain  Elliott  Krant- 
zer  was  making  out  muster  rolls  on  a  drumhead  nearby.  James  Ross, 
Robert  Fleming  and  Patton’s  Jake  were  in  good  health  and  spirits.  They 
were  in  the  fight  on  yesterday  and  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade  made  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  charges  of  the  war.  While  in  company  with  the  men 
here  a  brisk  fire  commenced  along  the  line.  The  rebels  charged  our 
works  with  fierceness  and  continued  the  assault  for  about  two  hours 
before  they  retired.  The  fight  was  among  the  hardest  of  the  Campaign 
and  resulted  with  victory  on  our  side.  Our  men  held  the  entrenchments 
firmly  under  the  charges  of  the  enemy,  and  then  advanced  upon  them, 
capturing  the  first  line  of  their  works.  Took  supper  with  Hartshorn  and 
Krantzer,  seated  under  large  oak,  with  the  roar  of  battle  but  a  short 
distance  in  front.  Strange  indeed  are  the  scenes  of  war  and  unaccount¬ 
able  the  familiarity  with  suffering  and  death,  which  pervades  the  mind 
in  a  position  like  this.  Walked  back  to  the  Commission  tent  at  the 
hospital.  Made  some  lemonade  and  served  it  to  the  wounded  for  some¬ 
time  until  quiet  settled  on  the  camp.  Lay  down  at  a  late  hour  and  fell 
into  a  sweet  sleep. 

Thursday  2nd 

This  morning  the  2nd  Corps  hospital  moved.  Jenkins  peremptorily 
refuses  to  allow  me  to  exchange  for  a  place  in  the  5th  corps.  I  take 
the  responsibility  of  going  in  with  Williams  and  remain  after  the  2nd 
corps  trains  have  passed.  Walked  out  to  the  camp  of  the  1st  Rifles  and 
made  an  effort  to  get  up  to  the  lines  where  the  149th  Regiment  was  posted. 
When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  entrenchments  our  artillery 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy  and  fearing  a  reply  of  shell  I  returned  out  of 
danger.  Went  back  again  to  the  camp  of  the  1st  Rifles  and  spent  a 
couple  of  hours.  Captain  Krantzer,  after  dinner,  proposed  to  accompany 
me  to  the  line  and  we  started  again,  but  on  coming  up  found  that  the 
regiment  had  gone  forward  and  is  engaged.  Return  again  to  camp  and 
start  for  the  hospital.  Meet  the  train  on  the  way  and  go  along  with  it. 
The  march  is  oppressive.  The  dust  is  several  inches  deep  and  at  times 
the  whole  train  clouded  by  it  that  it  could  hardly  be  seen.  Much  to  our 
relief  a  thunder  shower  comes  along  and  lays  the  dirt  and  freshens  up 
man  and  beast.  We  go  into  camp  about  night  and  enjoy  a  good  supper 
on  stewed  turkey.  We  bought  from  a  boy  along  the  road.  The  rain  still 
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continues  to  fall.  My  blankets  are  all  with  the  wagon  and  I  am  per¬ 
plexed.  Providence  kindly  provides  for  me  in  a  poor  family  near  which 
we  are  encamped.  They  gave  me  a  featherbed  on  a  dry  loft  secure  from 
the  rain.  I  thank  them  and  the  Lord  for  their  goodness  and  with  glad¬ 
ness  accept  the  best  sleeping  quarters  I  have  had  in  Virginia.  The 
family  whose  name  is  Wright  are  among  the  “poor  white  trash”  of  the 
South  who  have  never  been  guilty  of  premeditated  treason  and  who  would 
gladly  see  the  old  state  of  affairs  return.  They  were  in  an  almost  starving 
condition  when  we  came,  having  been  plundered  by  both  armies.  Brother 
Williams  gave  them  some  hard  tack  and  meat  and  I  take  them  a  little 
tea  and  pepper.  The  young  woman’s  husband  is  with  Lee's  army  and 
she  has  not  seen  him  for  several  months. 

Friday  3rd 

After  a  most  refreshing  sleep  took  an  early  breakfast  and  went  to 
the  hospital.  Was  assigned  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  2nd  Division  5th 
Corps.  A  number  of  wounded  are  coming  in  and  I  prepare  to  serve  them 
some  lemonade.  They  seemed  grateful  and  expressed  their  gratitude  by 
smiles  and  thanks.  One  remarked  that  it  was  the  best  he  had  ever  drank. 
He  was  never  before  wounded  and  thirsty  in  a  hospital,  and  what  might 
under  other  circumstances  have  seemed  very  ordinary  was  now  a  luxury. 
I  found  in  this  hospital  a  young  man  named  Mellinger  from  Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  deemed  advisable  that  I  remain  on  the  ground  to  be 
ready  for  any  wounded  that  might  come  in  during  the  night.  I  put  up 
a  small  shelter  tent,  covered  the  ground  beneath  it  with  cedar  boughs, 
put  in  my  blankets  and  am  soon  as  comfortable  as  I  could  wish  for  in 
camp.  Chaplain  Roe,  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  me.  I  went  to  bed, 
had  a  refreshing  sleep  and  rose  up  early  to  begin  another  day’s  work. 

Saturday  4th 

I  move  around  again  preparing  delicacies  for  the  wounded.  A  kettle 
of  farina  is  boiled,  a  large  bucket  of  lemonade  is  served  out  and  the  work 
of  the  day  assumes  the  usual  shape,  when  an  order  comes  from  Williams 
to  strike  the  tent  and  put  everything  in  the  wagon.  The  supplies  are 
exhausted,  others  fail  to  come,  and  the  wagon  starts  for  the  White  House, 
on  the  York  River  to  replenish  the  stock.  The  party  is  broken  up  for  the 
time.  I  go  to  the  Second  Corps  wagon  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fisk,  who  is  to  find  his  way  to  the  6th  Corps  hospital.  A  walk  of  three 
miles  follows.  I  find  the  hospital  crowded  with  wounded.  A  desperate 
battle  occurred  at  this  point  of  the  line  on  day  before  yesterday.  I  pitch 
my  shelter  tent  again,  gather  pine  boughs  for  the  floor,  and  though  the 
rain  comes  pelting  down  steadily,  I  am  cheerful  and  happy  with  a  pine 
wood  fire  before  my  door.  Williams  comes  up  at  nightfall  in  company 
with  Cole  and  reports  the  supply  wagons  near  at  hand.  He  turns  in  and 
stays  over  night  with  me.  We  had  a  good  sleep  and  rose  to  greet  the 
Sabbath  with  gladness. 

Sunday  5th 

It  clears  off  in  the  forenoon  and  becomes  warm.  I  am  suffering 
with  diarrhea  and  conclude  to  take  but  little  exercise.  Carry  some  lemon¬ 
ade  to  the  men  who  are  loaded  in  the  trains  starting  for  the  White  House. 
In  the  afternoon  a  religious  service  is  held  among  the  men.  Dr.  Burling- 
ham,  of  New  York  speaks.  Night  closes  in  quietly  and  the  sound  of 
musketry  breaks  upon  the  ear.  Another  battle  has  commenced.  Now  the 
artillery  opens  and  the  roar  of  battle  fills  the  evening  air.  Sensations 
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of  sadness  fill  the  mind.  The  sound  surpasses  anything  I  have  yet 
heard.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  engines  of  war  keep  up  their 
din  incessantly.  The  2nd  Corps  are  engaged.  What  will  the  result  be? 
The  rebels  are  evidently  making  a  desperate  effort  to  break  our  lines, 
on  the  same  spot  where  the  ill-fated  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
McClellan  first  met  with  defeat.  After  while  a  wounded  officer  arrived. 
The  rebels  had  made  six  separate  charges  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  each  time.  Victory  is  on  our  side  again.  God  be  thanked  for 
deliverance.  I  now  go  to  bed  and  sleep  with  confidence  in  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection.  Had  a  visit  from  Chaplain  Stevens  today.  Met  Rev.  Alem 
Brittian  a  few  days  since  on  the  march. 

Monday  6th 

Feel  better  this  morning  and  loading  up  my  effects  upon  my  back 
started  for  Williams’  tent  again.  Found  the  5th  Corps  bivouacked  in  the 
rear  of  the  2nd  Corps  hospital.  After  a  search  found  our  CurwinsviUe  and 
Clearfield  boys.  Saw  and  conversed  with  Cole,  Irwin,  Capt.  Holden,  Capt. 
Row,  Lieuts.  Irvin  and  Mitchell  and  Albert  Cole  and  others.  They  were 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Continued  my  search  till  I  reached  the 
place  of  destination  and  found  the  hospitals  packed  up  and  ready  to 
start.  Waited  some  time  in  the  woods  and  in  the  afternoon  moved  to  a 
position  nearer  to  the  front  and  encamped  again. 

Tuesday  7  th 

Not  many  wounded  in  the  hospital.  Made  a  kettle  of  farina  and 
served  it  to  the  men.  In  the  afternoon  visited  the  troops  in  the  camp. 
Had  some  pleasant  interviews  with  our  Clearfield  men.  Saw  a  number  of 
boys  belonging  to  the  old  Penna.  11th  Reg.,  whom  I  knew  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  Bud  Bitner,  Col.  Benage,  White  and  Anthony,  of 
Lock  Haven.  In  the  evening  walked  to  a  neighboring  farm  house  which  I 
found  occupied  by  free  colored  people.  The  same  instinctive  desire  for 
our  success,  the  same  settled  conviction  that  the  war  would  work  out  the 
disenthralment  of  their  race,  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  these  illiterate  sons 
of  Africa,  who  were  born  and  raised  up  on  the  soil,  that  thrills  the  heart 
of  the  most  intelligent  philanthropist  in  the  country.  They  have  suffered 
some  by  the  plundering  propensity  of  our  Calvary,  but  are  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  every  union  soldier  is  in  law  their  friend.  The  soil  here 
is  sandy  and  unproductive  and  the  general  face  of  the  country  level. 
Some  kinds  of  vegetation  indigenous  to  southern  latitudes  begins  to 
appear.  The  magnolia  is  found  in  all  the  swamps  and  is  now  in  bloom. 
The  fragrance  of  its  flowers  perfume  the  morning  and  evening  air  along 
the  winter  courses. 


Wednesday  8th 

This  has  been  the  most  idle  day  I  have  spent  since  I  left  home.  Our 
Corps  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  front  a  few  days  since  to  re¬ 
organize  and  rest.  No  casualties  have  occurred  and  consequently  no 
wounded  have  come  to  the  hospitals.  A  number  of  men  reduced  by 
diarrhea  and  other  slight  diseases  are  in  their  tents  convalescing  and 
the  need  of  our  spiritual  assistance  does  not  exist  as  during  an  engage¬ 
ment.  I  obtain  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  from 
Chaplain  Brittain  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  its  perusal  for  several  hours, 
the  first  luxury  of  the  kind  I  have  had  in  the  field.  Paid  a  visit  to  the 
several  hospitals  during  the  day,  dispensing  some  small  favors  to  the 
soldiers.  Met  Bentley  from  Clearfield  in  the  hospital. 
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Thursday  9th 

Was  busily  engaged  in  attending  to  the  calls  of  the  men  which  were 
made  at  the  tent.  Some  stores  having  arrived  the  previous  evening  we 
were  enabled  to  continue  our  ministrations  to  the  soldiers  more  liberally 
than  before.  Among  other  things,  was  a  large  box  of  religious  papers. 
In  the  morning  I  took  my  arms  full  and  went  through  the  hospitals  to 
distribute  them.  A  general  eagerness  was  manifested  to  get  them.  Every 
soldier  was  not  only  willing  to  read,  but  smiled  at  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  something  of  this  kind  to  occupy  his  mind  and  cheer  his  heart.  No 
better  contribution  can  be  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  than  to 
provide  them  with  the  luxury  of  religious  papers.  The  mind  and  soul 
as  well  as  the  body  needs  nourishment  in  the  army.  In  the  afternoon 
wrote  letters  to  General  Patton,  I.  B.  McEnally  and  my  wife.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  walked  over  to  the  Reserve  Camp  three  fourths  of  a  mile  distant  to 
see  the  Clearfield  men.  Gave  them  some  papers  and  delicacies.  In 
returning,  went  to  see  Chaplain  Brittain  at  an  adjoining  hospital  and 
spent  several  hours  with  him.  Retired  about  10:30  o’clock. 

Friday  10th 

Felt  somewhat  drowsy  and  stupid  this  morning,  having  slept  uncov¬ 
ered  during  the  night,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat.  After  breakfast 
took  a  walk  around  the  hospital.  Had  arrangements  made  to  serve  out 
as  much  lemonade  to  the  patients  in  two  of  the  hospitals  as  they  could 
drink.  It  was  received  by  the  men  as  something  unusual  and  gratifying 
and  produced  a  very  pleasant  surprise  and  effect.  Brother  Pratt  is  unwell 
today  and  the  chief  part  of  the  work  falls  to  my  (lot.  Before  dinner  I 
spent  a  most  delightful  half  hour  in  the  woods  reading  in  “The  Recrea¬ 
tions  of  a  Country  Parson.”  While  there  the  soft,  sweet  notes  of  a  brass 
band  fell  on  my  ears.  They  were  playing  “Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.” 
The  music  was  enchanting  and  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  occasional 
report  of  cannon  on  the  front  gave  rise  to  sad  and  thrilling  emotions.  In 
the  afternoon  stayed  by  the  wagon  and  attended  to  the  orders  that  were 
handed  in.  All  is  quiet  in  our  corps.  The  men  rest  in  their  camps  around, 
with  exception  of  one  division,  and  many  surmises  are  abroad  as  to  the 
part  this  corps  will  take  in  the  future  operations  of  the  army.  Perhaps 
It  may  be  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm.  The  night  closes  in  with 
silence.  No  hostile  gun  disturbs  the  repose  of  nature. 

Saturday  11th 

Awakened  this  morning  by  one  of  the  Christian  Commission  delegates 
with  the  statement  that  a  surgeon  had  called  and  said  that  they  had 
orders  to  move.  A  hasty  and  delicious  breakfast  on  fresh  liver  and  canned 
gages  followed.  And  then  came  the  usual  bustle  of  packing  the  wagon  and 
taking  down  the  tent.  We  move  off  about  8  o’clock  in  an  eastern  direc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  army  experience  is  that  you  move  under 
orders  from  the  leaders  without  knowing  where  you  are  going.  Perhaps 
the  corps  commander  alone  knows  and  the  mass  of  humanity  move  as  he 
directs.  But  appearances  indicate  that  we  are  bound  for  the  south  of 
James  river.  The  morning  is  cool  and  a  pleasant  southern  wind  sweeps 
over  us.  The  dust  is  deep,  however,  and  the  annoyance  very  great.  The 
whole  country  is  alive  with  moving  teams.  I  ride  one  of  the  horses,  Pratt 
stays  on  the  wagon.  I  called  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  Commission  at  the 
2nd  Corps  hospital,  as  we  passed  by.  The  hospital  is  encamped  around 
the  residence  of  John  Tyler’s  brother.  Stop  for  a  long  time  in  park, 
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after  going  three  miles.  Resume  the  journey  again  and  crossed  over 
Black  creek,  where  a  large  old  mill  stands.  Before  reaching  this  point 
stopped  in  a  house  surrounded  by  large  locusts  and  occupied  by  a  coun¬ 
try  physician.  His  complexion  was  dark  and  repulsive  and  he  deported 
himself  in  a  rather  sulky  manner.  After  some  conversation  with  him  he 
became  more  communicative  but  was  careful  to  practice  a  dogged  silence 
in  reference  to  everything  in  the  Confederacy.  His  wife  was  a  ragged 
shrew,  his  children  ignorant  and  dirty,  the  whole  family  but  little  above 
the  negroes  in  intellect  or  manners.  They  were  all  Virginia  born.  The 
train  moved  on  some  miles  when  we  encamped  again  near  the  road  to 
White  House,  some  distance  north  of  Bottoms  Bridge.  Put  up  our  tent 
and  distributed  a  few  stores  in  the  evening.  We  are  near  to  the  house 
of  an  old  Methodist  brother  and  sister,  who  are  trying  to  be  contented 
in  the  midst  of  the  martial  excitement  that  has  suddenly  gathered  around 
their  quiet  country  home.  Their  name  is  Turner. 

Sunday  12th 

The  hospital  this  morning  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the  troops  of  the 
2nd  Corps,  who  have  been  moved  during  the  night.  The  General  Head¬ 
quarters  is  but  a  short  distance  from  us  towards  the  west.  Some  new 
movement  of  the  army  seems  to  be  developing,  but  little  excitement  pre¬ 
vails.  Things  now  are  more  quiet  and  sabbath-like  in  their  appearance 
than  I  have  observed  since  I  have  been  here.  At  an  early  hour  Christian 
hymns  are  heard  floating  on  the  morning  air  and  at  several  places 
could  be  seen  large  bodies  of  men  assembled  to  listen  to  the  gospel  and 
engage  in  the  worship  of  God.  In  the  afternoon,  by  request  of  Chaplain 
Brittain,  I  preached  at  Headquarters  of  3rd  Brigade,  2nd  Division.  Colonel 
Gregory  in  command.  The  colonel  is  a  man  of  strict  religious  integrity, 
not  ashamed  to  own  his  allegiance  to  the  Savior  in  the  presence  of  his 
troops.  He  had  a  long  box  placed  in  front  of  the  tents,  for  a  pulpit  and 
seated  himself  at  my  left  hand  and  joined  heartily  in  the  service.  About 
500  or  800  were  present  and  listened  with  remarkable  attention  to  my 
sermon,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  produced  by  a  train  that  was 
passing  a  few  yards  in  front.  I  spoke  from  2nd  Corinthians  VIH  9. 
An  order  was  issued  to  march  the  troops  at  6  p.  m.  As  the  hour 
approached  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  camp.  Moving  of  trains 
to  the  rear,  striking  of  tents,  strapping  on  of  knapsacks,  gathering  up  &c. 
Where  do  we  go?  Shall  we  follow  the  brave  boys  in  their  midnight  march 
and  share  their  toils  and  danger?  This  is  our  inclination.  But  our 
stores  are  exhausted  and  the  Medical  Director  sends  us  to  join  the  train 
going  to  Tennelly  Station.  Down  with  the  tent,  in  goes  the  baggage, 
and  at  5  p.  m.  we  are  off  toward  the  base  of  supplies.  Joining  the  train, 
we  move  along  lively  till  sundown  when  it  stops  in  the  road  to  let  another 
pass.  We  wait  till  sleep  overtakes  us.  The  weary  hours  go  by  till  1  o’clock 
in  the  morning  before  another  rod  is  gained.  Then  we  go  into  park,  a 
hasty  fire  is  built,  our  blankets  are  thrown  on  the  gound,  and  down  we 
lie  to  rest.  After  a  broken  slumber,  our  eyes  open  on  the  light  of  a 
new  day. 


Monday  13th 

While  Harvey  (the  driver)  gets  breakfast  Pratt  goes  to  reconnoitre. 
He  finds  a  path  by  which  we  can  get  to  the  White  House  without  waiting 
on  the  train.  Off  we  go  over  the  field,  down  the  hill  toward  the  railroad, 
digging  a  path  for  our  team  across  a  little  stream  to  Tennelly  Station. 
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Here  were  Immense  numbers  of  men  and  animals  and  teams  concentrat¬ 
ed  for  the  new  movement.  Stopping  for  a  little  while  for  consultation 
we  hurry  on  to  the  White  House.  At  this  point  the  plain  is  covered  with 
white  tents  and  the  river  crowded  with  transports.  The  spectacle  is  a 
grand  one.  We  steer  for  the  Commission  Headquarters  and  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  whom  we  knew  at  Fredericksburg.  They  are  packing  up 
to  leave.  I  here  get  the  first  letter  from  my  wife  since  I  left  home.  It 
makes  me  feel  all  right.  My  six  weeks’  leave  of  absence  has  about  expired 
and  my  last  chance  for  some  time  to  come  of  getting  to  Washington  is 
present.  I  must  go.  I  bid  farewell  to  the  brethren  who  are  to  return 
immediately  to  the  field.  I  get  my  pass  and  when  it  arrives,  go  aboard 
of  the  steamboat  “Highland  Light,”  and  feel  that  my  campaign  is  ended. 
God  be  thanked  for  that  kind  providence  that  has  preserved  me  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  past  few  weeks  and  has  safely  brought  me  thus  far. 

Tuesday  14th 

It  was  about  12  o’clock  on  yesterday  when  we  came  aboard  this 
boat  expecting  of  course  to  start  immediately  for  Washington.  But  in 
this  our  hopes  were  disappointed.  Some  defect  in  the  machinery  requires 
the  boat  to  be  detained  until  it  can  be  fixed.  We  pass  the  weary  hours  as 
best  we  can  in  conversation  promenading  the  deck  &c.,  till  after  night 
came  on  us  we  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  expecting  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  ourselves  well  on  the  way  to  Washington. 

Wednesday  15th 

Got  off  this  morning  at  9:30  a.  m.  The  sight  was  a  grand  one  as  we 
passed  down  the  York  river  amid  the  multitudes  of  vessels  coming  and 
going  at  this  point.  White  House  is  the  furthest  place  up  the  river  that 
a  good  landing  for  transports  can  be  found  and  has  been  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  last  week  or  more.  A  fine  plantation  spreads  out  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  for  several  miles.  It  was  here  that  Mrs. 
Curtis  lived  when  she  was  courted  and  married  by  George  Washington. 
The  scenery  was  attractive  all  the  way  down  the  river.  The  country  was 
low  and  in  some  places  swampy,  but  presenting  a  fine  array  of  forest. 
We  passed  Yorktowne  in  the  afternoon  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  place 
where  Cornwallis  surrendered  and  closed  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the 
evening  the  steamer  had  reached  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  looking  up  the 
river  I  could  see  the  sun  set  in  the  water  that  bounded  the  line  of  the 
horizon.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear.  Went  to  sleep  again  on  the  cabin 
floor  at  an  early  hour. 

Thursday  16th 

Disappointment  seemed  to  be  our  lot,  on  this  voyage.  I  noticed  this 
morning  on  waking  that  the  boat  was  still.  Are  we  at  Washington?  I 
rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  nothing  but  the  farm  skirted 
shore  of  the  river  on  either  side.  The  boat  is  fast  on  a  bar  whither  the 
pilot  ran  her  last  night  in  his  eagerness  to  gain  time  by  avoiding  the 
circuitous  route  of  the  channel.  He  came  on  at  high  tide  and  is  now 
helplessly  fast  until  the  tide  rises  again.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  get 
her  off  but  without  success.  Considerable  impatience  and  murmuring 
prevails  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Here  we  are  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the 
Potomac,  doomed  to  wait  until  some  lucky  swell  starts  us  on  our  journey 
again.  The  time  is  spent  in  reading,  writing  up  the  diary,  conversation 
with  returning  soldiers  &c.  Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best.  About  noon 
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a  friendly  tug  came  to  our  aid  and  giving  us  an  effective  pull  brought  us 
out  into  the  deep  water.  Then  we  start  again  for  Washington  as  fast  as 
the  engines  will  move  us.  Had  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Fort 
Washington  in  passing.  Stopped  at  Alexandria  a  few  minutes  and  reached 
the  wharf  at  Washington  shortly  afterward.  I  go  to  the  Commission 
rooms,  wash  up,  change  my  clothes,  and  feel  like  a  new  man. 

Friday  17th 

Start  out  on  a  hunt  for  men  from  our  county  who  are  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  here.  Visit  the  Pennsylvania  Agency.  Call  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  Spend  a  short  time  at  the  Capitol  and  President’s  house  and 
walk  through  the  Jackson  Square. 

Additional  Remarks 

With  above,  the  record  of  my  experiences  with  the  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion  during  the  Wilderness  Campaign  closes.  I  kept  a  diary  in  the  book 
prepared  for  that  purpose  and  my  journey  from  day  to  day  was  noted 
down  at  the  time.  After  38  years  I  have  copied  it  here  that  it  may  be 
more  carefully  preserved  and  easily  read.  It  was  written  with  a  pencil 
and  would  be  hard  for  anyone  else  to  decipher  correctly.  The  original, 
I  hope  will  be  preserved  by  my  descendants.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
think  that  my  children  will  have  this  account  of  the  part  their  father 
took  in  the  gigantic  war  for  the  Union  that  deluged  the  country  with 
blood  for  four  terrible  years  of  the  nation’s  history. 

From  Washington  I  went  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  to  my  home  in 
Curwinsville,  where  I  resumed  my  pastoral  work.  It  has  always  been  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  in  after  years  to  review  the  stirring  events 
of  which  I  was  a  spectator  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
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Chapter  XV 


CLOSING  SCENES  OF  THE  WAR 

At  the  conference  held  in  March,  1865  I  was  appointed  to  the  Exeter 
Street  church  in  Baltimore.  A  short  time  after  our  arrival  the  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  civil  struggle  came  to  an  end.  My  first  prayer  in  the  church  produced 
considerable  excitement,  and  gave  offense  to  many  persons  who  left  the 
audience  immediately.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  during  the  whole  war  of 
praying  for  the  “President  of  the  United  States,  for  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary  of  the  land”  and  then  added  a  supplication  for  the  “soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Union.”  This  I  afterward  found  had  been  omitted  by  my 
predecessors  out  of  courtesy  to  those  who  were  of  secession  proclivities.  I 
resolved  however  to  persevere  in  my  course,  and  lost  the  favor  of  some 
people  for  a  time.  But  events  that  soon  followed  superseded  all  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  long  siege  of  Richmond  ended  by  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
This  with  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  practically  closed  the  war. 

The  generation  who  have  been  born  since,  can  never  comprehend 
fully  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  that  swept  over  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
country  when  this  mighty  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation  ended 
victoriously.  For  four  years  it  had  been  in  progress,  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  the  north  and  devastating  the  south.  And  when  at  last  that 
moment  came  when  we  could  realize,  without  doubt,  that  the  awful 
drama  had  closed,  the  heavy  tension  of  anxiety  was  relaxed  and  a  spon¬ 
taneous  eruption  of  public  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  After 
the  occupation  of  Richmond,  it  was  but  a  short  time  till  the  surrender 
of  Lee  was  announced.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  firing  of  cannon 
at  all  the  forts  surrounding  the  city.  One  perpetual  roar  of  artillery 
filled  the  air.  The  thunder  of  the  big  “Columbiads”  was  thrilling  and 
continued  till  late  in  the  night.  Everybody  was  moved  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  victory  and  leaving  their  homes  crowded  toward  the  centre  of  the 
city.  There  speeches,  music,  and  fire  works  emphasized  the  general 
delight  of  the  masses.  I  took  Annie  and  the  boys  down  to  Baltimore 
Street  and  found  it  crammed  with  people  from  the  Falls  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  at  Eutaw  Street.  At  times  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  we  were 
compelled  to  set  the  children  on  our  shoulders  to  prevent  them  from 
being  trampled.  I  always  tried  to  have  Annie  and  the  boys  see  and  hear 
anything  that  was  likely  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  great  events  that  were 
transpiring  at  that  time. 

The  Assassination  of  Lincoln 

The  universal  joy  occasioned  by  the  end  of  the  war  was  soon  to  be 
followed  by  the  most  awful  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Within 
a  few  weeks  came  the  cruel  assassination  of  the  noble  and  heroic  Lincoln. 
One  morning  as  I  was  dressing  in  my  room  I  saw  a  young  girl  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  leaning  out  of  the  window  and  weeping.  I 
called  across  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  She  replied,  “Oh!  Mr. 
Gardner,  they  have  killed  Mr.  Lincoln!”  I  was  shocked  by  the  report 
and  told  Annie,  who  was  still  in  bed  what  I  had  heard.  It  startled  her. 
But  a  few  minutes  we  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  false  report.  The  war 
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over,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  his  death;  why  should  his 
enemies  do  it?  With  this  conclusion  we  sat  down  and  ate  our  breakfast 
calmly.  But  I  was  curious  to  know  more  and  went  to  a  drug  store  on  the 
corner  of  Gay  and  Exeter  to  make  inquiries.  The  druggist  very  gravely 
told  that  he  thought  it  was  true  too.  When  I  realized  it  to  be  a  fact, 
its  horrible  nature  completely  overcame  me.  I  returned  home  to  impart 
the  sad  intelligence  to  Annie,  and  with  her  to  weep  over  what  seemed 
a  personal  calamity  to  both  of  us.  During  the  war,  we  had  come,  not 
only  to  admire,  but  love  the  great  President,  for  those  traits  of  character 
that  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  nation.  His  gentleness,  his  justice, 
his  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  his  mercy  toward  his  enemies,  combined 
with  his  rare  wisdom  and  courage,  added  to  his  unfaltering  faith  in  final 
success,  made  him  to  us  an  object  of  reverence  and  love.  Next  to  my  own 
father  I  entertained  for  him  more  affection  than  for  any  man  on  earth. 
From  the  time  of  our  appointment  to  Baltimore,  it  had  been  the  purpose 
of  Annie  and  myself  to  go  to  Washington  at  the  first  opportunity  to  see 
him  at  one  of  the  receptions.  But  his  murder  dashed  all  our  hopes.  Our 
only  chance  now  was  to  see  him  while  lying  in  state.  We  went  over  in 
one  of  the  early  trains,  took  our  place  in  the  line  before  the  White 
House,  and  in  turn  passed  through  the  east  room  and  got  a  look  at  the 
face  “now  cold  in  death”  of  him  who  under  God  had  saved  the  Republic 
from  ruin.  The  funeral  cortege  stopped  in  Baltimore  and  the  body  lay 
in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Exchange  building,  where  I  took  the  boys 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  him. 

The  day  after  the  assassination  was  perhaps  the  darkest  and  most 
perilous  day  that  Baltimore  ever  passed  through.  The  clouds  were  heavy 
and  the  rain  poured  down  fast.  With  the  sorrow  felt  by  all  loyal  people, 
there  was  a  suppressed  desire  for  revenge  that  needed  but  the  opportunity 
for  expression.  A  large  percentage  of  the  population,  mostly  wealthy 
people,  had  all  along  been  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  A  riot  was 
likely  to  break  out  at  any  moment.  One  of  the  Police  Commissioners, 
Samuel  Hindes,  who  was  a  member  of  my  church  told  me  they  had 
appealed  to  General  Lew  Wallace,  then  commanding  in  the  city  for  help, 
but  he  told  them  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  if  a  riot  broke  out  the  soldiers 
would  be  sure  to  join  it.  To  protect  themselves,  thousands  of  flags  were 
purchased  by  people  of  secession  sentiments  and  displayed  from  their 
windows  till  the  danger  was  passed. 

On  the  following  Sunday  all  the  churches  took  note  of  the  event  in 
some  way  expressed  sorrow  for  the  nation  and  condemnation  of  the 
crime.  In  my  church  I  offered  a  prayer  that  gave  the  greatest  offense 
to  all  that  class  that  were  deficient  in  patriotism.  The  assassin  was  still 
at  large  and  in  my  petition  I  prayed  that  as  he  had  thus  far  escaped 
human  justice,  that  divine  vengeance  might  follow  him  and  all  the 
elements  of  nature  combine  with  providence  to  bring  him  to  punishment 
for  his  crime.  This  prayer  was  frequently  referred  to  as  sacrilegious. 
The  war  over,  the  country  began  to  settle  down  to  the  peaceful  callings 
of  life.  The  periods  of  reconstruction  followed  the  problems  of  which 
were  worked  out  with  much  excitement  and  political  wrangling  in 
Congress. 


Florida 

A  very  important  and  interesting  chapter  of  our  family  history  is 
connected  with  Florida.  While  we  were  living  at  Ryland,  Washington, 
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Budd  became  interested  in  orange  culture  and  felt  an  inclination  to  go 
down  and  try  his  fortune  in  that  new  country.  Just  at  this  time  a  great 
interest  was  taken  in  that  semi-tropical  region  as  a  winter  resort. 
In  the  winter  of  1881-2  while  we  were  living  at  1713 — 15th  N.  W.  he  left 
home.  He  went  first  to  Greencove  Springs  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  There 
he  remained  for  some  time  finding  employment  at  his  trade  of  house¬ 
painting.  After  he  acquired  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  he  purchased 
a  boat  and  gun.  and  rigging  up  a  sail,  started  out  to  sail  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  river.  He  succeeded  well  enough  till  he  reached  a  point 
beyond  Lake  Harney  where  the  river  narrows  down  and  is  surrounded 
by  swamps  overgrown  with  cane  and  tropical  grass.  After  trying  to 
find  his  way  through  and  failing,  he  employed  a  native  to  pilot  him 
to  Lake  Pcinncet,  the  head  of  navigation.  There  he  contracted 
with  a  lumber  team  to  haul  the  boat  to  Cocoa  on  the  Indian  River,  four 
miles  distant.  From  this  point  he  sailed  down  the  river  to  Jupiter  Island 
where  he  found  employment  for  awhile  in  clearing  off  land.  Afterwards 
he  came  back  as  far  as  Hutchinsons  Island,  where  he  squatted  on  a 
section  of  government  land.  His  nearest  neighbor  was  an  old  Portuguese 
sailor,  named  Joe.  Adjoining  Joe’s  homestead,  he  began  his  work  of 
clearing  the  lands  and  building  a  palmetto  “shack.”  In  this  he  lived  for 
several  years  after  the  style  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  gave  his  camp  the 
name  of  Crusoe.  In  the  spring  of  1884  George  being  out  of  employment 
concluded  to  go  down  and  join  his  brother.  For  several  years  they  lived 
together  on  that  lonely  spot  with  river  in  front  and  the  ocean  beach 
half  a  mile  distant.  One  time  an  ocean  steamer  ran  aground  opposite 
their  place  and  was  wrecked.  From  the  wreck  of  this  vessel  they  gathered 
a  lot  of  timber  and  carried  it  across  the  island  to  their  home.  With  this 
they  built  the  frame  of  a  very  neat  little  cottage  and  covered  it  with 
shingles  and  weatherboarding.  They  made  no  money  as  yet  out  of  crops 
and  were  dependent  on  supplies  from  home  to  live.  About  a  year  before 
George  went  down  I  had  contracted  for  the  mail  route  from  St.  Lucia 
to  Lake  Worth,  for  $460.00  per  year.  This  mail  was  to  be  carried  once 
a  week  each  way,  in  a  sail  boat.  Two  boats  were  required  as  Lake  Worth 
could  not  be  reached  except  by  the  ocean  and  the  mail  bags  had  to  be 
carried  about  seven  miles  along  the  beach  to  get  to  the  boat.  In  the 
meantime  a  lot  of  lime  trees  and  coconuts  were  planted  at  Crusoe.  After 
George  went  down  the  boys  in  turn  carried  the  mail  and  such  passenger, 
as  we  were  then  traveling  on  the  lower  river.  There  could  be  no  regularity 
in  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  boat  as  its  movements  were  dependent 
on  the  wind  and  weather.  The  boat  used  on  the  Indian  River  was  named 
Lone  Star,  and  that  on  Lake  Worth,  Mary  J.  Lewis.  After  running  the 
boat  by  sail  for  some  time,  Budd  sent  to  Boston  for  a  kerosene  engine 
and  fitted  it  in  one  of  the  boats.  Thenceforth  he  used  steam  on  the  route. 
This  was  the  first  introduction  of  steam  on  the  lower  Indian  River. 
The  steam  launch  “Piccaninny”  gave  great  satisfaction  as  a  water  craft, 
but  the  quantity  of  coal  oil  necessary  to  run  it  was  so  great  that  it 
consumed  all  the  profits.  Before  the  term  expired,  the  contract  for  the 
carrying  the  mail  was  transferred  to  another  party  and  they  were 
released  from  the  care  of  this  service,  which  had  enlarged  very  much 
by  new  postal  arrangements. 

During  these  years  the  Indian  river  became  a  popular  resort  of 
winter  tourists  from  the  north  and  west  who  would  come  down  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  balmy  air  and  warm  sunshine  of  this 
southern  climate.  Many  come  to  hunt  and  fish.  There  was  a  demand  every 
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season  for  boats  and  the  early  settlers  found  it  profitable  to  convey 
these  parties  up  and  down  the  river.  Budd  traded  off  his  “Piccaninny” 
for  a  good  sized  sloop  named  the  “Mary  I.  Lewis.”  In  this  he  made  a 
number  of  trips  with  tourists,  still  keeping  his  headquarters  at  Crusoe. 

While  the  boys  were  carrying  the  mail  Annie  and  I  became  interested 
in  the  country  and  thinking  that  we  might  some  day  wish  to  go  to  Florida 
ourselves,  I  directed  the  boys  to  look  out  a  favorable  location  somewhere 
on  the  mainland,  but  fronting  the  river.  This  they  found  at  Ankona, 
a  settlement  about  eight  miles  below  Fort  Pierce.  The  river  here  is 
bordered  for  over  a  mile  with  a  fine  bluff  of  chickeria  rock,  rising  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  water  and  having  a  nice  hammock  of  palmettoes, 
red-bay  and  other  native  trees.  They  purchased  a  tract  of  twelve  acres 
from  Dr.  Aukeny  with  a  front  on  the  river  of  211  feet,  and  extending 
back  to  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  rear.  They  had  one  acre  cleared 
and  prepared  for  pineapples  for  which  I  paid  $80.00  and  the  slips  to 
plant  it  cost  $40.00  more.  I  expected  the  boys  to  remain  here  and 
improve  it,  but  George  became  discontented  and  left  the  country  to 
wander  around  as  a  journeyman  printer.  Before  leaving,  however, 
the  boys  divided  the  property.  The  two  boats  and  the  Ancona  property 
were  owned  in  common.  Budd  took  the  boats  and  George  the  land. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Annie  and  myself  made  a  visit  to 
Florida  in  January,  1888. 

I  kept  a  diary  of  this  Journey  which  will  be  found  among  the 
papers  I  have  preserved.  We  left  Woodberry  Parsonage,  Baltimore, 
January  2,  1888  and  returned  February  2nd,  having  been  absent  one 
month.  In  the  meantime  we  had  travelled  on  the  Atlantic  Coastline 
R.  R.  to  Jacksonville,  up  to  the  St.  Johns  river  to  Sanford,  thence  to 
Titusville  by  rail  where  Budd  was  waiting  for  us.  It  was  delightful 
to  meet  our  boy  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  so  many  years.  We  went 
to  the  Fairbian  hotel  and  stayed  over  night.  The  next  day  January 
4th,  we  went  aboard  the  “Mary  I.  Lewis”  and  sailed  for  four  days 
down  the  river  enjoying  the  summer-like  air  and  the  beautiful  semi- 
tropical  scenery.  We  arrived  on  Sunday  night  in  front  of  Crusoe  but 
remained  on  the  boat  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  disembarked 
and  took  possession  of  the  cottage.  The  appearance  of  everything  around 
was  enchanting.  Flowers  were  blooming,  birds  singing,  the  forest  around 
clothed  with  foliage  and  all  species  of  vegetation  new  to  us.  We  seemed 
to  be  in  fairyland  so  strange  and  beautiful  were  the  scenes  around  us. 
We  spent  thirteen  days  of  unmixed  pleasure  at  Crusoe.  Annie  and  I 
slept  upstairs  next  to  the  roof,  and  Budd  in  the  cabin  of  the  boat. 
She  cooked  the  meals  on  an  old  rusty  cooking  stove  in  the  kitchen, 
but  the  most  of  our  food  was  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  except  the 
bread  which  she  baked  in  a  “dutch  oven.”  The  river  was  full  of  wild 
ducks,  immense  flocks  of  which,  numbering  thousands,  were  in  sight 
all  the  time.  Sometimes  they  swam  so  near  the  shore  that  Budd  could 
shoot  them  from  behind  the  bushes  and  furnish  the  table  with  game. 
Often  we  would  take  the  skiff  and  boat  along  the  shore  to  look  at  the 
mangrove  and  other  peculiar  trees  that  grew  near  the  water.  The 
river  abounded  in  fish  and  with  the  spreadnet,  Budd  could  furnish  us 
with  all  we  wanted.  While  there  we  would  hear  the  sound,  night  and 
day  of  “mighty  waters.”  The  roar  was  perpetual  and  rose  and  fell 
at  regular  intervals.  It  was  the  beating  of  the  surf  upon  the  beach. 
Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  ocean  though  we  had  listened  to  the 
sound  of  it  all  the  way  down  the  river.  One  morning  we  got  in  the 
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boat  and  went  down  to  the  trail  and  walked  across,  through  the  scrub 
palmoth  to  the  beach.  An  elevation  close  to  the  shore  kept  it  out  of  view 
till  we  stood  within  fifty  feet  of  the  top  of  this  elevation  and  gazed  with 
wonder  upon  the  mighty  deep.  The  waves  were  high,  and  the  great 
breakers  one  after  another  came  rolling  in  upon  the  shore,  presenting 
a  scene  that  to  our  unpracticed  eyes,  was  awful  and  thrilling  to  behold. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wide 
waste  of  the  troubled  sea.  This,  our  first  sight  of  the  ocean,  was  an 
event  in  life  that  left  a  lasting  impression  on  our  minds.  The  days 
spent  at  Crusoe  remained  through  life  a  beautiful  memory  to  Annie 
and  myself.  We  left  Budd’s  cottage  on  the  morning  of  January  20th. 
As  we  sailed  away  from  that  lonely  spot  we  could  not  help  but  cast  a 
“longing,  lingering  look  behind.”  Budd’s  big  spotted  cat  came  out  on 
the  end  of  the  wharf  and  watched  us  as  we  sailed  away  and  remained 
there  till  we  were  out  of  sight.  “Grover”  was  the  only  pet  he  had  and 
would  remain  alone  on  the  place  for  weeks  during  his  absence. 

After  a  three  days’  sail  we  were  back  at  Titusville  again.  Monday, 
January  23rd,  we  bade  Budd  farewell  and  resumed  our  journey  north¬ 
ward.  At  Palatka  we  stopped  off  and  took  the  train  to  St.  Augustine, 
that  quaint  old  Spanish  city.  Stopped  at  the  Plaza  Hotel;  the  next 
morning  was  spent  in  seeing  all  the  historic  sights.  We  passed  through 
the  ancient  gateway,  roamed  through  the  old  Fort,  walked  along  the 
sea-wall,  visited  the  old  barracks,  and  strolled  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  Spanish  quarter  where  the  buildings  originally  erected 
remained  unchanged.  We  also  took  a  view  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  hotel, 
the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  was  said  to  have 
cost  over  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  built  in  Moorish  style  and  furnished 
in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  Having  enjoyed  the  sights  in  and 
around  this  oldest  city  in  the  country,  we  boarded  the  train  and  reached 
Jacksonville  the  same  evening. 

At  Jacksonville  we  took  the  Atlanta  express  and  all  night  travelled  on 
our  way  through  Georgia  to  Chattanooga  where  George  lived  at  the 
time.  We  got  to  Chattanooga  at  5  p.  m.  and  found  George  waiting  for  us. 
He  had  engaged  quarters  for  us  at  the  Kennedy  House.  The  next  morning 
we  all  went  to  the  summit  of  the  celebrated  Lookout  Mountain.  The 
ascent  is  made  by  a  cable  car  to  the  foot  of  the  palisades  and  from 
there  to  the  top  by  rail.  The  magnificence  of  the  landscape  presented 
from  the  top  of  this  mountain  in  every  direction  is  indescribable.  The 
eye  can  cover  portions  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  It  was  the 
scene  of  General  Hooker’s  “battle  above  the  clouds”  during  the  Civil 
war.  The  city  spreads  out  like  a  map  at  your  feet;  the  Tennessee  river, 
winding  and  twisting  around  the  hills  can  be  traced  for  miles,  and  all 
battlefields  in  and  around  the  city  are  within  view.  Looking  north  the 
chain  of  Missionary  Ridge  bounds  the  other  side  of  the  city.  Mother 
was  taken  sick  while  we  were  there,  but  recovered  strength  enough  to 
start  homeward  on  the  following  Monday.  Bidding  George  goodbye,  we 
travelled  the  first  day  as  far  as  Bristol  and  remained  over  night.  The 
next  day  we  reached  Washington.  Stopped  at  the  National  Hotel.  The 
next  morning  we  reached  our  home  in  Woodberry,  happy  in  the  memory 
of  our  experiences. 
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Chapter  XVI 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  Budd  came  home  on  a  visit  while  we  were 
living  in  the  Woodberry  parsonage.  He  remained  several  weeks.  He  an¬ 
nounced  soon  after  his  arrival  the  project  of  building  a  boat  that  would 
meet  the  demand  of  the  best  class  of  tourists  that  now  visited  the 
Indian  River,  and  furnish  every  comfort  that  might  be  desired.  This 
he  could  not  do  without  advance  of  money  from  home.  His  estimate  of 
the  cost  was  $800  together  with  the  sale  of  the  “Mary  I.  Lewis,"  for 
several  hundred.  Much  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  size,  shape  and 
general  construction  of  the  new  craft.  “Robinson  Crusoe"  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  the  name.  When  he  returned  to  Florida,  he  engaged  the  ship¬ 
yard  of  the  Bessie  Bros,  on  the  St.  Lucia  river,  and  made  a  contract 
with  them  to  build  a  sloop-yacht,  under  his  personal  supervision. 
For  some  months  he  worked  with  them  on  the  vessel  until  it  was  finished. 

It  was  47  feet  in  length  and  16  in  width.  The  cabin  was  16  feet  long 
and  15  wide.  Next  to  this  was  the  galley  and  toilet-room  each  4  feet 
square,  and  beyond  these  the  forecastle.  The  cabin  was  high  enough 
to  enable  one  to  walk  around  without  stooping.  He  was  rigged  with 
main  and  topsail  and  three  jibs.  The  hardware,  such  as  cables,  anchors, 
wheels,  and  pulleys,  together  with  the  sails  were  purchased  in  Baltimore 
and  shipped  to  him. 

Naturally  Annie  and  I  took  a  great  interest  in  this  enterprise.  She 
proposed  to  provide  all  the  mattresses,  pillows,  sheets,  blankets,  comforts 
and  coverlets,  necessary  to  complete  the  outfit.  For  several  months  the 
parsonage  was  a  scene  of  peculiar  activity.  We  were  both  happy  in  this 
work  and  took  pleasure  in  providing  everything  of  the  best  and  then 
putting  it  up  in  such  a  style  as  would  compare  with  the  finish  of  the 
boat.  The  sheets,  blankets,  towels,  pillow  cases  and  coverlets  were  marked 
with  the  initials  “R.  C.”  Annie  strove  to  do  her  best  needlework  and 
succeeded  to  her  satisfaction.  Four  pillow  covers  remain  to  attest  her 
handiwork  and  art  in  embroidery.  These  were  made  to  adorn  the  bunks 
of  the  cabin.  The  material  used  was  satin  blue  and  scarlet  and  on  these 
she  worked  with  yellow  silk  two  scenes  in  the  life  of  Crusoe,  the  discovery 
of  the  foot  print  and  Crusoe  teaching  the  parrot  to  talk.  When  laid 
on  the  white  counterpane  they  made  a  beautiful  appearance.  On  the 
four  white  counterpanes  was  worked  an  outline  figure  of  the  boat 
undersail.  These  designs  I  drew  on  the  thin  paper  from  which  she 
worked  them  into  the  material.  The  whole  outfit  cost  something  over 
$100  not  counting  the  work,  which  was  indeed  a  labor  of  love.  It  gave 
us  great  pleasure  to  cooperate  in  making  the  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
most  beautiful  and  comfortable  boat  on  the  Indian  River.  When  finished 
and  ready  for  service  the  cost  amounted  to  something  over  $1600.00. 
For  about  a  year  the  enterprise  was  considered  financially  successful. 
The  “Crusoe”  was  chartered  at  good  prices,  but  a  steamboat  line  was 
placed  upon  the  river  which  absorbed  the  passenger  traffic  and  thence¬ 
forth  the  business  for  private  sailboats  was  ruined. 
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At  one  time  the  yacht  was  in  the  employ  of  some  of  the  Vanderbilt 
family  who  were  staying  at  the  Rockledge  Hotel.  The  ladies  expressed 
much  admiration  of  mother’s  needlework  which  gave  her  a  great 
pleasure.  On  another  occasion  she  was  chartered  by  Mr.  Durant  and 
wife  to  take  them  to  Key  West.  This  required  a  sail  from  Jupiter 
Julet  by  the  ocean  and  the  trip  was  successfully  made.  Afterward  the 
boat  was  engaged  by  the  Florida  Canning  Company  as  a  store  boat. 
A  stock  of  goods  were  placed  on  it  and  Budd  employed  to  sail  up  and 
down  the  river,  selling  groceries  and  dry  goods  to  the  settlers  scattered 
along  the  shores.  For  this  he  got  a  good  rent  and  good  wages  for 
himself.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1890.  After  he  sold  his  place  at 
Crusoe,  he  disposed  of  the  yacht  to  a  Mr.  for  the  sum 

of  $809.00.  The  timbers  were  getting  weak,  the  sails  were  worn  out 
and  it  was  of  no  further  use  to  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  country. 
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Chapter  XVII 

OUR  CRUISE  ON  THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


Our  trip  to  Florida  in  the  winter  of  1888  had  given  us  a  taste  of 
the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  that  Indian  River  country  and  left  us 
with  a  desire  to  repeat  the  journey  and  stay  longer.  Annie  had  been 
suffering  for  years  with  chronic  rheumatism  and  she  felt  that  if  she 
could  spend  one  whole  winter  in  Florida  it  would  give  her  relief.  Hence 
I  retired  from  the  active  ministry  in  March  1890.  We  came  to  Meadowhill 
to  spend  the  summer  and  make  our  preparations  for  a  long  stay  in  the 
south  the  following  winter.  We  had  arranged  with  Budd  for  the  use 
of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  during  our  stay.  We  left  Meadowhill  on  the 
morning  of  November  19,  1890.  This  time  we  went  all  the  way  from 
New  Oxford  to  Titusville  by  rail.  Arriving  there  we  stayed  overnight  at 
Capt.  Fischer’s  who  with  his  wife  had  visited  us  at  Woodberry.  The  next 
morning  we  went  aboard  of  the  boat  with  all  our  baggage  and  began  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  episodes  in  our  family  history. 
It  was  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  see  and  occupy  the  boat  in  which 
we  had  taken  such  an  interest.  The  accommodations  were  so  comfortable, 
and  every  arrangement  so  agreeable,  that  we  were  filled  with  joy  when 
we  saw  the  big  sail  go  up  and  the  beautiful  craft  glide  down  the  river 
before  a  gentle  breeze.  What  made  the  satisfaction  perfect  was  that 
it  was  our  own  family  boat,  our  family  home  on  the  water,  and  on  it 
we  were  to  enjoy  a  family  re-union  after  a  separation  of  years.  There 
were  no  duties  to  call  us  to  any  particular  spot  or  to  make  any  special 
time.  We  were  free  to  sail  or  lie  at  anchor  as  inclination  or  fancy  might 
suggest.  We  had  taken  in  a  good  store  of  provisions  before  starting 
and  we  sailed  down  the  river  leisurely;  landing  at  points  of  interest  on 
either  side  to  look  at  the  orange  groves  and  pineapple  plantations  and 
stroll  through  the  magnificent  groves  of  palmetto  trees  that  in  many 
places  skirted  the  shores  for  miles.  Budd  was  personally  acquainted 
with  almost  every  family  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river.  He  could  intro¬ 
duce  his  parents  to  many  of  the  settlers  and  afford  us  social  intercourse 
with  them.  Everywhere  we  met  with  the  most  cordial  greetings  from 
the  people  and  were  happy  to  find  that  our  son  had  secured  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  everyone  that  knew  him. 

On  our  way  down  we  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  there 
was  an  error  in  the  survey  of  our  land  at  Ankona.  When  we  landed 
there  I  set  about  to  get  all  the  parties  interested  to  join  with  me  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  U.  S.  Surveyor  to  verify  the  lines.  This  con¬ 
sumed  some  days  of  time  and  cost  us  something  over  $100.  It  was  very 
perplexing,  for  Annie  and  myself  had  some  thought  of  improving  our 
property  there.  This  state  of  affairs  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  our  power. 

We  remained  at  Ankona  a  few  days  and  rented  part  of  a  house  in 
which  to  live  when  we  wanted  to  be  on  shore.  We  put  in  it  some  con¬ 
veniences  for  housekeeping  that  we  had  taken  along.  From  there  we 
went  to  Crusoe,  Budd’s  place,  and  spent  a  little  time.  Hence  through 
the  Jupiter  Narrows  to  the  inlet.  Here  the  waters  of  the  Indian  River 
find  egress  to  the  sea.  It  is  an  interesting  locality.  A  number  of  families 
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live  there  connected  with  light  house  and  life  saving  station.  The  tall 
towers  of  the  light  house  standing  on  the  highest  knoll  of  ground  presents 
a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  is  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  ocean  for  fifteen  miles.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  it,  one 
clear  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  ocean  and  was  rewarded  by 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  sights  in  my  life*  I  watched  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  light  from  the  beginning  of  dawn  till  the  first  ray  of  the  sun 
suddenly  flashed  in  a  straight  line  over  the  water  and  then  continued 
to  rise  till  the  fiery  orb  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  great 
deep  and  then  ascended  toward  the  zenith.  From  tfc  3  summit  of  the 
lighthouse  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  all  the  surrounding  region.  Rivers, 
swamps,  forest'}  and  the  broad  ocean  lie  like  a  map  before  the  eyes.  The 
lantern  in  the  light  house  is  a  wonder  of  mechanism.  It  moves  around 
slowly  during  the  night  and  all  its  motions  are  regulated  by  clock¬ 
work,  giving  at  certain  intervals  a  large  or  small  flash  of  light  that 
can  be  interpreted  by  the  chart  at  sea. 

After  spending  a  few  pleasant  days  at  this  place  we  sailed  leisurely 
up  the  river  again  to  Titusville.  There  we  were  to  meet  George  who 
was  coming  down  from  Atlanta  to  spend  a  month  with  us.  As  we  were 
not  hurried,  we  stopped  at  every  place  that  was  likely  to  be  interesting 
or  if  the  weather  was  rough  we  dropped  anchor  and  remained  in  the 
cabin  and  read  and  talked  and  amused  ourselves  until  it  was  agreeable 
to  sail  again.  At  one  time  we  lay  for  two  days  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Banana  river  while  a  “norther”  was  blowing.  The  R.  C.  all  day  and 
night  tugged  away  at  her  cable  while  the  waves  soaked  her  continually. 
This  big  anchor  I  had  named  on  my  arrival  “Julius  Caesar”  and  we 
had  frequent  occasions  to  avail  ourselves  in  its  strength.  At  another  time 
we  entered  a  narrow  channel  through  the  mangrove  swamp,  called 
‘Tecks  Slip”  and  tied  up  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach.  There  we 
stayed  all  night  and  on  the  next  morning  took  a  stroll  along  the  beach 
hunting  shells  and  enjoying  the  fine  walk  on  the  white  sand  that 
stretches  for  miles  along  the  shores.  At  times  Budd  sailed  close  to  the 
shore  and  we  could  get  an  excellent  view  from  the  deck  of  the  fields 
and  gardens  skirting  the  river  bank. 

When  we  arrived  at  Titusville  we  met  George.  When  he  came 
aboard  our  family  were  all  together  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years.  It 
was  a  joyful  reunion.  George  was  familiar  with  sailing  and  we  “four 
and  no  more”  composed  a  happy  family  crew  as  we  went  down  the 
river.  Our  days  and  evenings  of  conversation  were  spent  in  reminiscences 
of  bygone  years  and  plans  of  future  family  enterprises.  As  it  was  our 
intention  probably  to  build  a  house  and  improve  our  property  at  Ankona, 
we  had  a  fruitful  theme  of  debate  in  the  plan  of  the  building  and  the 
sort  of  improvements  we  were  to  make.  When  we  got  to  Ankona  we 
stayed  for  sometime  in  our  hired  rooms.  During  this  stay  George  and 
Budd  went  down  to  Crusoe  to  fertilize  the  beans  that  we  had  planted 
some  weeks  previously.  When  George’s  month  expired  the  family  circle 
was  again  broken  for  years.  We  all  went  with  him  to  Titusville  and 
saw  him  start  for  Atlanta  again.  Then  we  returned  to  the  lower  river 
again.  A  strong  “norther”  was  blowing  as  we  started  and  before  the 
wind  we  travelled  that  day  from  10  am.  to  9  p.m.  to  Grant’s  Island  in 
the  lee  of  which  we  anchored  over  night.  It  was  the  longest  day’s  sail 

*  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1909,  I  amused  myself  by  painting 
this  scene.  It  is  now  framed  and  hangs  in  my  studio.  I  intend  it  as 
a  memento  of  our  Florida  experiences. 
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we  made  during  our  stay.  Budd  had  put  out  a  patch  of  beans  at 
Crusoe  and  thither  we  went  to  gather  the  crop.  This  horticultural 
experiment  to  me  was  very  interesting.  The  ground  being  prepared  a 
man  was  hired  to  push  a  little  garden  plow  through  the  soft  sand  to 
make  furrows.  Budd  followed  scattering  the  beans  in  the  drill,  while  I 
came  after  drawing  the  ground  over  them  with  my  feet  and  the  work 
was  done.  After  they  had  grown  from  the  ground  several  inches  they 
were  treated  to  a  coat  of  cottonseed  meal.  This  was  all  the  attention 
they  got  till  they  were  ready  to  gather.  When  the  time  came  to  send 
them  to  market,  we  all  went  down  to  Crusoe  and  remained  until 
the  crop  was  all  sent  to  New  York.  I  measured  the  area  of  ground 
that  was  planted  and  found  it  to  be  3/5  of  an  acre.  Budd  received 
checks  for  $203.00.  After  deducting  $50  for  all  expenses  we  calcu¬ 
lated  that  we  had  made  $150.00  from  that  small  amount  of  land. 
After  this  we  made  frequent  trips  in  every  direction.  At  one  time  we 
sailed  up  the  Luchahachie  river  near  Jupiter,  as  far  as  the  Crusoe 
would  go  and  then  took  to  the  small  boat.  While  moving  along  the 
narrow  channel  Budd  espied  a  large  alligator  sunning  itself  on  the 
bank.  Its  whole  length  was  in  view  not  over  forty  feet  away,  but  our 
approach  alarmed  it  and  it  quietly  slid  into  the  water.  On  our  return 
it  was  out  again  and  we  had  a  fine  view  of  this  immense  saurian  not 
less  than  ten  feet  in  length.  This  was  the  only  time  we  saw  the  alligator 
in  his  native  haunt.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  salt  water  of  the 
Indian  river. 

Received  Land  Office  Patent 

While  we  were  thus  passing  the  winter  we  saw  an  opportunity  of 
securing  the  last  piece  of  government  land  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  bought  out  the  occupant,  entered  it  under  the  pre-emption  law 
and  began  to  improve  it.  The  work  of  cutting  away  the  raw  palmettos, 
grubbing  up  their  roots,  and  felling  the  mangrove  trees  was  as  hard 
as  any  I  ever  engaged  in.  But  we  did  it  cheerfully  hoping  to  add  to 
our  fortune.  We  found  however,  in  after  years  that  we  had  labored 
in  vain.  Budd  built  a  house  and  remained  on  the  place  the  allotted 
time  and  then  received  from  the  land  office  a  patent  for  86-9/10  acres, 
which  never  increased  in  value  or  yielded  a  cent  of  income. 

An  incident  occurred  one  day  at  Crusoe  which  gave  us  great 
distress.  Budd  had  a  fine  grove  of  lemon  trees  that  were  just  beginning 
to  bear.  The  underbrush  had  been  cut  and  piled  up  between  the  rows. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  it  had  not  rained  for  a  long  time  and  every¬ 
thing  was  dry  and  inflammable  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing.  We  had 
cooked  our  dinner  at  an  open  fire  near  the  cottage  and  went  to  the 
boat  to  eat  it.  After  I  had  finished  I  went  on  deck  and  to  my  horror  saw 
that  the  high  wind  had  carried  the  fire  to  a  large  pile  of  brush  that 
was  in  flames.  I  gave  the  alarm  and  we  both  jumped  into  the  river,  with 
buckets  in  our  hands  and  waded  to  the  shore.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  saving  the  home.  But  the  flames  spread 
rapidly  over  the  grove  and  continued  to  burn  until  every  tree,  but  five 
were  destroyed.  We  had  to  fight  the  fire  all  that  day  and  night  and  all 
the  next  day  before  we  succeeded  in  putting  it  out.  This  loss  was  the 
onlv  thing  that  disturbed  the  pleasure  of  our  winter  sojourn.  We  con¬ 
tinued  in  Florida  till  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  as  mother  was 
afflicted  with  some  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  disease,  that  finally  ended 
her  life  we  concluded  to  return  home  to  York  Springs.  In  reviewing 
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the  winter’s  experience  in  after  years  we  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  happiest  chapters  of  our  family  life.  Everything  seemed  to  combine 
to  give  us  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  that  semi-tropical  region,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  We  had  the  time  on  our  hands  that 
we  could  spend  it  leisurely.  We  lived  in  the  boat  four  months  out  of  the 
six  that  we  were  there;  we  sailed  where  we  pleased  and  when  we  pleased, 
we  ate  and  slept  and  read  and  worked  just  as  we  felt  inclined;  we  saw 
everything  of  tropical  beauty  that  was  to  be  seen;  we  roamed  through 
forests,  strolled  along  the  seashore,  fished  in  the  river,  hobnobbed  with 
the  Seminole  Indians,  saw  the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  enjoyed  the  warm, 
delightful  air  of  midwinter  and  absorbed  all  the  joy  that  was  possible 
in  season  and  place.  We  accumulated  a  store  of  recollections  that  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  conversation  and  reflections  as  long  as  she  lived. 
We  had  many  enjoyable  experiences  in  life,  but  that  winter  cruise  on 
the  Robinson  Crusoe,  remains  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  our  memory, 
as  the  most  idyllic  chapter  in  our  family  history. 

We  naturally  took  great  pride  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  was  the 
finest  boat  at  that  time,  that  sailed  on  the  “Beautiful  Indian  River.” 
It  was  planned  and  built  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  son,  who 
did  the  finest  work  on  it  with  his  own  hands.  He  could  sail  it  to  per¬ 
fection  and  we  had  no  regrets  for  the  money  invested  in  it.  The  second 
summer  after  we  returned  it  was  sold  and  Budd  came  home  and 
remained  thenceforth  with  his  parents  at  Meadowhill. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1909,  I  painted  the  “Robinson 
Crusoe”  and  “Lone  Star”  that  had  been  used  by  the  boys  to  carry  the 
mail.  I  leave  them  and  the  “Sunrise  of  Jupiter”  as  souvenirs  of  our 
cruise  on  the  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

THE  GRAND  REVIEW  OF  THE  UNION  ARMIES 

After  the  Civil  War  closed  the  three  armies  of  the  Potomac  the 
James  and  the  Cumberland  were  marched  to  Washington  to  be  dis¬ 
banded.  During  the  war  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  occupied  the 
territory  around  the  capitol  and  its  operations  were  confined  to  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  army  of  the 
Cumberland  after  advancing  toward  the  southwest  reached  Atlanta  and 
from  there  marched  to  the  sea  and  up  the  coast.  While  the  army  of 
the  James  cooperated  in  all  the  military  movements  in  lower  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  After  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  these  three 
armies  were  brought  to  the  National  capital  to  pass  in  final  review 
around  the  capitol  building,  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  in  front  of 
the  President’s  stand  at  the  White  House.  This  great  military  display 
took  place  on  the  30th  and  the  31st  of  May,  1865.  Accompanied  by  my 
friend,  Thomas  Yardley,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  we  went  over  from 
Baltimore,  m  one  of  the  early  trains.  The  city  was  crowded  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  come  to  witness  this  magnificent 
military  movement  which  was  to  be  final  act  in  the  drama  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  The  line  of  march  was  over  the  Long  Bridge  from  the 
Virginia  side,  up  Maryland  Avenue,  around  the  capitol,  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  15th  St.,  by  the  Treasury  Building  and  front  of  the 
White  House  where  it  was  reviewed  by  the  President.  This  line  of  march 
was  kept  clear  by  the  police  from  curb  to  curb  and  gave  opportunity 
to  the  masses  who  crowded  the  sidewalks,  windows  and  roofs  of  the 
houses  to  see  the  soldiers  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  first  point  of 
observation  was  nearly  opposite  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  where  we  se¬ 
cured  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a  box  surrounding  a  large  tree.  About  9 
o’clock  a.  m.  the  advance  made  its  appearance  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Avenue.  It  was  a  body  of  Cavalry  under  the  command  of  General 
Custer  and  moved  leisurely  up  the  broad  street.  There  was  a  continued 
roar  of  applause  mingled  with  martial  music  as  the  column  advanced. 
General  Custer  attracted  special  attention.  He  had  become  celebrated 
as  a  great  Cavalry  officer  and  his  appearance  in  front  of  his  troop 
excited  intense  enthusiasm.  He  rode  a  spirited  horse  under  thorough 
control.  Around  the  horse’s  neck  was  a  large  wreath  of  flowers;  he  wore 
a  broad  rimmed  hat  underneath  of  which  his  long  hair  streamed  out. 
To  add  to  the  effect,  he  rode  his  horse  in  such  a  way  that  as  he 
pranced  along  he  crossed  the  avenue  from  side  to  side  diagonally  all 
the  time  keeping  pace  steadily  with  the  troops  that  followed.  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  must  have  been  the  proudest  day  of  his  life. 
Just  as  he  was  passing  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  an  incident  occurred 
that  excited  much  merriment  among  the  crowd.  Some  personal  ac¬ 
quaintances  leaned  far  out  of  the  fourth  story  window,  called  his  attention 
and  shook  a  long  bottle  at  him.  The  suggestion  was  significant.  He 
acknowledged  the  salute  by  taking  off  his  hat  and  the  crowd  laughed 
and  cheered  heartily.  After  the  Cavalry  followed  the  long  lines  of 
infantry  and  artillery.  From  9  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  soldiers  flowing  up  the  avenue.  As  regiment  after  regiment 
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marched  along  carrying  their  tattered  flags  dressed  in  uniform  that 
was  dust-covered  and  torn  but  stepping  with  the  regularity  of  veterans 
the  assembled  thousands  recognized  in  them  the  heroes  of  many  battles 
and  the  saviors  of  the  country’s  honor.  On  the  next  day  about  the  same 
hour,  the  march  was  resumed  again,  and  continued  until  the  last  soldier 
of  these  three  historic  armies  had  passed  in  review.  On  the  second  day 
my  friend  and  I  managed  to  get  a  position  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
Treasury  Building,  from  which  we  had  the  best  view  of  the  troops  that 
the  city  afforded.  From  our  place  on  the  large  square  granite  stone, 
that  adorns  the  portico  we  could  see  to  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  one  mile  distant.  The  mighty  mass  of  people  on 
either  side,  the  crowded  windows  and  housetops  and  the  grand,  victori¬ 
ous  army  were  under  the  eye  for  that  distance. 

Thrilling  Experience 

The  experience  of  these  two  days  was  among  the  most  thrilling  of 
my  life.  It  was  the  only  scene  I  ever  witnessed  that  bore  any  comparison 
to  those  historic  triumphant  marches  recorded  in  Roman  history,  that 
emphasized  the  victories  of  the  Caesars  after  a  successful  campaign. 
But  in  moral  sublimity  this  surpassed  them  all.  It  was  the  completion 
of  the  greatest  civil  war  in  human  history.  A  war  on  the  result  of  which 
for  four  years  hung  the  fate  of  the  American  Republic.  The  central 
idea  of  the  struggle  was  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  of  the  states.  As  those  dust  brown 
columns  marched  with  steady  tread  for  two  days,  through  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  amid  the  loud  acclimations  of  the  people.  As  the  bands 
played  their  patriotic  airs,  as  regiment  after  regiment  filed  by  with  their 
flags  almost  shot  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  the  supreme  thought  in  the 
minds  of  all  beholders  was  that  the  fearful  crisis  was  past,  the  salvation 

of  the  Union  was  assured,  and  after  all  the  blood  and  tears  are  expended 

“the  Union  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable”  was  to  go  down 

to  posterity.  The  ordinary  military  review  could  only  produce  a  spec¬ 

tacular  effect,  but  these  soldiers  were  war  worn  veterans.  They  had  bom 
the  brunt  of  many  a  fearful  conflict,  they  had  overcome  their  enemies, 
they  had  survived  the  peril  of  shot  and  shell,  they  had  vindicated  the 
flag  of  their  country  and  won  for  posterity  the  existence  of  a  nation  in 
which  all  men  were  henceforth  to  be  born  free  and  equal.  And  now 
that  their  work  was  done,  and  well  done  they  performed  their  last 
martial  act  in  this  review  before  retiring  to  the  peaceful  calling  of  life. 
What  a  vast  difference  between  a  mere  military  display  during  peace 
and  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  of  veteran  soldiers,  retiring  from  successful 
warfare.  Their  ragged  uniforms  and  torn  flags  only  increased  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  display  they  made  before  the  grateful  eyes  of  the  nation 
which  they  saved. 
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Chapter  XIX 

OTHER  FINE  PAGEANTS  THAT  WE  SAW 

During  our  residence  in  Washington  we  saw  a  very  fine  military 
procession  when  the  government  received  the  descendants  of  the  French 
and  German  Patriots  who  assisted  in  the  American  revolution.  The 
nation  was  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorketown.  The  descendants  of  Lafayette  and  Baron  De  Stewben  were 
invited  to  be  present.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Capitol  the  finest 
military  companies  of  the  nation  were  brought  there  to  form  an  escort 
of  honor.  These  companies  were  all  composed  of  picked  men  beautifully 
uniformed  and  drilled  to  perfection.  The  uniform  was  variegated  and 
presented  a  picturesque  appearance  as  they  moved  along  the  Avenue, 
and  stood  in  the  great  square  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  Annie 
and  myself  got  a  good  position  on  the  portico  and  had  a  view  of  the 
whole  parade.  The  number  in  procession  was  not  very  great  but  the 
select  character  of  the  troops  gave  it  a  special  interest  and  beauty. 

We  enjoyed  together  another  display  of  this  kind  on  the  occasion  of 
the  final  interment  of  the  remains  of  J.  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
“Home  Sweet  Home.”  Mr.  Riggs,  a  wealthy  banker  in  the  city,  assumed 
the  expense  of  bringing  the  remains  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  be  buried 
in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Washington.  When  they  arrived  the  government 
honored  them  with  special  attention.  Representatives  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  present  in  large  numbers.  A  large  procession  conducted 
the  casket  to  the  cemetery  grounds.  A  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Riggs 
presented  me  with  a  ticket  for  myself  and  wife,  which  admitted  us  to 
the  grandstand.  This  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  nation  together.  The  President,  James  A. 
Garfield,  Senators,  Representatives,  Generals  of  the  Army  and  Naval 
officers  were  on  the  stand.  I  never  saw  at  any  time  so  much  of  official 
distinction  and  prominence  clustered  together.  The  most  notable  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  singing  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  by  a  chorus 
of  three  hundred  voices  led  by  the  Marine  band.  I  said  to  Annie,  before 
it  began,  “Now  listen,  for  you  will  hear  it  sung  as  you  never  heard  it 
sung  before  and  will  never  hear  it  sung  again.”  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
and  precious  memories  of  life,  that  song  with  the  highest  combinations 
of  art,  sung  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the  remains  of  its  author 
were  deposited  finally  in  the  resting  place  of  home  amid  the  peaceful 
surroundings  of  that  cemetery  where  they  will  remain  at  rest  as  long 
as  time  shall  last. 

The  inauguration  of  the  President  is  always  an  occasion  of  military 
and  civic  display.  I  have  witnessed  the  inaugural  processions  of  six 
presidents,  Grant,  Hays,  Garfield,  Cleveland,  Harrison  and  McKinley. 
It  was  a  very  cold  March  day  when  the  procession,  with  General  Grant 
at  the  head  went  down  the  Avenue  to  institute  the  great  general  as 
the  head  of  the  nation.  I  had  a  fine  view  of  him  as  he  sat  in  the 
carriage,  but  did  not  care  to  go  up  to  the  capitol  and  witness  the 
ceremonies  there. 
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I  was  in  Baltimore  when  President  Hays  was  elected  and  went  over 
to  witness  the  usual  ceremonies. 

At  the  time  that  Garfield  took  his  seat  we  were  living  in  the  Ryland 
parsonage,  Washington.  My  good  wife  and  myself  thought  it  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  reciprocate  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
some  of  our  friends  and  concluded  to  entertain  as  many  of  them  as 
the  house  would  accommodate.  We  invited  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Yardley, 
Hudson  Sampson  and  wife  and  Joseph  Shellenberger  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  wife  of  Parks  Arnold,  on  the  Allegheny  river.  These  all  came  and 
we  had  a  most  agreeable  time  of  it.  I  had  secured  a  window  on  the 
Avenue  for  my  guests  and  they  saw  the  whole  procession  pass  to  the 
best  advantage. 

When  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  the  first  time,  I  went  over  from 
Baltimore,  and  reached  the  Avenue  just  as  the  procession  started.  I 
managed  to  get  up  in  a  maple  tree  that  stood  near  the  comer  of  the 
Avenue  and  there  like  Zaceus  of  old,  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  president¬ 
elect  and  the  large  military  and  civic  procession  that  followed  him. 
While  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were  going  on  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  Avenue  and  got  a  place  on  the  south  portico  where  I  could  look 
down  the  Avenue  for  a  mile.  There  I  remained  till  the  procession  re¬ 
turned.  When  it  came,  there  was  at  one  time  ten  thousand  of  the 
National  guard  of  Pennsylvania  that  filled  the  whole  distance  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  capitol  grounds. 

The  inauguration  of  Harrison  partook  of  the  usual  display  of  the 
various  civic  and  political  inaugurations,  with  the  military  making  up 
the  procession. 

The  inauguration  of  McKinley  the  first  time  was  conducted  with 
more  pomp  than  usual.  The  day  was  fine.  The  sun  shone  down  upon 
the  multitude,  the  Avenue  was  perfectly  dry,  the  crowds  in  good  humor 
and  everything  passed  off  in  the  best  of  spirits.  For  several  hours  I 
stood  on  a  store  box  overlooking  the  crowd  near  11th  Street  and  saw 
the  procession  return.  My  curiosity  to  see  the  sights  of  an  inauguration 
of  President  has  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  reviewing  my  life  I  think  I  have  seen  about  as  much  of  these 
great  public  demonstrations  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  The 
recollection  of  them  is  pleasant  to  me  in  my  declining  years  and  they 
constitute  one  of  the  joys  of  memory,  now  that  I  have  retired  from 
the  localities  where  they  occur. 

I  must  add  to  the  above  that  I  was  present  and  witnessed  the 
dedication  of  the  great  Washington  Monument.  I  was  then  living  in 
Baltimore.  The  monument,  begun  before  the  Civil  war,  remained  un¬ 
finished  for  many  years.  While  I  was  at  Ryland  church  the  work  of 
completion  began.  From  my  study  windows  I  could  see  the  slowly 
increasing  height  and  after  the  final  capstone  was  laid,  I  went  to  gaze 
upon  this  beautiful  structure  at  the  National  Capital.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cession,  music,  speeches,  and  illuminations  marked  the  occasion. 
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Chapter  XX 

CELEBRATED  MEN  WHOM  I  HAVE  SEEN 

Every  age  produces  men  whose  names  and  characters  form  part  of 
its  history.  I  have  never  been  a  hero-worshiper,  but  have  had  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  men  who  have  said  or  done  something  that  gives  them  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world.  During  my  period  of  active  life  quite  a 
number  paced  over  the  stage  whom  I  was  permitted  to  get  a  glance  at. 

Most  distinguished  among  these,  perhaps,  was  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
whose  military  genius  crushed  the  rebellion  and  who  afterwards  was 
twice  elected  to  the  Presidency.  I  first  saw  him  during  the  Wilderness 
Campaign.  While  passing  along  the  lines  we  came  near  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Meade.  In  an  old  Virginia  farm  house  I  saw  a 
number  of  officers  congregated  and  curiosity  prompted  me  to  go  to  the 
place.  Standing  at  the  gate  I  surveyed  the  company  within,  without 
being  able  to  pick  out  the  man  whom  I  most  desired  to  see.  I  said  to 
the  guard  “I  want  to  see  General  Grant;  where  is  he?”  The  fellow 
moved  up  to  me  close  and  replied  in  a  low  voice.  “He  is  just  before 
you.”  I  looked  over  the  company  again  and  within  ten  feet  of  me  I 
recognized  the  great  General.  He  was  sitting  on  camp-stool  with  one 
leg  drawn  under  and  smoking  a  briar  root  pipe.  I  took  a  good  look 
at  him  and  while  I  stood  there,  there  was  a  report  of  artillery  at  the 
front.  He  turned  his  ear  for  a  moment  in  that  direction  and  then 
seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  all  around  him.  The  cannonading  continued 
for  some  time  but  produced  no  excitement.  At  last  he  got  up,  walked 
leisurely  to  his  horse,  mounted,  but  rather  hung  to  one  side  of  the 
saddle  and  rode  off  at  a  walk  over  the  corn  fields.  He  did  not  give 
any  order,  at  the  time,  but  I  observed  that  as  he  rode  away  a  number 
of  officers  mounted  and  all  followed  him  in  the  same  leisurely  manner. 
Among  these  was  the  Cherokee  Indian  who  at  that  time  was  a  member 
of  his  staff. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  was  inaugurated  as  President 
the  first  time,  in  1868.  The  fourth  of  March  was  a  cold  and  dismal  day 
and  as  he  passed  down  the  Avenue  in  his  conveyance  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  I  had  a  good  view  of  him,  now  in  citizen’s  dress. 

Afterwards  he  visited  Pittsburgh  while  we  were  there  and  appeared 
in  front  of  the  Monongahela  House.  I  took  the  boys  and  Annie  with 
me  to  get  their  first  sight  of  him. 

Subsequently  I  saw  him  in  Washington,  in  the  White  House,  where 
he  gave  a  reception  to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  which  was  in  session 
at  that  time  in  the  city.  I  was  introduced  with  all  the  rest  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  He  was  remarkable  for  reticence  of  manner  and 
impressed  everyone  as  unconscious  of  his  great  popularity  and  power 
in  the  nation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  in  the  summer  of  1866  of  meeting  the  father 
and  mother  of  General  Grant.  They  were  then  living  at  Covington, 
Kentucky  opposite  Cincinnati.  My  personal  friend,  Rev.  I.  W.  Langley 
was  their  pastor.  He  took  me  to  their  house  and  introduced  me  to  them. 
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They  were  plain,  unassuming  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  The 
father  was  a  grave  quiet  old  man  without  any  apparent  exultation  over 
the  fame  of  his  son,  and  his  mother  a  type  of  the  unpretentious  woman¬ 
hood  of  that  era,  who  gave  great  sons  to  the  nation. 

General  Sherman,  I  saw  frequently  while  in  Washington.  His  resi¬ 
dence  was  in  McPherson  Square,  in  the  basement  of  which  was  his 
office.  Often  in  passing  along  in  front  I  have  seen  him  on  hot  summer 
days  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  work  among  his  clerks.  He  was  a  tall,  square 
bodied  man  with  a  long,  thin  face,  sharp  chin  and  high  forehead.  The 
expression  of  firmness  was  on  his  features,  and  courage  seemed  to 
flash  from  his  eyes. 

General  John  Logan  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Washington,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  large  and  rugged  looking  man. 
Very  dark  in  complexion  and  stern  in  manner.  I  was  introduced  to  him 
once  in  his  office  and  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  him. 

Eloquence  of  Garfield 

General  Garfield  I  saw  frequently,  the  first  time  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  re-union  was  in  session. 
I  was  on  the  third  gallery.  General  Logan  was  presiding.  When  the 
band  was  playing  “Hail  to  the  Chief”  Senator  Henry  Wilson  came  on 
the  platform  to  deliver  a  speech.  The  crowd  commenced  cheering  and 
as  the  excitement  increased  began  throwing  up  their  hats.  All  efforts 
of  Logan  to  quiet  the  crowd  were  a  failure.  I  saw  him  turn  to  a  man 
in  the  rear  and  say  something.  A  moment  afterward  that  man  advanced 
to  the  front  and  with  a  commanding  voice  began  to  speak.  It  was 
James  A.  Garfield;  his  voice  rang  out  clear  above  all  the  din  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  whole  audience  were  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence. 
And  then  for  fifteen  minutes  a  torrent  of  patriotic  eloquence  flowed 
over  the  assembled  crowd  till  they  were  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  orators  this  country 
ever  produced.  I  saw  him  frequently  in  Washington,  while  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  and  shared  in  the  general  sorrow  when  he  was  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  Mrs.  Gardner  and  myself  were  present  at  his 
funeral  service  in  the  Capitol,  a  great  occasion  when  the  representatives 
of  all  civilized  nations  on  earth  mourned  for  the  deceased. 

Saw  Ten  Presidents 

Of  Presidents  I  have  seen  Franklin  Pierce,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Andrew  Johnson,  U.  S.  Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Grover  Cleveland  and  William 
McKinley.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  in  regard  to  the  policy 
or  the  administration  of  a  President  it  is  always  interesting  to  see  the 
man  who  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

During  our  residence  in  Washington  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  the  most  distinguished  men  who  were  then  promi¬ 
nent  in  public  life.  One  occasion  I  went  into  the  Senate  gallery.  Within 
the  space  of  one  hour  I  heard  James  C.  Blaine,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  Vorhees,  of  Illinois,  and  Hill, 
of  Georgia  make  speeches  on  the  pending  bill.  This  was  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  Charles  Sumner  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  during  the  war  and  for  years  afterward.  I  saw  and  heard 
him  lecture  in  Literary  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
while  it  was  in  progress.  He  was  not  pleasing  to  me  either  in  appearance 
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or  voice,  but  in  intellectual  force  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  day. 

I  once  heard  James  G.  Blaine  deliver  one  of  his  greatest  speeches 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  what  is  called  a  magnetic  orator.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  with  enthusiastic  admirers  who  listened  and  applauded 
continually.  But  to  me  he  seemed  to  lack  the  self  command  of  a  great 
orator  and  allowed  his  temper  to  violate  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  uncompromising  prejudice.  Though  I 
voted  for  him  I  had  little  sympathy  with  him,  when  he  was  defeated 
for  the  Presidency.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  been  elected,  but  for 
his  personal  antagonism  to  Roscoe  Conkling,  whose  failure  to  support 
him,  lost  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  Republican  party. 

Lauds  Thaddeus  Stevens 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  among  the  great  men  who  controlled  the 
politics  of  the  nation  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  For  a  generation 
previously  he  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  he  represented  Adams  County  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  creating  the  public 
school  system  by  the  measures  that  he  introduced.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  public  life,  he  was  a  pronounced  enemy  of  human  slavery  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  masses  were  indifferent  to  the  crime  of  human 
bondage.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Gettysburg.  From  there  he  moved 
to  Lancaster  and  represented  that  district  in  Congress  for  many  years 
before  his  death.  I  first  saw  and  heard  him  in  Gettysburg  about  the 
year  1848  when  he  delivered  a  Whig  speech  from  the  steps  of  the  old 
Court  House  in  the  public  square.  He  had  a  strong  voice  and  was  a 
master  in  the  use  of  sarcastic  language.  His  superiority  as  a  stump 
orator  was  admitted  by  friend  and  foe.  In  the  great  debate  in  Congress, 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  “Fugitive  Slave  Bill,”  he  exerted  all  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  against  the  infamous  act.  While  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  going  on  he  was  the  leader  of  the  House  and  became 
known  to  the  country  as  the  Great  Commoner.  I  saw  and  heard  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  he  led  the  Republican  party  through  the 
intricate  legislation  of  the  reconstruction  period.  His  figure  was  short 
and  stout,  with  a  large  head  overhanging  eyebrows,  and  wide  mouth. 
Of  all  the  prominent  men  of  his  day,  none  have  appeared  to  me  greater 
than  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  and  during  his  life  the  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
age.  A  man  of  peculiar  temperament,  strong  moral  convictions,  in¬ 
domitable  energy  and  many  eccentricities;  he  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Republican  Party  till 
it  came  into  national  supremacy.  As  a  reader  of  the  Tribune  for  many 
years  I  was  very  curious  to  see  its  famous  editor.  This  opportunity 
occurred  when  he  came  to  Baltimore  in  the  winter  of  1869  to  lecture 
in  the  Maryland  Institute  on  “Daniel  Boone.”  After  the  lecture  Mrs. 
Gardner  and  myself  remained  until  we  obtained  an  introduction  to  him. 

Greeley’s  Mistake 

He  was  very  affable  and  received  these  personal  greetings  with 
evident  delight.  Sometime  afterward  I  corresponded  with  him.  He  had 
gone  on  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  after  his  arrest.  The  act  was 
severely  criticized  and  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  friends  and  his 
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foes.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  having  him  come  to  Baltimore  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  his  reasons  for  doing  it.  I  wrote  to  him  proposing  to  make 
arrangement  for  the  lecture  if  he  would  consent.  He  favored  me  with 
a  reply  giving  his  reasons  for  declining  the  invitation.  The  letter  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  illustrated  his  mode  of  thought.  I  have 
preserved  it  carefully.  It  will  prove,  in  future  years  a  curious  relic  of 
the  man  and  be  interesting  to  those  who  may  read  it.  It  will  be  found 
among  my  papers.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  his  friends  that 
he  closed  his  political  career  by  making  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  life. 
He  was  induced  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
in  opposition  to  General  Grant.  The  situation  was  ridiculous  and  of 
course  he  was  badly  defeated.  There  followed  a  rapid  failure  of  his 
mental  powers,  which  soon  ended  in  death. 

Wendell  Phillips 

Wendell  Phillips  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  the  nation 
ever  produced.  He  entered  into  the  great  anti-slavery  controversy  that 
preceded  the  Civil  War  and  threw  into  it  all  the  power  of  his  brilliant 
genius.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  party  politics,  but  was  fore¬ 
most  on  the  platform  in  the  advocacy  of  Abolitionism.  His  published 
speeches  abound  in  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetoric  and  logic  to  be 
found  in  English  literature.  Outside  of  these  public  questions  he  lectured 
on  scientific  and  literary  subjects  and  was  in  constant  demand.  My 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him  came  while  we  were  living  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  engaged  by  the  Library  Association  to  deliver  his  famous  lecture 
on  “The  Lost  Arts.”  From  the  reading  of  his  speeches  I  had  formed 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  nervous  temperament,  strong  voice 
and  violent  gesticulations.  I  was  mistaken  on  all  these  points.  I  found 
him  to  be  exactly  the  reverse. 

When  he  appeared  on  the  platform  he  was  calm  and  quiet  in 
manner,  his  voice  though  perfectly  clear  was  soft  and  gentle,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  time  he  stood  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
And  yet  from  the  moment  he  began  to  speak  he  invited  the  attention 
of  the  audience  and  held  it  to  the  end.  This  charm  of  power  in  his 
speech  was  something  that  I  never  could  understand.  It  was  to  me  the 
mystery  of  eloquence.  There  was  nothing  in  the  lecture  that  was  new 
to  me,  for  I  had  read  it  several  times  before  and  knew  all  he  was  going 
to  say,  but  from  the  moment  he  began  until  he  finished  I  experienced 
the  greatest  pleasure  under  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  prime  of  life  was  without  a  peer  in  the 
American  pulpit.  His  presence  on  the  lecture  platform  always  filled  the 
house.  There  was  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  personal  appearance.  He 
was  not  tall  but  stout  and  broad-shouldered.  A  very  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  broad  forehead,  and  long  hair  combed  back  of  his  ears.  I  first  saw 
and  heard  this  celebrated  preacher  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

On  my  return  home  from  the  army  I  spent  a  few  days  in  New  York 
and  on  Sunday  morning  went  to  Plymouth  church  in  Brooklyn.  The 
congregation,  was  an  impressive  sight.  Several  thousand  people  were 
seated  on  the  gallery  and  lower  floor.  The  church  was  a  plain  building 
externally  and  arranged  that  the  vast  audience  might  be  brought  in 
view  of  the  great  preacher.  His  voice  was  of  fine  tone  and  susceptible 
of  modulation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  notes.  Self-possession 
marked  all  his  motions;  without  effort  he  began  and  proceeded  in  his 
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discourse.  Although  he  was  thoroughly  prepared,  his  manner  produced 
the  impression  that  all  he  was  saying  came  to  him  spontaneously.  At 
times  his  voice  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  accompanied  with  appropriate 
gestures  and  then  suddenly  dropped  to  the  lowest  key.  When  reaching 
some  culminating  point  in  the  sermon  he  would  move  out  on  the  platform 
and  close  the  paragraph  in  the  most  impassioned  style.  Then  deliberately 
walking  back  to  his  place  behind  the  desk  in  silence,  taking  a  quiet 
look  at  the  audience,  he  would  resume  his  remarks.  These  pauses 
seemed  to  heighten  the  effect  of  what  they  had  just  heard  from  his  lips. 

His  theme  on  this  occasion  was  the  Millenium.  His  text  “And  they 
shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain.”  It  was  the  most 
learned  exposition  of  the  subject  I  ever  listened  to.  Several  times  after¬ 
ward  I  heard  Mr.  Beecher  lecture  in  Baltimore.  Once  in  Front  Street 
theatre  when  Mrs.  Gardner  and  Sister  Rebecca  were  with  me  and 
afterward  in  the  Masonic  Hall.  These  lectures  were  on  popular  subjects 
and  attracted  large  audiences.  I  ought  to  say  that  through  all  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  lectures  and  sermons  there  ran  a  vein  of  wit  and  humor 
that  kept  his  audience  in  sympathy  with  him  and  made  his  eloquence 
to  them  enjoyable. 

Thomas  Guard.  While  I  was  stationed  in  Baltimore  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Square  congregation  imported  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guard  from  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Connexion,  to  fill  their  pulpit.  He  was  a  full-blooded  Irishman, 
small  and  slender  of  person,  exceedingly  nervous  in  manner,  not  pre¬ 
possessing  in  appearance,  with  small  features,  grey  eyes,  thin  lips,  long 
yellow  hair  and  florid  complexion.  There  was  nothing  in  his  personal 
appearance  to  indicate  his  superiority  to  other  men.  But  of  all  public 
speakers  to  whom  I  have  listened  he  possessed  more  than  any  other, 
the  genius  of  eloquence.  I  heard  him  lecture  and  preach  a  number  of 
times  and  on  every  occasion  he  soared  to  the  highest  peaks  of  oratory. 

Triumph  of  Eloquence 

In  the  winter  of  1873  he  came  to  Winchester,  Virginia  to  lecture  for 
the  Y.M.C.A.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold;  the  court  room  scarcely 
heated;  the  audience  small  but  of  the  best  social  type.  All  the  sur¬ 
roundings  were  gloomy  and  discouraging.  His  task  was  to  face  and 
interest  that  chilled  audience  which  sat  and  shivered  in  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room.  His  theme  was  “Savanarola.”  With  a  few  sentences 
of  Irish  wit  he  captured  their  attention  and  then  held  them  spell-bound 
for  one  hour  and  a  half  as  he  described  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the 
brilliant  episodes  of  that  great  Italian’s  life.  It  was  the  greatest  triumph 
of  eloquence  over  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  that  I  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  I  was  at  that  time  the  pastor  of  our  church  in  Winchester  and 
had  him  engaged  to  lecture  during  the  session  of  the  Conference  that 
was  to  meet  shortly  afterward  in  my  church.  When  the  time  came  the 
large  church  was  crowded  by  delighted  hearers  and  the  church  realized 
a  substantial  benefit  from  the  lecture.  I  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  In  social  life  he  was  as  simple-hearted  and 
gentle  as  a  child  and  appeared  entirely  unconscious  of  the  rare  power 
that  was  lodged  in  his  brain  and  tongue. 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  was,  during  his  life,  regarded  as  the  orator 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopacy.  In  his  prime  he  was  of  stout  physical 
proportions,  grey  eyes,  blonde  hair  and  sanguine  features.  When  he 
became  absorbed  in  his  subject  his  eyes  became  bright  and  fiery  and  his 
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voice  of  pathetic  tone  clear  and  piercing.  He  had  a  rare  power  to  move 
his  congregation  with  emotion  and  inspire  them  with  enthusiasm.  I  heard 
him  first  in  the  Charles  Street  church,  Baltimore,  when  he  preached 
from  the  text  “This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world — even  your 
faith.”  I  learned  afterwards  that  this  was  considered  his  masterpiece 
of  sermons.  I  certainly  was  never  more  filled  and  thrilled  by  the  power 
of  preaching.  I  sat  in  the  gallery  and  could  see  him  at  full  length.  As 
he  reached  those  points  in  the  sermon  that  were  especially  brilliant, 
his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  effort  and  he  quivered  from 
head  to  foot.  In  subsequent  years  I  frequently  listened  to  him  on  Con¬ 
ference  occasions.  He  retained  his  power  of  eloquence,  perhaps  longer 
than  most  men  of  his  class.  The  magnetism  of  his  oratory  lasted  to  the 
end  of  life. 


Dr.  Erastus  Wentworth 

Erastus  Wentworth.  Doctor  Wentworth  was  Professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  Dickinson  College,  while  I  was  a  student  there.  A  man 
somewhat  eccentric  in  manner  and  habits.  In  personal  appearance  he 
was  a  striking  figure.  Unusually  tall  and  slender,  with  a  long  face,  dreamy 
eyes  and  wide  mouth.  He  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  pulpit. 
He  always  began  his  sermon  with  short,  crisp  sentences,  and  then  as 
his  feelings  began  to  rise,  his  voice  became  more  piercing.  When  fully 
under  way  a  stream  of  eloquence  flowed  from  his  lips  that  electrified 
his  audience  and  moved  them  with  intense  rapture.  The  most  memorable 
sermon  I  ever  heard  him  preach  was  in  Carlisle  from  the  text:  “Is  any 
among  you  afflicted,  let  him  pray.  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms.” 
I  think  that  during  the  active  period  of  my  life  I  have  been  privileged 
to  listen  to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  church  and  state,  but  I  have 
never  encountered  one  who  upon  some  occasions  could  surpass  Doctor 
Wentworth.  But  it  must  be  stated  that  he  as  often  failed  as  succeeded. 
As  he  was  an  extemporaneous  speaker  I  have  listened  to  him  preach 
sermons  that  fell  flat  upon  the  audience. 

Foreign  Speakers 

Several  distinguished  speakers  came  to  this  country  while  I  was  in 
the  city.  First  among  these  was  the  Rev.  Monley  Punchon,  who  was 
sent  to  the  British  Conference  as  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States.  His  reputation  as  an  orator  preceded  him 
and  the  announcement  of  his  presence  created  considerable  interest  in 
Methodist  circles  in  Baltimore.  He  was  engaged  to  deliver  his  lecture 
on  “Daniel,”  in  Concordia  Hall.  The  audience  was  very  large  and  the 
lecture  met  public  expectation.  I  afterward  heard  him  preach  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  during  the  General  Conference,  1872.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  a  well-fed  and  well-bred  Englishman.  Somewhat 
corpulent,  round  red  face,  a  good  strong  voice,  with  a  decided  Anglo- 
accent.  His  thoughts  ran  upon  a  high  plane  and  his  rhetoric  was  very 
pleasing. 

Another  distinguished  foreigner  was  Mr.  Huxley  the  celebrated 
English  scientist,  who  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Inaugural  address  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  occurred  in  the  Centennial  year 
1876.  The  exercises  took  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  I  sat  in  the 
"gallery  immediately  in  front  of  the  platform.  I  had  a  good  look  at  the 
orator.  His  form  was  slender,  his  face  had  a  care-worn  look,  his  mouth 
broad,  his  eyes  small  but  keen  looking,  his  forehead  projecting  and 
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eye-brows  very  heavy.  He  was  the  living  picture  of  a  hard  student  and 
thoughtful  man.  His  address  was  of  course  on  the  higher  education. 

One  sentence  struck  me  with  a  force  that  I  have  never  forgotten. 
When  alluding  in  a  complimentary  way  to  evidences  of  national  growth 
and  prosperity  which  he  had  seen  in  the  country,  he  closed  with  the 
significant  remark  “It  is  too  soon  to  decide  whether  your  experiment 
in  government  has  been  a  success.  When  you  have  reached  your  second 
centennial,  and  in  the  meantime  have  wrestled  with  those  two  tyrants — 
pauperism  and  universal  suffrage — you  will  be  better  able  to  decide  this 
question.”  Perhaps  some  one  may  be  reading  this  in  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  can  judge  whether  his  suspicions 
were  based  on  sound  philosophy. 

Canon  Farrer 

In  the  same  hall  I  listened  to  a  very  interesting  address  from 
Canon  Farrer,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  an  author  of  note. 
He  was  a  genial,  learned  and  attractive  man  and  in  personal  appearance 
a  typical  Englishman. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  declining  life  to  remember  those 
distinguished  personages.  Their  names  will  remain  familiar  in  the 
departments  to  which  they  belonged.  I  ought  not  to  omit  John  B.  Gough, 
a  temperance  orator  of  remarkable  power.  I  have  heard  him  lecture  a 
number  of  times  to  the  largest  audiences  I  ever  saw  in  the  Maryland 
Institute.  He  had  no  peer  in  telling  an  anecdote  on  the  stage  and  by 
his  gesture  securing  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience. 

From  my  earliest  years  I  have  been  a  lover  of  books.  I  could  read 
when  I  was  five  years  of  age  and  experienced  a  childish  delight 
when  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  school  room  and  read  my  first  lesson 
out  of  Cobbs  First  Reader.  At  that  period  there  were  few  books  to  be 
found  except  in  the  wealthier  families.  Town  or  circulating  libraries 
were  unthought  of  and  large  collections  of  books  were  only  known  in 
the  libraries  of  colleges  or  other  literary  institutions.  Boys  in  my 
situation  were  dependent  on  such  literature  as  might  be  found  in  our 
own  or  our  neighbors’  homes.  These  were  generally  of  a  religious 
character,  with  occasional  volumes  of  history,  biography,  etc.  Some 
books  of  poetry  were  possessed  by  the  few. 

Interest  in  Bible 

The  family  Bible  was  the  book  pre-eminent  in  every  household.  It 
was  read  more  generally  at  that  time  by  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
than  in  more  recent  years.  Bible  reading,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was 
more  the  result  of  a  desire  to  read,  than  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry. 
It  furnished  history,  poetry  and  moral  precepts.  In  after  years,  when 
books,  magazines,  newspapers  etc.  became  more  general,  they  absorbed 
the  time  and  attention  formerly  given  to  the  Book  of  Books.  As  a 
consequence  the  present  generation  are  found  to  be  more  difficient  in 
the  truth  contained  in  the  word  of  God  than  their  more  illiterate  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  Sunday  school  library  though  small,  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  satisfy  the  juvenile  thirst  for  knowledge.  One  of  these  books 
I  read  with  much  interest  and  the  facts  stated  have  recurred  to  my 
mind  a  thousand  times  during  life.  It  was  a  narrative  of  Missionary 
work  in  the  South  Sea  Island,  entitled  “Tahiti.” 

I  had  always  a  fondness  for  history.  In  a  history  of  the  colonies, 
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borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  I  read  the  first  account  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France.  In  this  there  was  a  detailed  description  of 
Braddock’s  defeat  and  the  early  exploits  of  General  Washington.  After 
this  I  struggled  through  Botta’s  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 
When  I  was  an  apprentice,  several  young  men  belonging  to  other 
printing  offices  and  myself  became  interested  in  literature  and  began 
to  read  the  English  authors  of  note  at  that  day.  McCauley’s  History 
of  England  had  just  been  published  and  was  received  by  the  public  with 
enthusiasm.  I  read  both  volumes  with  intense  interest.  About  the  same 
time  Lamartine’s  “History  of  the  Girondists,”  made  its  appearance  and 
from  it  I  got  my  first  impressions  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Influenced  by  Authors 

One  day  at  a  public  sale  I  bought  “Goldsmith’s  History  of  Rome” 
for  three  cents.  It  was  my  first  experience  with  this  charming  author. 
At  the  same  time  I  purchased  Rollins’  Ancient  History,  eight  volumes 
for  twenty  cents  a  volume.  This  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  ancients.  I  patiently  pursued  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  author  for  months  and  thus  obtained  my  first  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  nations  belonging  to  antiquity.  Of  poets,  I  read 
some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  Thompson’s  Seasons,  Campbell’s  Poems,  Pollack’s  Course 
of  Time,  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  and  others  of  the  standard  English 
authors.  The  influence  of  these  authors  has  affected  me  through  life 
and  created  a  mental  appetite  for  literature  which  I  have  always 
sought  to  gratify. 

After  my  thoughts  began  to  turn  to  the  ministry  my  reading  all 
took  a  theological  turn.  From  a  little  book  in  the  Sunday  school  library, 
named  “Binney’s  Compend,”  I  obtained  my  first  systematic  ideas  of 
Christian  theology.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  placed  in  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Discipline.  At  this  time  having  no  one  to  direct 
my  studies  I  undertook  the  task  of  reading  Butler’s  Analogy,  one  of 
the  most  profound  and  logical  works  on  theology.  In  after  years  I 
smiled  to  think  how  I  read  and  re-read  its  ponderous  sentences,  tried 
in  vain  to  comprehend  its  arguments  and  master  the  logic  of  its 
author.  I  had  touched  it  too  soon. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 

Up  to  this  period  novel  reading  was  confined  to  such  authors  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  contemporaries.  Dickens  was  just  beginning  to 
appear  before  the  American  public.  I  read  several  of  Scott’s  novels, 
particularly  “Ivanhoe,”  and,  in  serial,  some  of  Dickens.  American 
authorship  became  more  prominent  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary  papers,  magazines  and  books  at 
that  time  began  to  fall  rapidly  from  the  press.  The  taste  for  reading 
had  become  fixed  by  the  diffusion  of  education  and  writers  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  literature  found  willing  readers. 

The  most  noted  book  of  this  period  (1851)  was  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
written  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It  was  a  pen  picture  of  slavery  in 
the  south.  After  years  of  abolition  agitation  and  debate,  while  the 
passions  of  the  people  in  both  sections  were  wrought  up  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  tide  of  feeling  for  and  against  the  institution  was  rising 
to  a  critical  height,  this  wonderful  story  of  slave  life  was  launched 
upon  the  public.  It  produced  a  profound  sensation.  Edition  after 
edition  was  printed  and  rapidly  sold.  Everybody  wanted  to  read  it. 
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I  was  then  in  college;  my  chum  secured  a  copy  and  I  had  to  wait 
until  he  had  finished.  When  I  followed  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom  from 
his  home  in  Kentucky  to  his  fate  in  Louisiana  I  experienced  the  same 
sorrow  and  indignation  that  was  excited  everywhere  by  the  book.  In 
tracing  up  the  influences  that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War,  I  regard  this 
book  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  The  anti¬ 
slavery  speeches,  lectures,  sermons  and  debates  had  only  reached  the 
moral  sense  through  the  brain,  while  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  fired  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  through  the  heart. 

At  college  and  during  the  four  years  of  examination  of  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  the  church  my  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to 
those  books  on  theology  which  I  was  required  to  read.  It  was  my  habit 
afterward  always  to  keep  on  hand  some  book  on  general  literature  to 
which  I  would  devote  my  spare  time.  In  this  way  I  obained  an 
acquaintance  with  what  were  regarded  as  the  best  standard  English 
authors.  While  in  Lock  Haven  I  read  “Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,” 
pronounced  by  McCauley  and  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect 
biography  ever  written.  At  this  period  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Goldsmith,  the  poetic  works  of  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  the  books  of 
Thoreau  the  naturalist,  some  volumes  of  Emerson,  and  Gibbins’  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  read.  This  later 
work  constitutes  the  link  between  ancient  and  modern  history.  For 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  books  mentioned  above  I  am  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Phillip  Price,  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  had  a 
large  library  and  gave  me  the  free  use  of  it. 

Privileges  of  Libraries 

In  Baltimore  I  held  a  ticket  for  the  Mercantile  Library  ($5  a  year) 
and  had  access  to  20,000  volumes  covering  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  In  later  years  the  Peabody  and  Pratt  Libraries  offered  the 
public  the  best  books  on  every  subject,  gratuitously,  and  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  read  in  those  departments  of  knowledge,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  afforded.  Books  of  history,  science,  poetry  and 
romance  could  be  taken  out  under  certain  regulations  and  returned 
to  the  shelves.  While  in  Pittsburgh,  I  held  a  ticket  for  the  public 
library  and  pursued  the  same  course.  By  pursuing  this  course,  I  had 
always  something  substantial  to  employ  my  leisure  hours.  In  the  later 
years  of  my  ministry  I  have  occasionally  purchased  certain  noted  books 
and  placed  them  in  my  own  library  to  be  read  in  the  years  of  my 
retirement.  Among  these  were  “Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,”  Pope’s 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Vergil’s  Aeneid,  The  Works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  entire 
works  of  John  Wesley,  Pepy’s  Diary,  Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  Adam 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  DeQuincey  Confession,  Buckle’s  History  of 
Civilization,  and  books  that  are  not  generally  found  in  private  libraries. 

After  my  retirement  in  1890  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  reading  the 
books  of  these  great  authors.  The  transition  from  the  work  of  the 
pastorate  to  labor  on  a  farm  was  so  great  that  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  been  contented  in  the  supernumerary  relation  had  I  not  found  in 
books  the  entertainment  that  my  mind  craved.  When  the  autumn 
season  has  passed  and  the  cold  waves  have  rolled  over  the  earth,  I 
have  spent  the  dreary  days  of  winter  in  delight  and  satisfaction  in 
the  company  of  poets,  philosophers  and  historians  as  I  was  brought  in 
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contact  with  them  by  the  books  they  have  written  and  bequeathed  to 
posterity. 

Each  winter  I  select  some  first-class  work  and  patiently  and  thought¬ 
fully  pursue  its  pages  to  the  end,  interspersing  the  reading  of  papers, 
periodicals  etc.,  which  are  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with  current 
thought.  In  this  way  I  read  “The  Beacon  Lights  of  History”  by  Dr. 
Lord,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  prominent  characters  of  the  human 
race  in  every  age.  They  are  remarkable  for  brilliance  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophic  analysis.  During  another  winter  I  read  Adam  Smith’s 
Wealth  of  Nations  and  Guizot’s  History  of  France.  During  the  winter 
that  is  just  passing  I  have  read  Boswell’s  Johnson,  for  the  third  time 
and  with  as  much  interest  as  I  did  twice  before.  This  I  am  now  fol¬ 
lowing  up  by  reading  the  works  of  Johnson  himself.  His  “Rasselas” 
has  always  charmed  me,  and  his  articles  in  the  “Rambler”  are  full  of 
great  thought,  and  sound  moral  philosophy. 

When  we  came  to  Meadowhill,  I  subscribed  for  several  years  for 
the  North  American  Review.  Finding  it  expensive  I  organized  a  club 
of  four  persons,  beside  myself,  to  take  ten  of  the  leading  magazines. 
This  would  give  each  member  two  copies  every  week  during  the  month, 
while  the  individual  cost  was  below  the  price  of  the  best.  At  this  date 
(1902)  the  club  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years  and  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  its  members.  My  good  wife  and  myself  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  pleasure  by  sitting  at  our  fireside  in  winter  reading  our 
magazines  and  enjoying  the  best  of  current  literature. 

Works  of  John  Wesley 

While  at  Meadowhill  I  gave  the  works  of  John  Wesley  a  thorough 
reading.  His  journal  is  an  astounding  record  of  a  busy  life.  I  have 
read  for  the  second  time  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  fascinating  books  I  ever  became  acquainted  with.  I 
have  omitted  to  state  that  when  in  Pittsburgh  I  read  Tyerman’s  Life 
of  Wesley  and  that  comes  nearer  to  Boswell’s  Johnson  than  any  book 
of  its  class  that  I  know  of.  No  one  can  know  the  greatness  of  Wesley 
till  he  reads  that  book.  I  refer  again  to  the  “Beacon  Lights  of  History” 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  interesting  and  instructive  works  I  ever 
read.  It  is  embraced  in  ten  volumes  and  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
human  history.  It  is  a  series  of  character  sketches  of  the  greatest  men 
and  women  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  describes  their  conduct 
and  influence  on  society  in  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  the 
political,  social,  scientific  or  religious  power  they  exerted  on  the  world. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  Lord  on  several  occasions  deliver  some 
of  these  printed  lectures. 

I  have  never  lost  my  interest  in  books  and  as  life  continues,  I 
have  an  abiding  thirst  for  that  knowledge  and  pleasure  that  reading 
gives  me.  In  these  later  years  I  read  books  with  as  much  or  more 
avidity  than  I  did  when  a  much  younger  man.  To  me  they  exceed 
all  other  modes  of  entertainment.  If  God  in  his  goodness  will  continue 
my  eyesight  and  the  use  of  my  mental  powers,  whatever  destitution  I 
may  suffer  in  life  from  other  causes  I  will  always  feel  that  I  am  blessed 
and  happy  while  reading  a  good  book. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  what  is 
termed  a  learned  profession,  I  have  never  aspired  to  one  department 
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of  that  profession,  known  as  authorship.  Nor  have  I  felt  that  yearning 
to  appear  in  print  that  is  so  common  among  men.  When  quite  a  youth 
in  the  printing  office  I  was  associated  with  several  other  young  men 
who  had  a  fondness  for  literature,  and  we  made  our  juvenile  efforts 
to  write  essays,  poetry  etc.,  but  rarely  ever  sought  their  publication. 
In  all  my  life  I  never  attempted  to  write  poetry  but  twice;  my  first 
effort  I  showed  to  Mr.  Buehler,  the  editor,  who  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  gratify  my  vanity  consented  to  let  it  go  into  the  columns  of  the 
paper.  It  was  published  in  the  “Star  and  Banner,”  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  September  6th,  1850.  It  is  a  unique  fact  that  it  is  the  oniy 
poetic  effusion  of  my  life  that  was  ever  put  into  type.  Half  a  century 
later  (1901)  I  contributed  a  paper  to  the  programme  of  a  Literary  Club 
in  the  village  that  details  my  early  experience  in  this  line.  I  am  disposed 
to  insert  it  here  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement  to  anyone 
who  may  be  reading  these  pages. 

“The  Sad  Story  of  an  Obscure  and  Neglected  Poet” 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  a  youth  impelled  by  the  same 
inspiration  that  thrilled  the  soul  of  that  ardent  lad  of  whom  Longfellow 
writes,  started  on  the  rugged  path  to  literary  fame.  His  experience  in 
some  respects  was  very  similar,  but  his  fate  was  not  quite  so  distressing. 
Instead  of  reposing  “lifeless  and  beautiful”  on  that  snow-covered  moun¬ 
tain  top;  he  is  yet  alive  to  contemplate  the  success  and  triumph  of 
others  who  have  won  the  chaplet  of  fame,  while  he  in  obscurity  is 
doomed  to  fade  away  into  oblivion. 

I  cannot  say  whether  he  bore  any  “banner  with  a  strange  device” 
or  not,  whether  any  pretty  girls  rushed  out  and  implored  him  to  stop 
awhile  and  have  a  chat,  nor  indeed  whether  it  was  in  the  winter  at  all 
when  he  undertook  this  perilous  journey.  I  only  know  that  swept  away 
by  a  tidal  wave  of  poetic  inflatus  that  rallied  over  his  soul,  he  was 
seized  by  the  ambition  to  immortalize  himself  in  the  realms  of  poetry. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  however  that  his  journey  was  made  under  the 
mellow  skies  and  warm  sunshine  of  summer.  At  that  season  the  classic 
form  of  Mt.  Parnassus  is  most  attractive  as  it  looms  up  against  the 
azure  sky  of  Greece  and  at  the  same  period  the  fabled  winged  horse 
finds  its  best  pasturage  on  the  green  meadows  and  cover  the  plains 
around. 

Poetic  Effort 

This  youthful  candidate  for  fame  had  indulged  in  reading  the  best 
poetry  he  could  find.  He  had  patiently  pored  over  the  sublime  sentences 
of  Milton;  he  had  studied  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare;  he  had  listened 
with  ecstacy  to  the  sweet  music  of  Goldsmith  and  was  enraptured  by 
the  imagery  of  Pope,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Thompson,  and  those  fine 
old  British  bards.  Suddenly  the  fire  kindled  in  his  own  heart  and  he 
resolved  that  he  would  take  the  lyre  in  his  own  hand  and  help  to  fill 
the  world  with  immortal  song. 

With  this  high  resolve  he  sought  the  shrine  of  the  Muse.  He  gazed 
entranced  upon  the  seraphic  face  of  the  goddess.  He  was  charmed  with 
her  golden  tresses,  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  her  dimpled  cheeks  and  her 
angelic  smile.  With  reverence  he  bowed  at  her  feet  and  besought  her 
inspiration.  His  suit  was  not  in  vain  for  a  sweet  thrill  of  ecstacy 
touched  his  spirit  and  then  with  pen  in  hand  he  began  to  write.  He 
was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  like  all 
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young  poets  he  should  choose  the  greatest  theme  in  the  universe  for  his 
first  production.  This  is  what  he  wrote. 


God  Is  Love 

From  every  breeze  that  blows  at  morn 
Or  sighs  at  evening’s  hour, 

That  bends  the  boughs  of  lofty  trees 
Or  shakes  the  gentle  flower; 

There  comes  a  voice  so  musical 
That  in  sweet  numbers  move, 

In  echoes  through  the  human  soul 
And  whispers  “God  is  Love.” 

The  tempest  as  it  rages  o’er  the  face  of  mighty  deeps, 

Or  in  fantastic  terror  through  the  mountain  gorges  creeps, 

Has  more  than  hollow  thunderings  its  origin  to  prove. 

For  when  ’tis  past  it  leaves  its  bow  to  assure  us  God  is  Love. 

The  forests  from  their  sombre  shades  and  lofty  towering  hills 
And  valleys  on  whose  breasts  and  meads  dance  the  murmuring  rills 
In  soft  harmonious  melody  unitedly  approve, 

What  nature  breathes  through  every  land,  that  Nature’s  God  is  Love. 

Go  ask  the  stars  that  deck  the  vault  of  heaven’s  ethereal  blue, 

Why  in  such  harmony  they  roll  their  endless  pathway  through? 
They’ll  seize  their  lyres  and  through  the  eternal  caves  above 
An  echo  palpitates  and  speaks,  and  answers  God  is  Love. 

Go  ask  the  blushing  rose  at  morn  that  nods  upon  its  stem, 

Who  dropped  the  nectar  from  on  high  that  guilds  its  diadem? 

You  see  it  near  its  velvet  breast  as  if  it  would  reprove 
Itself  for  uttering  more  than  that  one  sentence — God  is  Love. 

Speak  to  the  brook  that  patiently  pursues  its  winding  tracks 
Along  the  vale,  unceasingly  in  calms  and  cataracts; 

Ask  it  who  gave  the  crystal  tints  and  bid  its  waters  move? 

It  murmurs  as  it  presses  on  an  answer  God  is  Love. 

List  at  the  close  of  a  summer’s  day  to  the  strains  that  softly  float 
Upon  the  vesper  air  of  eve  from  some  lone  sighing  throat. 

Seek  for  its  source  and  soon  you  spy  the  lovely  gentle  dove 
Turning  her  nocturnal  harp  to  the  anthem,  God  is  Love. 

Creation  since  the  dawn  of  time  has  known  no  other  hymn 
So  worth  of  her  great  organ  to  sound  the  praise  of  Him, 

Who  watches  o’er  the  feeble  earth  and  rules  the  sky  above 
Than  that  one  comprehensive  strain  which  tells  us,  God  Is  Love. 

Another  fragment  of  this  youth’s  genius  is  copied  from  a  manuscript 
now  yellowed  by  age.  This  effusion  is  one  of  a  peculiar  class  that  has 
of  late  years  fallen  into  a  state  of  “innocuous  desuetude.” 

There  was  a  period  beginning  over  half  a  century  ago  and  lasting 
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about  twenty  years,  when  album  poetry,  like  an  epidemic,  raged  through 
the  country.  Every  young  lady  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  guilt-edged 
and  handsomely  bound  book  in  which  she  sought  to  gather  choice 
flowers  of  literature  from  all  her  friends.  Hardly  had  a  young  man 
taken  off  his  hat  or  hung  up  his  umbrella,  till  with  a  winning  smile 
she  would  approach  him  with  a  request  to  write  in  her  album.  To  refuse 
would  have  been  unpardonable  rudeness.  There  was  no  escape  for  him. 
Gallantry,  honor  and  often  the  potent  sentiment  of  love  compelled 
acquiescence. 

Then  with  the  album  in  his  pocket  and  a  palpitating  heart  in  his 
breast,  he  would  start  off  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  muse;  just 
imagine  if  you  can  what  a  scene  was  presented  at  that  sacred  shrine! 
There,  seated  upon  her  throne  to  dispense  inspiration,  she  found  herself 
day  and  night  for  years,  besieged  by  thousands  of  suppliants  pleading 
in  agony  for  just  enough  to  fill  one  page  of  an  album.  I  have  wondered 
often  how  the  muse  endured  this  perpetual  annoyance.  I  doubt  not 
that  often  those  blue  eyes  flashed  with  indignation  and  those  golden 
tresses  stood  on  end  as  she  listened  to  the  babel  of  voices  that  rolled 
up  incessantly  from  below.  Nevertheless  our  young  poet  managed  to 
catch  a  smile  from  her  face  and  then  as  the  inspiration  poured  down 
like  an  electric  current  into  his  soul  he  wrote  the  following  in  a  lady’s 
album. 


Fear  Not!  It  Is  I 

The  night  was  far  spent  and  the  angry  clouds  drew. 

In  funereal  darkness,  o’er  head  a  lone  crew 
Of  disciples,  that  far  from  the  main  were  now  cast 
On  Cennesserat’s  bosom,  mid  the  hurricane’s  blast. 

'Twas  a  night  dark  and  fearful  and  not  one  pale  ray 
From  the  golden-horned  Cynthia  stole  over  their  way; 

And  the  winds  whistled  wildly  and  the  waves’  sullen  roar 
Were  heard  as  they  broke  on  the  rocky  seashore. 

Long,  long  did  the  elements  wage  their  fierce  war 
And  long  did  the  loud  thunders  roll  through  the  air, 

And  the  lightning’s  bright  gleam  and  the  rough  sweeping  gale 
Continued  till  faith  was  beginning  to  fail. 

And  now  where  their  hearts  had  grown  faint  with  despair, 
They  bowed  and  looked  upward  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

And  lo!  as  they  prayed  a  white  spirit  drew  nigh 
And  a  voice  was  heard  saying  “Fear  not!  It  is  I.” 

’Twas  Jesus  who  spoke,  who  had  come  there  to  cheer 
Their  fast-sinking  spirits  and  drive  off  their  fear. 

And  addressing  the  winds  that  blew  at  his  will, 

He  gave  His  commandment  and  bade  them  be  still. 

They  stopped  at  His  bidding  and  the  angry  clouds  drew 
Their  funereal  darkness  from  o’er  the  lone  crew. 

And  the  wild  winds’  loud  whistle  and  the  waves’  sullen  roar 
Ceased  to  echo  upon  the  rocky  seashore. 
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And  now  my  dear  friend,  that  Jesus  whose  will 
Caused  the  storm  on  the  sea  to  cease  and  be  still, 

Is  enthroned  high  in  glory,  but  His  spirit’s  still  by, 

To  say  to  the  Christian  “Fear  not!  It  is  I.” 

Then  whilst  on  mortality’s  stream  thou  shalt  sail 
With  the  smooth  breeze  of  fortune  or  adversity’s  gale, 

Let  thy  faith  ever  rest  and  thy  hope  ever  lie 
In  Him  who  says  to  thee  “Fear  not!  It  is  I.” 

He  will  oft  sooth  thy  sorrow,  thy  fainting  heart  cheer 
Midst  the  frowns  of  this  world  so  dark  and  so  drear; 

He  will  list  to  thy  prayer  and  answer  thy  cry 
With  the  sweet-sounding  accents:  “Fear  not,  it  is  I/’ 

Abandons  Poetic  Pen 

This  is  all  that  remains  to  attest  the  genius  of  our  young  poet,  and 
to  show  the  world  how  much  has  been  lost  to  it.  The  years  have  come 
and  gone  till  half  a  century  has  fled  into  the  past,  since  he  laid  down 
his  poetic  pen  and  ceased  to  strum  the  strings  of  his  harp.  How  this 
occurred  is  a  mystery.  Did  he  neglect  to  pay  his  vows  to  the  muse  or 
did  she  in  a  mood  of  fickleness  frown  upon  him?  At  all  events  he  lies 
today  an  abandoned  old  wreck  of  poet’s  aspiration  on  the  shores  of  time 
soon  to  be  covered  by  the  sands  of  oblivion.  He  illustrates  those  pathetic 
lines  in  Grey’s  Elegy. 

“Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air.” 

Fifty  years  ago,  this  gem  rose  to  the  surface,  sparkled  brightly  for 
a  little  while  and  then  sank  back  into  the  dark  unfathomable  caves. 
This  flower  of  genius  opened  its  petals  to  the  light,  blushed  in  beauty 
before  the  world  and  for  a  short  time  shed  its  fragrance  on  the  desert 
air  of  life,  but  neglected  and  unrecognized  it  has  remained  “unknown 
to  fame  and  fortune,”  whilst  glory  has  crowned  a  multitude  of  others 
who  are  destined  to  adorn  the  pages  of  English  literature  for  ages  to 
come. 

Thus  you  have  the  sad  story  of  this  obscure  and  neglected  poet,  but 
who  he  is  and  where  he  is  I  have  not  indicated.  It  is  for  the  Critic 
and  the  Club  to  discuss  the  matter  and  ascertain  his  identity. 

The  club  voted  unanimously  that  I  was  the  poet  in  the  case  and  I 
made  no  appeal  from  the  verdict. 

Editorial  Writer 

On  one  or  two  occasions  my  sermons  were  taken  down  by  reporters 
and  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  but  I  have  never  sought  to  have  any 
of  them  printed.  I  have,  however,  occasionally  written  for  the  press 
some  articles  on  subjects  of  passing  interest.  In  1864  I  was  the  unknown 
editor  of  the  Raftsman’s  Journal  in  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.  The  tide 
of  political  excitement  was  high.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
wanted  some  one  who  could  write  with  prudence  the  editorials  of  their 
paper.  They  requested  me  to  do  this  wrork,  which  I  did  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  my  personality  should  be  concealed.  Most  of  the  political 
editorials  in  the  paper  of  that  date  were  from  my  pen.  I  have  in  my 
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later  years  thought  that  I  might  have  done  something  with  my  pen 
had  I  cultivated  the  habit  more  and  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  publish. 

On  one  occasion  I  contributed  to  the  Baltimore  Methodist  an  article 
entitled  “Old  Wentz”  a  Reminiscence  of  Dickinson  College.  It  was  a 
character  sketch  of  Professor  Wentworth.  It  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  was  re-published  in  a  number  of  secular  papers. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  I  wrote  an  account  Of  our  first  trip  to 
Florida,  that  was  referred  to  very  kindly. 

I  could  never  overcome  a  certain  diffidence  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  my  composition.  When  in  manuscript  it  seemed  to  me  to  fall  below 
the  proper  literary  standard,  but  when  I  was  induced  to  have  it  printed, 
it  appeared  better  than  I  expected. 
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Chapter  XXI 


OUR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

The  conditions  of  the  itinerant  Methodist  Ministry  are  not  adapted 
to  accumulation  of  much  stock.  The  frequent  and  long  removals  from 
one  place  to  another  render  it  impossible  to  take  animals  along  without 
serious  inconvenience.  There  is  one  animal,  however,  which  was  a 
necessity  to  every  preacher  when  I  began  to  work.  Whatever  else  he 
might  be  lacking  he  must  have  a  horse.  His  general  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  horse,  saddle  and  saddle  bags,  umbrella  and  leggins.  The  first 
on  which  I  rode  over  a  circuit  belonged  to  my  father.  She  was  a  well- 
bred  heavy  sorrel  mare.  I  traveled  on  her  back  all  over  the  Newville 
circuit  till  Conference. 

Instinct  of  First  Horse 

One  time  while  a  heavy  snow  was  on  the  ground  I  had  quite  a  time 
with  her.  In  order  to  shorten  the  distance  to  my  home  I  crossed  from 
a  point  on  the  Walnut  Bottom  road,  over  the  South  Mountain  to  Pine 
Grove.  The  snow  was  deep  in  the  forest  and  I  had  not  gone  two 
miles  till  I  was  beyond  all  tracks.  I  managed  to  keep  the  line  of  the 
road  however  till  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  I  saw  that 
the  sun  was  going  down  and  became  somewhat  anxious  for  I  had  never 
gone  that  way  before.  I  took  my  bearings  for  the  point  I  wanted  to 
reach.  The  road  having  disappeared  I  began  the  descent  directly  down 
the  mountain,  through  the  forest.  At  places  it  was  so  steep  the  horse 
slid  along  through  the  snow.  When  I  reached  the  foot  I  was  traveling 
by  guess,  for  it  was  now  dark.  At  length  “Fly”  began  to  trot  and  I 
discovered  that  I  was  on  one  of  the  wood  roads  that  led  to  the  furnace. 
Her  sure-footedness  and  instinct  perhaps  saved  me  much  trouble. 

Traveling  Companions 

When  I  entered  conference  regularly  two  years  afterward  my  father 
presented  me  with  a  little  English  mare  named  “Bettie.”  She  was  also 
a  sorrel  and  much  easier  to  ride  than  “Fly.”  With  her  I  traveled  the 
Mercersburg,  Frederick  and  Liberty  circuit.  When  I  got  married  it 
became  necessary  to  have  a  larger  horse  to  draw  my  Rockaway  buggy. 
I  exchanged  her  for  a  high  nut-brown  horse  named  “Jack.”  He  was 
large  and  strong  enough  to  meet  all  of  our  demands.  He  was  not  only 
a  good  horse  in  harness,  but  was  gaited  and  very  pleasant  to  ride. 
“Jack”  was  my  traveling  companion  to  all  points  on  the  McConnelsburg 
and  Hancock  circuits  for  four  years.  I  became  very  much  attached 
to  him.  When  it  was  found  I  would  not  need  a  horse  any  longer, 
I  took  him  home  to  my  father,  who  kept  him  as  long  as  he  lived  and  it 
gave  me  pain  to  know  that  he  had  to  be  sold  and  pass  into  strange 
hands  after  father’s  death.  I  had  no  use  for  a  horse  from  that  time 
until  we  went  to  Calvert  circuit  in  1873. 

On  my  way  through  Baltimore  I  bought,  at  a  livery  stable,  a  horse 
that  I  thought  would  suit  me  and  took  him  along  on  the  boat.  A  few 
months  convinced  me  that  “Sam”  would  not  answer  the  purpose  and  I 
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traded  him  off  for  a  quiet  old  farm  horse  that  was  in  bad  condition 
when  I  got  him.  I  treated  him  well,  however,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
became  fat  and  sleek  and  was  precisely  adapted  to  my  wants.  He  was 
gentle,  and  adapted  to  every  kind  of  work.  The  boys  could  handle  him 
with  safety  and  my  wife  felt  secure  when  we  drove  him  in  the  carriage. 
My  removal  at  the  end  of  the  year  compelled  the  sale  of  this  horse, 
who  was  also  named  “Jack.” 

Seeks  a  “Leader” 

We  did  not  have  another  horse  again  until  we  came  to  live  at 
Meadowhill.  I  wanted  one  that  I  could  ride  and  drive,  that  was  suited 
for  all  kinds  of  work  and  who  had  that  special  quality  known  as  a 
“leader.”  I  was  extremely  fortunate  in  getting  just  what  I  wanted  in  a 
horse  known  in  all  the  community  as  “Old  Bill.”  He  was  a  light  sorrel, 
quite  high,  clean-legged  and  with  the  brightest  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a 
horse.  He  possessed  unusual  intelligence,  and  I  could  use  him  anywhere 
without  feeling  the  least  concern.  He  was  poor  and  rough  looking 
when  he  first  came  to  me,  but  good  feed  and  usage  soon  made  him  one 
of  the  best  looking  horses  in  town.  I  rode  him  with  delight,  and  my 
wife  and  I  had  many  happy  rides  around  the  country  behind  him. 

Good  Farm  Horse 

As  a  farm  horse  he  was  unsurpassed.  I  could  drive  him  in  the  plow 
or  cart  without  a  line  and  he  would  obey  my  commands  with  a  prompt¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  that  was  surprising.  He  was  seventeen  years  old 
(perhaps  more)  when  I  got  him.  I  kept  him  for  ten  years,  when  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  back  and  could  not  stand  up  any  longer.  We  were 
compelled  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery  in  the  easiest  way  possible.  He 
died  on  February  10th,  1900.  I  had  him  nicely  buried  in  a  large  grave 
back  of  the  orchard  putting  fodder  and  straw  above  and  below  him.  A 
few  years  before  Mother  and  I  had  bought  a  young  horse  for  Budd’s  use. 
We  called  him  “Dick.”  He  proved  satisfactory  to  him  and  being  young 
made  a  much  more  active  and  speedy  horse.  He  was  gentle  and  useful 
but  did  not  have  the  training  of  a  farm  horse.  We  managed  to  use  him 
in  all  our  hauling  and  found  that  he  was  useful  in  the  mowing  machine 
and  in  the  team  with  another  horse. 

The  only  time  we  owned  a  cow  during  our  itinerant  career  was  at 
Calvert.  There  was  a  grass  lot  connected  with  the  parsonage  and  we 
concluded  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  to  get  a  cow. 

Profits  from  Cow 

I  bought  a  little  white  and  yellow  animal,  with  short  legs  and 
pleasant  looking  face.  I  paid  $25  for  the  cow  and  calf,  the  latter  I  sold 
for  $5.  We  fed  her  well  and  she  returned  the  good  treatment  in  giving 
as  rich  milk  as  we  ever  tasted.  My  wife  made  butter  from  her  every 
week.  We  ate  all  that  we  wanted  and  sold  the  surplus  to  the  village 
hotel.  It  used  to  please  my  wife  very  much  to  get  fifty  cents  a  pound 
for  all  she  could  spare.  But  with  all  her  good  qualities  she  was  the 
hardest  cow  to  keep  under  control  I  ever  knew.  She  would  jump  over 
a  fence  like  a  deer  or  failing  in  this  would  deliberately  get  down  on 
her  knees  and  creep  under.  This  to  us  was  more  amusing  than  annoying. 
She  paid  well  for  the  little  trouble  she  gave  us.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
we  had  to  sell  her,  as  we  moved  to  another  place. 

The  first  year  we  came  to  Meadowhill  (1900)  I  bought  two  cows 
and  kept  them  during  the  summer.  We  were  experimenting.  We  called 
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one  Roany  and  the  other  Reddy.  They  were  ordinary  milkers.  We  had 
all  the  butter  and  milk  we  needed  but  did  not  make  much  from  our 
cows  during  the  summer.  We  disposed  of  both  of  them  in  November 
when  we  went  to  Florida. 

Having  cows  necessitated  the  keeping  of  pigs  to  consume  the  surplus 
milk.  We  raised  four  fine  hogs  that  summer  which  I  sold  at  a  good 
price  in  the  fall.  There  were  no  hogs  kept  at  Meadowhill  from  that  time 
till  1901  when  Budd  became  interested  in  the  business.  He  then  bought 
quite  a  number  for  breeding  purposes  and  raised  some  very  fine  pigs 
which  he  sold  at  good  prices.  During  the  last  autumn  we  purchased 
another  cow,  since  when  we  had  a  good  supply  of  milk,  and  a  surplus  to 
sell  to  our  neighbors. 

Our  First  Dog 

Our  first  dog  was  a  young  yellow  hound  which  I  bought  during  our 
second  year  at  Lock  Haven.  He  was  a  playfellow  for  the  boys.  We  took 
him  along  to  Cur  wens  ville.  One  day  he  came  home  with  an  ugly  wound 
on  the  back.  When  he  got  well  he  would  frequently  disappear  for 
several  days.  One  time  he  went  away  and  never  came  back  again.  We 
always  suspected  that  he  was  invading  some  farmer’s  sheep  fold  and 
had  perished  in  the  enterprise. 

When  we  were  living  in  Baltimore  at  the  Strawbridge  parsonage,  a 
little  shepherd  dog  came  down  in  the  flood  on  Jones  Falls  and  was 
picked  up  by  an  old  colored  man  that  lived  in  the  rear  of  the  parsonage. 
The  boys  became  very  fond  of  him  and  when  the  question  of  Christmas 
presents  was  discussed  in  the  family,  George  and  Budd  both  declared 
they  would  sooner  have  “Jacky”  for  a  present  than  anything  I  could 
get  for  them.  My  wife  approved  and  I  bought  him.  He  was  installed 
as  one  of  the  family  and  accorded  unusual  privileges.  He  roamed 
through  the  house  at  will.  By  his  winning  ways  he  made  himself  very 
agreeable.  In  the  morning,  if  possible,  he  would  go  to  the  room  and 
get  into  bed  with  the  boys.  We  all  became  very  much  attached  to  him. 
When  we  were  leaving  the  city  to  go  to  Pittsburgh,  the  suggestion  to 
leave  him  behind  was  met  with  resistance.  As  a  consequence  “Jacky” 
went  along. 

Lose  Pet  Dog 

During  that  first  summer  we  all  went  to  the  Tarentum  Camp  meet¬ 
ing.  The  little  fellow  seemed  to  enjoy  the  recreation  of  .the  camp  as 
much  as  any  one  else.  He  would  go  with  my  wife  into  the  congregation, 
curl  himself  down  at  her  feet  and  lay  there  quietly  till  the  service  was 
over.  One  afternoon  a  thunderstorm  swept  over  us,  and  filled  a  neigh¬ 
boring  stream  to  an  unusual  depth.  The  boys  were  playing  by  it  and 
Jacky  would  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  around  for  the  sticks  they 
threw  to  him.  Whil3  doing  this  the  current  swept  him  under  a  flood 
gate  and  for  some  moments  he  was  under  the  water.  After  they  re¬ 
turned  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasm,  which  continued  for  some 
time  till  he  died.  Our  grief  over  his  loss  was  sincere;  the  boys  cried 
heartily  and  my  wife  and  myself  did  not  disdain  to  shed  tears  of  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  our  devoted  pet  dog.  That  night  when  all  was  quiet  we 
placed  him  in  a  box.  My  wife  folded  a  cloth  around  him,  and  the  boys 
and  myself  buried  him  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  hemlock  tree,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  where  we  knew  he  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
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Fondness  for  Cats 


I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  home  can  be  made  perfectly  happy 
for  parents  and  children  without  a  cat.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
this  animal  that  seems  to  fit  it  especially  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  household.  Its  fondness  for  the  fireside,  its  appreciation 
of  caresses,  its  gentle  purring,  its  ready  forgiveness  of  all  ill-treatment, 
make  it  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  best  in  family  life.  Aside  from  its 
practical  value  as  a  mouser,  it  entertains  with  its  pranks  and  gives  the 
pleasure  of  companionship  in  the  family  circle.  A  celebrated  French 
scholar  was  noted  for  his  attachment  to  his  cat  and  the  stern  and 
somewhat  irritable  Dr.  Samuel  Johnston  never  appears  to  a  better 
advantage  than  conversing  with  Boswell  while  his  cat  is  standing  on  his 
knee  and  reaching  up  to  rub  his  cheek  with  her  bristles. 

We  were  once  in  possession  of  what  we  regarded  a  remarkable  cat. 
It  was  a  Maltese  kitten  sent  to  us  from  Baltimore  while  we  were  living 
in  Pittsburgh,  by  our  friend  Alexander  Sellers.  It  came  to  us  by 
express,  with  a  neat  band  around  its  neck,  fastened  by  a  little  padlock. 
We  named  it  “Billy.”  We  tcok  good  care  of  him  in  the  city  and  he 
reached  his  full  size  while  we  were  there.  From  Pittsburgh  we  took  him 
to  Calvert,  from  there  to  Winchester,  Va.;  thence  to  Frostburg,  Md.; 
thence  to  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore;  thence  to  Ryland,  Washington; 
thence  to  15th  street,  N.W.  and  thence  to  Franklin  Street.  Each  summer 
but  one  we  took  him  with  us  in  our  trips  to  Meadowhill.  We  have 
estimated  that  that  cat  traveled  with  us  two  thousand  miles  in  our 
different  journeys. 

After  “Jacky’s”  death  he  became  the  center  of  our  family  affections 
for  pets.  Having  kept  him  for  fourteen  years  he  began  to  grow  weak 
and  sickly  while  we  were  at  Franklin  Street.  As  we  found  it  impossible 
to  take  him  along  any  more  in  our  trips  to  Meadowhill,  we  concluded  to 
give  him  an  easy  death  before  we  left.  I  secured  some  chloroform  and 
under  its  influence  he  passed  away.  After  his  death  I  dug  a  grave  two 
feet  deep  in  the  rear  yard  of  the  parsonage.  My  wife  and  I  placed  him 
in  a  neat  box  and  covered  him  over  and  then  I  buried  him  and  replaced 
the  bricks  over  the  spot. 

Loved  Domestic  Animals 

After  we  came  to  Meadowhill,  we  kept  a  number  of  cats  all  the  time. 
The  most  interesting  one  of  the  lot  was  a  brindle  that  my  wife  named 
“Victor.”  She  lived  for  many  years  and  finally  died  while  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  George  in  Tennessee. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  There  is  a  class 
of  persons  who  affect  to  despise  the  fondness  that  others  show  for 
domestic  animals.  They  can  beat  a  horse  or  kick  a  dog  without  any 
compunction  of  feeling.  They  are  so  derived  of  sympathy  for  these 
dumb  brutes,  that  in  their  relations  to  their  wives  and  children  they 
lack  the  warm  and  tender  feelings  that  make  home  bright  and  happy. 
To  such  people  there  is  no  beauty  in  that  little  poem  entitled  “Roger 
and  I,”  and  they  lack  the  power  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  that  touching 
song  of  “Old  Dog  Tray.”  Because  of  this  sentimentalism,  our  domestic 
animals  have  contributed  largely,  though  unconsciously  to  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  our  homes. 

Earlier  in  these  memoirs  I  gave  an  outline  of  the  genealogy  of 
my  wife’s  family.  While  engaged  in  writing  these  memoirs  I  received 
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Ashby  and  Rhodes  Family 

from  my  brother-in-law,  Dennis  Ashby  Rhodes,  of  Liberty,  Missouri, 
some  other  data  which  may  be  of  interest.  I  transcribe  what  he  has 
written: 


The  Ashbys 

“My  mother’s  grandfather,  Robert  Ashby,  with  the  names  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  names  of  the  latter  in  brackets,  being  their 
married  names. 

Robert  Ashby  of  Accomac  County,  Virginia 

Sisters — Margaret  (Dougherty)  Susan  (Taylor) 

Robert  Ashby  (my  mother’s  father) 

First  wife,  Susan  Shields;  second  wife,  Sarah  Oldham 

Children  all  of  first  wife  as  follows: 

Mary,  wife  of  Shephard  Kellum,  of  Northampton  County,  Va. 

Margaret,  wife  of  William  Groton,  of  Northampton  County,  Va. 

Isom,  his  wife  Miss  Paddleford,  of  Suffolk  County,  Va. 

Jessey,  died  at  age  of  25,  unmarried  (Isom  and  Jessey  were  twins) 

Robert.  His  wife  Miss  Gwin  of  Portsmouth  (they  resided  there) 

John  drowned  in  his  young  manhood — unmarried. 

Henrietta  Shields  (my  mother)  born  Sept.  7th,  1812  near  Drummond- 
town,  Accomac  County,  Va. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Hargrave,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Large  Land  Owners 

“My  mother  was  very  proud  of  her  Virginia  family  and  relations. 
They  were  large  land  owners,  and  some  of  them  owned  many  slaves. 
Her  Uncle  Thomas  at  his  death  freed  eighty  odd  slaves.  At  that  time 
my  mother’s  brothers  employed  Henry  A.  Wise  (afterward  Governor  of 
Virginia)  and  solicited  my  father  (then  in  Pennsylvania)  to  join  them 
in  a  suit  to  break  the  will.  But  my  father  answered  them,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  Thomas  Ashby  had  a  right  to  will  his  property  as  he  thought 
best  and  that  he  would  not  become  a  party  to  an  attempt  to  break 
his  will.  Whether  this  discouraged  them  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but 
however  it  was,  the  suit  was  dropped. 

“After  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Virginia,  during  which  time 
George,  Annie  and  Albert  were  born,  Father  had  a  very  serious  attack 
of  sickness,  from  which  he  was  slow  in  recovering  and  a  change  of 
climate  was  recommended.  The  family  removed  to  Greencastle,  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  younger  children  of  the  family  were 
born.  Father  was  never  again  a  stout  man  and  had  many  serious 
sicknesses.  His  failing  health  was  the  cause  of  his  giving  up  the  farm. 
After  the  boys  left  home,  he  could  not  attend  to  it.  It  was  unfortunate, 
for  he  would  have  best  prospered  there  in  my  opinion.  While  my 
mother  never  objected  to  leaving  Virginia  on  father’s  account,  still  I 
know  that  it  was  a  life-long  regret  that  she  was  so  completely  separated 
from  her  relatives,  the  Ashbys  and  their  relations.  The  Shields,  the 
Kellums,  the  Gwins  were  of  the  very  best  families.  Their  descendants 
live  in  Eastern  Virginia.” 

“Date  of  Father’s  death  September  24th,  1887. 

Date  of  Mother’s  death  September  23rd,  1892. 

Both  buried  at  South  Point  Cemetery,  Orrick,  Ray  County,  Mo. 
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The  Rhodes  Family 

George  Rhodes,  born  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.  (Grandfather) 

Anna  Maria  McCabe,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (Grandmother) 

Children : 

Susan,  bom  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  died  at  age  of  1  year 

William  Powell,  born  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  died  September  3rd,  1809 

James  Powell,  born  in  Hyalstown,  Md. 

Rebecca  Powell,  born  in  Hyalstown,  Md. 

Margaret  Powell,  born  in  Hyalstown,  Md. 

George  B.  Powell,  born  in  Hyalstown,  Md. 

Charles  Wesley  Powell,  bom  in  Hyalstown,  Md. 

Marriages: 

William  Powell  and  Henrietta  Shields-Ashby,  of  Accomac  Co.,  Va. 

James  and  Mary  Merritt  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Margaret  and  William  Droninburg,  of  Clarksburg,  Maryland 

George  B.  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Charles  Wesley  and  Lucretia  Leighter,  of  Frederick  County,  Md. 

My  impression  is  that  Rebecca  died  young,  but  I  am  not  certain 
about  it. 

“I  remember  of  my  father  telling  me  that  his  father  had  two 
brothers  who  when  they  were  young  men  left  home  and  went  into  one 
of  the  New  England  States;  that  further  than  that,  his  father  did  not 
know  anything  about  them  and  unfortunately  I  have  not  even  their 
Christian  names.  I  have  met  in  Ohio  some  very  respectable  people  of 
our  name,  with  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  our  family;  they 
were  from  the  east,  but  knew  of  no  Maryland  family  connections. 

Did  Government  Work 

“My  grandfather  was  a  contracting  mason  and  house  builder.  He 
had  a  government  contract  for  stone  work  on  the  Gosport,  Virginia 
Navy  Yard;  my  father  was  working  with  him  there,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  and  married  my  mother,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a 
visit  to  her  relatives  at  Gosport. 

“I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  his  father  as  an  honorable 
man,  as  one  who  had  as  profound  a  regard  for  justice  and  right  as 
any  man  that  he  had  ever  known.  My  grandmother  was  very  religious. 
She  was  quite  fleshy  in  her  later  years,  was  suddenly  attacked  while  at 
church,  and  died  in  the  church. 

“Aunt  Margaret  Drounburg  was  always  represented  to  me  as  a 
person  who  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  And  Mother 
and  Virginia  agreed  that  in  many  respects  Sister  Annie  resembled 
her  very  much.” 

Letter  of  D.  Ashby  Rhodes 

The  death  of  grandmother  Rhodes  was  somewhat  peculiar.  As 
stated  she  was  very  religious.  She  was  a  Methodist  of  the  primitive 
type  and  attached  much  importance  to  the  class-meeting.  One  Sunday 
while  attending  this  service  she  rose  in  her  place  and  gave  in  her 
testimony  and  then  sat  down.  The  meeting  continued  to  the  close. 
When  the  others  arose  to  go  home  she  remained  seated.  At  length 
someone  tried  to  call  her  attention  when  it  was  found  that  she  was  dead. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Rhodes  Family  they  were 
living  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Greencastle  near  the  Mercers- 
burg  road  and  a  mile  distant  from  the  village  of  Upton.  The  house 
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stood  in  the  centre  of  the  farm.  Here  they  lived  in  much  apparent 
comfort  till  a  short  time  after  our  marriage,  when  Mr.  Rhodes  sold 
the  place  and  purchased  a  property  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  In  the  summer 
of  1894  when  we  were  returning  from  our  trip  to  Tennessee,  we  stopped 
over  night  at  Greencastle  and  the  next  morning  drove  out  to  view  my 
wife’s  girlhood  home,  the  scene  of  our  courtship  and  marriage.  It  was 
somewhat  changed  in  general  appearance,  but  the  house  remained  the 
same  and  was  suggestive  of  the  very  happy  hours  we  spent  beneath  its 
roof  in  the  long,  long  ago. 

Moved  to  Missouri 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Rhodes  sold  his  property  in  Hagerstown  and 
moved  to  Dayton,  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Here  for  a  number  of  years 
he  kept  a  village  store.  From  there  the  grandparents  moved  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of  Virginia’s  houses.  Then  Mr. 
Rhodes  purchased  a  little  house  in  Alexandria,  Va.  While  in  that 
house  they  passed  the  date  of  their  golden  wedding.  Lilly  and  her 
husband,  Virginia  and  her  girls,  and  Annie  and  myself  and  the  boys 
celebrated  the  occasion  by  giving  them  a  donation.  But  they  became 
dissatisfied  and  finally  sold  their  home  and  moved  out  to  Orrick,  Ray 
County,  Missouri,  where  Dennis  lived  and  prospered.  Lilly  and  Blake 
lived  with  them  and  after  a  few  years  they  both  died  and  are  buried 
side  by  side  near  that  place,  having  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  man  of  strong  determination  and  remarkable 
-  energy.  He  never  enjoyed  robust  health  after  he  fell  sick  in  Virginia, 
when  his  family  was  young.  But  he  had  fine  business  capacity  and 
managed  to  raise  a  large  family,  respectably.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school  and  when  the  war  broke  out  his  sympathies 
were  all  given  to  the  South.  This  led  him  into  serious  trouble  at  one 
time  in  Hagerstown.  Two  of  the  boys,  Franklin  and  Silas,  went  into 
the  Confederate  service  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lee’s  army  to  the 
close.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and  enjoyed  company 
and  conversation.  There  always  existed  between  us  a  very  cordial 
feeling  in  spite  of  political  differences.  Mrs.  Rhodes  was  a  dignified 
and  refined  woman.  Pleasant  in  manner  she  had  the  art  of  good 
housekeeping  to  perfection.  Her  removal  into  Pennsylvania  took  her 
far  away  from  her  kindred,  but  she  accepted  her  fate  with  resignation 
and  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  trials  to  which  she  was  subjected  she 
bore  the  burden  without  complaint  till  her  pilgrimage  was  ended. 

Other  Children 

The  oldest  son,  George,  remained  at  home  till  he  reached  manhood. 
Then  he  went  out  into  the  world  and  drifted  down  to  Texas,  before  the 
Civil  War  began.  We  never  knew  what  particular  business  he  followed. 
He  married  but  had  no  children.  He  rarely  communicated  with  his 
family.  But  after  an  absence  of  many  years  he  visited  his  mother  in 
Orrick.  She  was  then  a  widow.  Returning  to  Texas  he  shortly  after¬ 
ward  died,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  youngest  sister  Lillie. 

Albert  also  left  home,  before  the  family  moved  to  Hagerstown.  He 
led  a  roving  life.  No  one  could  ascertain  what  he  did  for  a  living.  He 
once  visited  us  while  we  were  living  in  Baltimore  and  then  we  did  not 
hear  from  him  again  for  over  thirty  years.  On  the  same  evening  that 
Mrs.  Gardner  took  her  final  sickness,  a  letter  came  from  him,  dated 
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at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  making  inquiries  about  his  father  and  mother. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  were  dead. 

Franklin  at  some  time  learned  the  painting  business,  spent  several 
years  in  the  Confederate  army,  then  went  to  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Then  he  married  and  his  child,  a  daughter,  was  sent  to  Lillie  to  raise 
after  his  wife  died.  The  child  soon  followed  the  mother.  He  remained 
for  some  years  in  Missouri  and  then  went  to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he 
engaged  in  storekeeping. 

Silas  was  quite  a  little  boy  when  he  came  to  stay  with  us  the  second 
winter  when  we  were  in  McConnelsburg.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  went  to  Virginia  and  joined  the  Confederate  army.  The  war  over 
he  went  to  Missouri  and  began  farming  near  to  where  his  brothers 
lived.  He  married  and  then  went  to  Texas  where  he  lived  a  number  of 
years.  After  his  wife  died  there  he  returned  to  the  northwest  and 
lived  in  Oklahoma  territory.  He  married  the  second  time. 

Aided  Her  Family 

While  the  family  were  living  in  Hagerstown,  Virginia  married  a 
Mr.  Etchison,  a  merchant  in  Washington  city.  I  never  met  him,  but 
I  have  heard  him  represented  as  an  excellent  man,  and  very  successful 
in  business.  They  had  three  children.  His  health  failed  and  in  a  short 
time  he  died  of  consumption.  He  left  all  his  property  to  his  wife.  He 
owned  a  number  of  houses  in  the  city  and  the  estate  enabled  her  to 
live  in  independence.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  whole 
family.  For  after  the  war,  she  gave  liberal  assistance  to  her  brothers  to 
enable  them  to  start  in  business,  and  rendered  generous  help  to  her 
father  and  mother  as  long  as  they  lived.  After  living  in  Washington 
for  some  years  she  went  to  Kansas  City,  where  she  married  a  Mr.  Lucas. 
He  obtained  a  clerkship  and  they  returned  to  Washington.  Afterward 
she  went  with  her  daughters  to  California. 

During  all  these  years  Lilly  remained  with  her  parents.  She  was 
active  and  enterprising  helping  her  father  in  business.  While  in  Dayton, 
Va.  she  became  acquainted  with  Daniel  V.  Blake,  a  printer,  and  a 
sober,  industrious  and  intelligent  young  men.  After  the  family  went  to 
Alexandria  to  live,  they  were  married.  I  performed  the  ceremony  at 
Virginia's  house  in  East  Capital  Street.  Not  long  afterward  Mr.  Blake 
went  into  business  with  his  brother-in-law  at  Orrick,  Mo.  and  when 
father  and  mother  Rhodes  went  there  they  all  lived  together  until  the 
parents  died.  They  later  lived  in  Kansas  City.  He  was  employed  as 
trustee  for  the  commissioner  in  bankruptcy. 

Dennis  Ashby  was  the  favorite  brother  of  Mrs.  Gardner.  He  was 
at  home  while  I  was  visiting  his  sister  previous  to  our  marriage.  He 
was  then  but  eight  years  of  age.  After  Virginia  married,  Mr.  Etchison 
took  him  into  his  store  and  he  there  learned  the  business.  After  Mr. 
Etchison’s  death  he  went  out  to  Missouri  and  began  storekeeping  in 
Orrick,  Ray  County;  Virginia,  doubtless  furnished  him  with  the  capital 
and  he  prospered.  He  married  a  Miss  Isabella  Rothrock  of  Bellefonte, 
Pa.  They  later  lived  at  Liberty,  Mo.  They  had  six  children,  four 
daughters  and  two  sons. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have  been  a  lover  of  nature.  To  me 
the  sight  of  a  mountain  or  valley  has  always  been  charming.  The  pictures 
which  nature  has  presented  to  my  eye  have  been  more  interesting  and 
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attractive  than  those  furnished  by  art.  To  stand  on  a  lofty  eminence 
and  survey  the  surrounding  country  has  been  one  of  the  choice  pleasures 
of  my  life.  Hence  from  my  earliest  recollections  I  have  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  indulge  this  habit.  A  mountain  has  always  been  an  object 
of  admiration  to  me. 

The  region  of  country  in  which  I  spent  my  boyhood  was  hilly  and 
the  landscape  diversified.  About  four  miles  distant  the  northern  end  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  were  in  view.  I  can  remember  well  how 
often  I  looked  with  admiration  at  the  distant  range  and  felt  a  desire  to 
get  a  closer  view.  When  quite  a  small  boy,  not  over  six  years  of  age, 
my  father  took  the  family  to  visit  some  friends  in  Car  lisle.  To  me  the 
most  wonderful  sight  on  the  journey  were  the  mountains  we  crossed. 
The  gorge  at  Mt.  Holly  made  a  distinct  impression  on  my  mind.  Ever 
since  I  have  lost  no  chance  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature  from  elevated 
spots.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during  my  life  to  look  upon  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  this  kind  that  the  country  affords. 
I  write  of  them  in  this  chapter  with  fond  recollections  and  pleasure. 

Mountain  Climbing 

One  picture  of  this  kind  that  has  lingered  in  my  memory,  was  a 
climb  with  some  other  boys  up  the  mountain  side,  back  of  the  old  Kid¬ 
derminster  Factory,  at  Mt.  Holly  in  the  summer  of  1844.  We  had  gone 
over  to  attend  a  political  meeting  in  the  place.  We  clambered  up  the 
rough  side,  over  the  rocks  and  through  the  laurel  bushes,  till  we  had 
view  of  the  great  Cumberland  Valley  that  lay  beyond.  In  the  distance 
we  could  see  the  spires  and  lofty  buildings  of  Carlisle,  six  miles  away. 
While  we  were  there  the  Carlisle  delegation  approached  and  we  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  procession  as  it  moved  along  the  highway.  To  meet 
it  another  delegation  advanced  from  the  village.  That  was  preceded 
by  the  beautiful  ball.  As  it  slowly  revolved  in  advance,  the  brass  band 
played  the  tune  of  “Hail  to  the  Chief”  the  sound  of  which  floated  up 
from  below.  The  scene  was  so  impressive  and  beautiful  that  the  memory 
of  it  has  given  me  delight  during  my  whole  life. 

In  after  years,  as  opportunity  presented,  I  have  never  failed  to 
indulge  this  propensity.  When  I  was  on  Newville  circuit  in  1852  I  one 
time  crossed  the  mountain  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  snow  was  deep 
and  the  road  unbroken.  I  took  a  great  risk  on  this  journey  for  I  had 
never  crossed  the  mountain  at  that  point  before.  But  when  I  reached 
the  summit,  I  stopped  and  sat  upon  my  horse  for  some  time,  gazing 
upon  the  snow-covered  ranges  that  spread  all  around.  Looking  down 
into  the  deep  valley  I  could  see  the  village  of  Pine  Grove  to  which  I 
was  bound  and  which  I  did  not  reach  till  long  after  night  fall. 

Gratifies  Desires 

My  opportunities  for  this  enjoyment  were  increased  when  the  work 
of  my  life  led  me  into  localities  where  it  could  be  gratified.  While  a 
student  at  Dickinson  College  I  spent  part  of  a  summer  in  missionary 
work  along  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  During  this  time  I  travelled  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers  where  some  of  the  most  attractive 
scenery  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  found.  At  Northumberland  where  the 
river  separates,  a  high  bluff  runs  along  the  West  branch  opposite  the 
town.  I  took  pains  to  get  upon  it  and  look  at  the  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape  below.  The  two  rivers  uniting  with  the  towns  of  Northumberland 
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and  Sunbury  in  full  view  form  a  fine  picture  of  landscape  made  up  of 
land  and  water. 

During  the  same  summer  I  visited  the  far-famed  valley  of  Wyoming 
located  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  I  had  read  of  the 
dreadful  tragedy  that  occurred  there  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
saw  many  descriptions  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its  scenery.  A  poem 
entitled  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  by  Campbell,  an  English  poet,  im¬ 
pressed  my  imagination  and  I  longed  to  see  the  place  of  such  historic 
interest. 

My  first  view  of  the  valley  was  from  an  elevation  position  on  the 
mountain  at  Nanticoke  where  the  river  enters  the  gorge.  Looking  north¬ 
ward  for  twenty  miles  the  view  was  enchanting.  Through  the  level  land 
in  the  centre,  the  river  flows  smoothly  with  many  curves;  well  cultivated 
farms  and  green  meadows  are  on  either  side.  The  city  of  Wilkes-Barre 
is  finely  located  in  the  centre  and  other  towns  and  villages  can  be  seen 
in  the  distance.  On  either  side  the  mountain  slopes  up  gently  and 
close  together  at  the  northern  end,  thus  forming  one  of  those  gems  of 
natural  scenery,  the  sight  of  which  awakens  the  deepest  emotion.  I 
went  up  the  valley  as  far  as  Pittston  and  spent  sometime  in  the  locality 
where  the  terrible  massacre  occurred.  It  is  marked  by  a  neat  monument. 
At  the  farmhouse  where  I  spent  the  night,  I  was  shown  a  human 
skull  with  the  mark  of  the  tomahawk  on  the  back  of  it,  a  grim  relic  of 
the  awful  event. 


Landscapes 

There  is  a  point  on  the  National  road  west  of  Clearspring,  Md.,  where 
it  passes  around  the  end  of  a  high  mountain  (Fairview) .  From  this  point 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Potomac  river  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
spreads  out  before  the  eye.  The  course  of  the  river  with  its  windings 
can  be  traced  for  many  miles  while  beyond  a  landscape  of  valley  and 
mountain  ranges  stretches  away  into  Virginia  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  For  two  years  I  regularly  passed  along  this  road  and  feasted  my 
eyes  with  delight  on  the  wonderful  picture  of  natural  scenery  spread  out 
before  me. 

In  the  same  region  a  few  miles  from  Hancock,  Md.,  there  is  a  Moun¬ 
tain  peak  called  Round  Top,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  river,  flow¬ 
ing  at  its  base,  can  be  traced  for  many  miles.  I  went  there  a  number  of 
times  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  sight.  On  the  very  top  there  was  a  large 
pile  of  stones  that  marked  the  grave  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

When  I  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Frostburg,  Md.,  in  1875  we  lived 
on  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  approach  to  the  town  is 
peculiar.  Ascending  the  Wills  Creek  valley  for  a  number  of  miles  by  a 
heavy  grade,  the  railroad  reaches  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  then 
climbs  up  the  side  in  a  zig-zag  manner  till  the  tunnel,  passing  under 
the  town,  is  reached.  From  there  another  ascent  is  made  to  reach  the 
centre  of  the  town.  From  the  front  windows  of  the  parsonage,  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  Borden  valley  and  the  Mountain  ranges  beyond.  This 
birds-eye  view  of  the  lofty  Alleghenies  constituted  the  principal  pleasure 
we  had  in  our  residence  there. 

During  the  summer  Budd  (my  son)  and  myself  went  on  a  hunting 
and  fishing  excursion  to  the  Potomac  river.  We  rode  for  twelve  miles  on 
a  coal  train  down  the  mountain  without  an  engine.  After  spending  the 
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night,  we  concluded  in  the  morning  to  return  on  foot  over  “Dans  moun¬ 
tain,”  a  lofty  peak  that  rose  up  bold  and  steep  from  the  valley.  It  was  a 
hot  June  day  and  for  four  hours,  we  climbed  up  the  steep  grade  of  the 
path  leading  to  the  top,  until  we  were  almost  exhausted.  At  last  we 
reached  “Dans  Rock”  a  large  boulder  that  projected  over  the  mountain 
side  near  the  summit  and  rested  there  to  enjoy  the  landscape.  Below 
us  in  the  distance,  the  river  flowed  through  the  narrow  valley  along  which 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  ran  and  beyond  was  a  succession  of  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  over  which  we  could  see  to  others  fading  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Weary  and  footsore  we  reached  home  in  the  evening. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  at  which  time  I  was  pastor  of  Exeter  Church, 
Baltimore,  I  made  a  trip  to  Harpers  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
place  immediately  after  the  war.  During  the  whole  period  of  civil  strife 
it  had  been  one  of  the  strategic  points  around  which  military  operations 
revolved,  and  had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  romantic 
looking  regions  in  the  country.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  often  visited  it 
and  described  its  natural  beauties.  His  name  is  associated  with  a  peculiar 
geological  curiosity  known  as  “Jefferson’s  Rock.”  At  the  highest  place 
back  of  the  town  on  the  Shenandoah  side,  a  large  flat  rock,  weighing 
many  tons,  is  so  nicely  poised  on  the  top  of  another,  that  it  can  be  swayed 
up  and  down,  a  few  inches  by  very  little  effort.  The  town  itself  is  built 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  sloping  back  from  the  Potomac  river.  The  streets 
ascend  toward  the  summit  in  a  zig-zag  manner  and  in  many  places  are 
only  built  up  on  one  side.  From  the  highest  elevation  a  fine  view  is 
presented.  The  two  rivers  uniting,  flow  away  toward  the  east  through 
the  mountain  gorge.  Looking  north  the  lofty  summit  of  Maryland 
Heights  appears  as  a  huge  background  to  the  landscape.  On  the  right 
a  high  bluff  known  as  the  Loudon  Heights,  runs  along  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Shenandoah  river.  In  front  along  the  narrow  strip  of  river  bed 
bordering  the  Potomac,  the  U.  S.  Government  arsenal  is  located.  I 
borrowed  the  horse  of  the  Methodist  pastor  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
Maryland  Heights.  Crossing  the  Potomac  I  rode  up  the  abandoned  mili¬ 
tary  road  till  I  reached  the  summit.  Here  I  saw  the  remains  of  the 
intrenchments  built  by  the  army  and  occupied  by  them  during  the  war. 
It  was  nearing  sunset  of  a  calm  summer  day.  Not  a  soul  was  any¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  The  earthworks  covered  the  ground  all  around.  The 
debris  of  the  deserted  camp  was  scattered  in  every  direction.  All  the 
cannon  had  been  removed  but  one  solitary  gun.  It  was  a  huge  “colum- 
biad”  and  perhaps  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  breech.  It  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  mounted  and  ready  for  action.  It  was  placed  on  the 
highest  spot  on  the  mountain,  and  pointed  toward  the  west  where 
the  sun  was  setting.  I  mounted  the  carriage,  and  gazed  rapturously 
at  the  magnificent  panorama  of  nature  spread  all  around,  mountains, 
rivers  and  valleys  were  in  full  view  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  All 
nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  here  where  but  recently  the 
“trump  of  the  warrior  and  the  clangor  of  arms”  filled  the  air  there  was 
a  profound  silence.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  as  I  looked  at  that  giant 
gun  alone  on  that  mountain  top  and  reflected  that  the  war  was  over, 
the  union  saved,  and  peace  once  more  reigned  in  the  land.  My  senti¬ 
mentalism  prompted  me  to  place  my  arms  around  it  and  kiss  it  in 
gratitude  for  the  service  it  had  rendered  to  the  country.  As  I  descended 
by  the  same  road  I  had  the  best  view  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
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Harpers  Ferry  that  is  to  be  had  from  any  position.  That  ill-fated,  but 
heroic  Abolitionist,  John  Brown,  showed  considerable  military  sagacity 
when  he  chose  it  as  the  base  of  his  attack  on  slavery.  It  was  dark  when 
I  recrossed  the  river,  and  returned  to  the  parsonage. 

An  Early  Printer 

Almost  four  years  of  my  early  life  were  spent  in  Gettysburg.  While 
there  learning  printing  business,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  excur¬ 
sions  through  the  surrounding  country.  Immediately  south  of  the  town 
about  three  miles  distant  stands  a  high  peak  that  overlooks  all  the  region 
west  and  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  my  friend,  James  Witherow,  and  myself 
made  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain.  We  climbed  over  the  rocks 
and  through  the  forest  until  we  stood  on  a  huge  granite  boulder  near 
the  top.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  finest  view  possible  in  all  the  region 
roundabout.  Neither  of  us  dreamed  at  the  time  that  we  were  standing 
on  a  spot  that  would  become  historic  in  the  future.  Many  years  after¬ 
ward  this  mountain  peak  became  the  key  to  the  situation  in  the  great 
battle  fought  on  and  around  it  on  July  1,  2,  3,  1863.  It  stood  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Union  army  and  proved  impregnable  to  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  who  sought  to  capture  it.  From  its  summit  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  battlefield  can  be  obtained.  Since  the  battle,  I  have 
frequently  been  to  the  top.  The  United  States  government  has  erected 
a  high  tower  that  overlooks  the  tall  forest  trees,  and  gives  the  beholder 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  adjacent  region  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction.  The  lines  of  both  armies  can  be  traced  by  the  monuments 
placed  along  them,  and  the  whole  field  of  conflict  lies  like  a  map  under 
the  eye.  It  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  sight. 

The  Symbol  of  Firmness 

I  note  here  a  discovery  which  I  made  just  after  the  battle  and  to 
which  I  have  frequently  called  attention.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
Union  army  during  the  last  two  days’  fight  was  of  granite  formation. 
Round  Top  is  composed  of  immense  granite  boulders  from  base  to  apex. 
It  constituted  one  corner  of  a  triangle  with  a  base  six  or  seven  miles 
long.  The  territory,  included,  was  covered  with  granite  rocks.  Outside 
of  this  area,  the  red  sandstone  and  slate  formations  prevail.  The  first 
day’s  battle  was  fought  on  red  sandstone  and  the  Federal  army  was 
defeated.  On  the  second  and  third  day  it  stood  on  the  granite  and  was 
victorious.  It  is  a  singular,  if  not  a  providential  circumstance  that  in 
this  great  battle,  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  the  Union  army  found 
itself  intrenched  on  this  spot  and  won  its  great  victory  on  a  foundation 
that  geologically  symbolizes  firmness  and  invincibility. 

While  stationed  at  Curwinsville,  Pennsylvania,  I  was  drafted  into 
the  military  service  and  was  required  to  go  to  Waterford,  Erie  County 
to  report.  During  my  absence  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  falls 
of  Niagara.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  this  famous 
cataract.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  viewed  it  from  every  available  spot. 
I  was  on  Goat  Island,  walked  along  the  American  side  down  to  the 
Suspension  bridge,  crossed  over  into  Canada,  went  up  to  the  Horseshoe 
fall,  sat  on  Table  Rock,  then  descended  the  stairway  and  went  under 
the  falls  for  some  distance,  entirely  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
fool-hardy  acts  of  my  life  and  I  shudder  now  to  think  what  a  perilous 
venture  it  was. 
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A  Western  Journey 

In  the  year  1866  while  I  was  pastor  of  the  Exeter  Street  church, 
Baltimore,  the  building  was  undergoing  repairs  and  the  official  board 
voted  me  a  furlough  for  six  weeks.  I  had  cherished  a  desire  for  years 
to  visit  the  great  west  and  felt  that  this  was  now  my  opportunity.  I 
took  my  wife  and  the  children  to  York  Springs  to  stay  with  my  sister 
Rebecca,  and  being  kindly  furnished  with  a  pass  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  by  one  of  its  managers,  I  went  upon  the  longest  tour  of 
my  life,  up  to  that  date.  I  crossed  the  Alleghenies  and  descended  along 
the  Youghegheny  river.  The  scenery  descending  this  grade  is  remarkably 
wild  and  picturesque.  Arriving  at  Wheeling,  Va.  I  took  a  river  steam¬ 
boat  and  traveled  slowly  down  to  New  Albany,  where  our  old  friends, 
the  Snivelys  of  Greencastle,  Pa.,  now  lived.  From  there  I  went  up 
through  the  state  of  Indiana  to  Chicago  where  I  spent  the  Sabbath. 
I  was  cordially  entertained  by  Dr.  Otis  H.  Tiffany,  my  old  Dickinson 
College  professor,  and  preached  for  him  in  his  church  in  the  evening. 
Through  his  favor  I  obtained  a  pass  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad  that  carried  me  to  Madison,  Wis.  and  thence  to  Council  Bluffs. 
Here  I  boarded  a  Mississippi  steamboat  and  for  several  days,  voyaged 
up  the  “Father  of  Waters”  till  we  were  transferred  to  a  smaller  boat  that 
landed  us  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fort  Snelling 

Arriving  at  St.  Paul,  I  called  on  a  family  who  went  there  from 
Baltimore  years  before.  They  treated  me  with  distinguished  hospitality. 
The  gentleman  hired  a  conveyance  and  with  his  agreeable  wife,  took 
me  to  Minneapolis,  Fort  Snelling,  and  the  falls  of  Minnehaha.  Min¬ 
neapolis  was  then  a  young  and  growing  city. 

Fort  Snelling  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Peters  rivers.  It  stands  on  a  high  bluff  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  rivers  and  the  wide  stretch  of  the  prairies  on  either  side. 

The  Falls  of  Minnehaha  are  celebrated  for  their  natural  beauty  and 
are  made  famous  by  Longfellow’s  poem  “Hiawatha.” 

Returning,  I  floated  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  from  there  crossed 
the  prairie  country  to  Cincinnati,  and  reaching  Wheeling  returned  by 
the  same  route  to  Baltimore.  Whatever  pleasure  was  to  be  gained  from 
travel  and  the  sight  of  new  regions  of  the  country,  I  had  it  on  this 
trip,  and  have  treasured  the  memory  of  it  through  all  subsequent  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  Mrs.  Gardner  and  myself,  made  a  trip  to 
Newport,  Tenn.,  to  visit  our  son  George.  We  went  from  York  Springs 
to  Hagerstown;  from  there  by  the  Shenandoah  and  Tennessee  Valley 
railroad  to  Morristown  and  thence  to  our  place  of  destination.  While 
there  a  ride  to  Asheville,  N.  C.  and  back  along  the  French  Broad  river 
gave  us  a  view  of  that  picturesque  stream  as  it  passes  through  the 
mountain  gorges  on  its  way  to  join  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  below. 
The  descent  is  so  rapid  that  for  fifty  miles  it  is  a  succession  of  waterfalls 
and  rapids  and  the  mountains  on  either  side  so  lofty  and  in  some  places 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  river  bed,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  wild  and  interesting  pictures  of  natural  scenery  that  I  ever  gazed 
upon.  Newport  is  located  on  the  Big  Pigeon  river  near  its  junction  with 
the  French  Broad.  Opposite  the  town  a  high  palisade  of  lime  stone 
runs  along  the  stream,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  fine  birds-eye  view  of 
the  town. 
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On  another  occasion  my  son  drove  me  up  the  same  valley  beyond 
Hall’s  Top  to  ascend  Mt.  Guyat  of  the  Great  Smoky  range.  The  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  roads  was  beyond  any  that  I  had  ever  traveled  over.  But 
a  single  track  was  opened  most  of  the  way  and  this  often  climbed  up 
the  side  of  steep  hills  and  led  over  big  rocks.  At  the  outside  in  many 
places  the  buggy  passed  along  so  near  the  edge  of  deep  ravines  that 
the  least  mishap  would  have  plunged  us  down  one  hundred  feet. 

Lookout  Mountain 

On  our  way  home  from  our  first  visit  to  Florida,  we  went  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga  where  my  son  George  was  staying  at  the  time.  While  there 
we  endeavored  to  see  all  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  and  around 
the  city.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  mountain  that  rises 
up  south  of  the  city  and  being  unconnected  with  any  range  stands 
solitary  and  alone  commands  a  view  of  the  place  and  all  the  surrounding 
region.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  as  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  above  the  clouds.  The  base  slopes  up 
sharply  from  the  river,  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a  palisade  of  rock  forming  a  wall  several  hundred  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  level  area  spreads  out  in  length  nearly  a  mile  and  in 
width  at  some  places,  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The  top  is  covered 
with  forest  trees.  To  get  to  the  summit,  we  were  drawn  up  the  slope 
to  the  base  of  the  palisades  in  an  open  car  attached  to  a  heavy  wire  coil. 

As  this  car  ascended  the  view  of  the  landscape  enlarged  every 
moment.  The  whole  city  seemed  to  unfold  like  a  map  before  the  eye 
and  when  the  car  stopped,  the  whole  region,  north  and  east  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  came  under  observation.  Here  we  were  transferred  to  a  train 
drawn  by  a  locomotive.  The  railroad  is  engineered  along  the  palisade 
on  the  south  side  and  mounts  the  precipice  by  a  heavy  grade  till  it 
reaches  the  summit.  The  large  area  that  crowns  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  a  beautiful  natural  park  filled  with  large  trees  under  which  the 
visitor  can  rest  or  walk  and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  glorious  scenery 
spread  out  before  him.  There  are  but  few  spots  in  the  world  that 
afford  a  more  enchanting  view  than  this.  Parts  of  three  states,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama  can  be  reached  with  the  naked  eye. 
Beyond  the  city  the  long  line  of  Mission  Ridge  bounds  the  horizon. 
Here  another  famed  battle  took  place  and  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 
the  locality  where  the  fierce  struggle  of  Chicamauga  occurred.  On 
the  other  side  facing  the  south  is  a  great  projection  known  as  “Sunset 
Rock.”  We  stood  for  some  time  upon  it  gazing  into  the  gulf  below  and 
brought  away  some  loose  stones  from  the  top  as  souvenirs  of  our  visit 
to  the  place.  After  our  descent  we  went  to  the  National  Cemetery 
where  the  dead  of  the  Union  armies  are  buried.  It  is  well  cared  for 
by  the  government,  and  is  a  fitting  place  of  rest  for  the  brave  men, 
who  were  doomed  to  perish  in  the  fearful  battles  that  swept  around 
that  region  during  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  end  of  an  itinerant  ministry  of  thirty-six  years  we  came  to 
live  in  our  own  home  at  York  Springs,  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
We  had  named  it  Meadowhill  at  the  time  it  was  purchased  many  years 
before.  We  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  intervening 
years  to  improve  the  buildings  and  beautify  the  place,  so  as  to  have  it 
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in  good  condition  when  the  time  came  to  occupy  it  permanently.  I  was 
closing  the  term  of  my  pastorate  at  Woodberry  Avenue,  Baltimore.  My 
good  wife  and  myself  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  for  our 
retirement  to  private  life.  At  the  ensuing  Conference,  March,  1900,  I 
asked  for  and  received  the  supernumerary  relation. 

Gathering  up  all  the  goods  belonging  to  ourselves  in  the  parsonage, 
I  put  them  into  a  chartered  car,  adding  some  agricultural  machinery. 
This  I  dispatched  to  Pennsylvania.  Instead  of  going  to  Conference  we 
took  the  cars  for  New  Oxford  where  my  brother-in-law,  Isaac  F.  Tudor 
met  us  and  took  us  home.  It  was  a  cold  dreary  day  in  March.  Shortly 
after  leaving  New  Oxford,  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  increased  in 
volume  as  we  proceeded. 

Happiness  in  Our  Home 

When  we  arrived  at  Meadowhill  the  storm  had  become  violent.  My 
sister  Rebecca  had  our  part  of  the  house  open  and  a  large  wood  fire 
blazing  in  the  fireplace.  But  cold  and  chilly  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Gardner 
and  myself  experienced  a  sense  of  happiness  at  the  thought  that  we 
had  come  to  stay  at  the  place  that  had  interested  us  for  so  many 
years.  We  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  the  blizzard 
lasted  several  days.  When  it  was  over  Isaac  Tudor  and  myself  went  to 
Idaville  to  get  our  goods  out  of  the  car.  They  were  in  a  sad  condition. 
The  intense  cold  had  frozen  all  the  flowers  that  Mrs.  Gardner  prized 
so  highly  and  the  deep  snow  made  it  difficult  to  get  to  the  depot  and 
back.  But  in  a  few  days  we  had  them  all  on  the  place. 

It  was  a  new  experience  to  both  of  us  as  we  moved  around  with 
the  consciousness  that  we  were  now  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  and 
that  henceforth  we  were  cut  off  from  all  support  of  the  church  and 
were  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  secular  life.  To  begin  our  life 
properly  here  it  was  necessary  to  provide  ourselves  with  livestock  of 
different  kinds.  My  first  purchase  was  a  horse.  I  selected  one  that  by 
his  age  and  training  would  enable  me  to  work  with  him  on  the  farm. 
It  was  a  lucky  choice  for  during  all  the  years  that  followed  till  he 
died  he  was  precisely  suited  to  our  wants.  The  next  purchase  was  two 
cows  and  four  pigs.  For  all  these  animals  we  had  a  name.  Poultry,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  was  bought  and  as  the  spring  opened  we  began 
farm  life  enthusiastically. 

Farming  by  the  Old  Method 

Mrs.  Gardner  retained  the  services  of  a  girl  who  had  lived  with  us 
the  year  previous.  With  her  assistance  she  entered  upon  her  department 
of  work  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  While  she  looked  after  the 
household  and  cared  for  the  garden  and  poultry,  I  saw  to  putting  out 
the  spring  crops  doing  all  the  work  that  I  could  with  one  horse.  The 
hillside  beyond  the  meadow  I  had  plowed  by  a  double  team,  after  which 
I  planted  in  com,  doing  all  the  cultivation  with  my  faithful  old  horse 
and  continued  at  it  until  I  carted  it  to  the  barn.  This  I  did  by  the  old 
method,  with  which  I  was  familiar.  After  dropping  and  covering  with 
the  hoe,  I  followed  with  the  harrow,  the  fork  and  finally  the  single 
shovel  plough.  In  due  time  I  cut,  husked  and  put  it  into  the  crib.  The 
hay  I  was  compelled  to  have  made  on  the  shares  as  I  had  not  the 
necessary  tools  to  handle  it.  This  first  summer  was  full  of  novelty  to  us. 
At  times  we  worked  very  hard  but  enjoyed  the  exercise.  We  sold  but 
little  from  the  place,  few  pounds  of  butter,  a  little  fruit  and  some  eggs. 
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Outside  of  what  we  consumed  ourselves  the  income  was  exceedingly 
limited.  As  the  autumn  approached  we  began  to  make  preparations  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Florida.  The  cows,  hogs  and  chickens  were  sold. 

I  sent  “Old  Bill”  to  board  at  Isaac  Tudor’s  during  the  winter.  Then 
when  all  things  were  ready  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  we  closed 
up  the  house  and  journeyed  south.  This  was  the  winter  of  1900. 

Revenue  from  Farm 

We  returned  to  Meadowhill  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1901.  Then 
we  resumed  our  home  life,  but  under  different  conditions.  Mrs.  Gardner 
had  no  domestic  help  and  I  got  no  cows.  Having  no  cows,  I  bought  no 
pigs  and  as  there  was  some  probability  of  our  return  south  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  we  did  not  want  to  encumber  ourselves  with  stock.  But  I 
got  a  flock  of  chickens  and  my  wife  showed  remarkable  interest  in  caring 
for  them.  It  is  due  to  her  to  record  that  during  the  first  three  years  of 
our  residence  here  she  attended  to  the  poultry  with  such  diligence  that 
the  income  from  our  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks  amounted  to  more 
than  we  made  from  anything  else.  One  year  the  sale  of  turkeys 
amounted  to  $42  while  from  eggs  we  once  made  $80. 

As  the  fall  approached  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  go  south 
again  and  we  prepared  to  spend  the  winter  at  home.  We  were  living 
entirely  alone.  Budd  was  in  Florida  and  George  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  our  life  was  very  quiet  and  secluded.  We  avoided  the  entertainment 
of  company  as  much  as  possible,  and  made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  We  put  a  bed  in  the  front  below  for 
Mrs.  Gardner  while  I  occupied  the  room  above.  I  had  but  little  to  do, 
and  assisted  her  in  the  household  work.  Our  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  furnished  us  with  mental  entertainment.  During  the  winter 
my  wife  contracted  a  cold  which  culminated  in  pneumonia  and  for 
several  weeks  she  was  very  sick,  so  bad  indeed  that  at  one  time  there 
were  serious  doubts  in  regard  to  her  recovery.  I  nursed  her  principally 
myself. 

Enjoy  Quiet  Life 

In  the  spring  of  1902  we  both  entered  upon  the  work  before  us  with 
cheerfulness.  But  I  had  discovered  by  this  time  that  it  was  impossible 
to  farm  with  any  success  without  increasing  my  stock  and  hiring  help. 
The  income  from  the  farm  was  too  small  to  afford  such  an  investment 
and  therefore  we  concluded  to  take  life  as  quietly  as  we  could  and  avoid 
all  unnecessary  effort. 

Budd  having  sold  his  place  and  boat  in  Florida,  came  home  on  a 
visit.  This  gave  us  both  the  highest  satisfaction  and  we  insisted  on  his 
remaining  with  us.  The  first  summer  he  showed  considerable  interest  in 
farming,  but  the  second  year  became  discouraged.  In  the  years  that 
followed  we  worked  as  we  felt  inclined,  but  abandoned  all  serious  efforts 
to  pursue  the  business  regularly.  The  crops  were  given  out  to  be  made 
on  the  shares.  The  hay  we  made  ourselves  and  our  time  was  consumed 
in  doing  such  work  around  the  place  as  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in  order. 

For  several  years  we  had  two  horses,  “Old  Bill”  and  “Dick,”  a  young 
horse  that  I  bought  for  Budd,  no  cows  and  hogs  (except  for  one  season), 
some  chickens  and  turkeys.  We  realized  that  practical  farming  with  us 
was  a  failure.  At  different  times  we  had  domestic  help  which  rarely 
ever  gave  satisfaction.  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  we  were  alone. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  Mrs.  Gardner  was  taken  ill  for  the 
last  time. 
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Our  mode  of  life  at  Meadowhill  was  on  the  line  of  the  strictest 
economy.  We  indulged  in  no  extravagance  of  dress  or  living.  We  avoided 
the  entertainment  of  company  as  much  as  possible.  Our  house  was 
furnished  very  plainly.  We  had  gathered  up  different  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  while  we  were  in  the  ministry  and  collected  them  together  before 
we  came  to  live  here  so  that  we  had  almost  everything  we  needed  when 
we  came  to  stay.  The  carpets  on  the  floors  with  one  exception  were  of 
my  wife’s  own  making,  and  she  had  a  new  one  made  from  the  balls  of 
filling  which  she  had  sewed  together  in  the  previous  years.  We  had  all 
the  stoves  we  wanted.  We  bought  but  two  sets  of  plain  chamber  furni¬ 
ture.  The  books  were  stacked  on  shelves  of  our  own  construction.  Of 
rocking  chairs  we  were  all  very  fond  and  we  had  nothing  to  sit  on  but 
these  in  our  sitting  room.  Our  cooking  stoves,  together  with  queensware 
and  cooking  utensils  were  the  same  that  Mrs.  Gardner  brought  with  her 
here  and  they  lasted  out  her  life.  Our  food  was  plain  but  abundant  and 
substantial  and  my  wife’s  skill  in  cooking  could  not  be  excelled.  Hence 
we  may  be  said  to  have  lived  well.  We  always  had  our  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  feasts  on  roast  turkey  and  accompaniments. 

Enjoy  Meadowhill 

In  summer  we  took  much  pleasure  in  roaming  over  our  little  farm. 
Our  walks  along  the  saw  mill  lane,  down  the  meadow,  over  the  hill  to 
the  thicket,  sitting  under  the  trees  or  gathering  wild  flowers  and  fruit 
and  drinking  from  our  matchless  spring  were  among  our  happiest  hours. 
Years  before  we  came  here  we  had  planted  an  orchard  and  a  number 
of  shade  trees  at  different  places.  We  were  permitted  to  gather  fruit  in 
abundance  from  the  orchard  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and  shade  of  the 
other  trees.  In  the  spring  before  we  came,  we  planted  a  willow  with  two 
stalks,  at  the  bridge  inside  of  the  pavement.  Our  purpose  was  that 
when  they  grew  a  few  years  to  cut  one  of  them  away.  But  as  they 
became  larger  we  concluded  to  let  them  grow,  and  named  them  after 
ourselves.  We  indulged  in  this  sentimental  fancy  as  long  as  Mrs. 
Gardner  lived,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  grown  up 
trees  before  she  departed.  We  carefully  preserved  all  the  old  trees  that 
were  on  the  place  when  we  bought  it.  The  old  gums,  ash  and  mulberry 
and  poplar  trees  we  regarded  with  favor.  The  large  silver  poplar  in 
front  of  the  house  has  been  standing  there  since  the  days  of  my  boy¬ 
hood.  The  bell  pear  immediately  north  is  supposed  at  this  date  to  be 
near  one  hundred  years  old.  The  row  of  silver  poplars  in  front  of  the 
building  we  planted  ourselves,  the  young  ones  being  taken  from  the 
sprouts  of  the  old  tree.  In  the  front  yard  now  stand  two  maple  trees 
that  we  planted  years  ago,  and  have  rewarded  us  for  the  care  with 
their  grateful  shade. 

When  we  found  that  we  could  not  farm  successfully  without  op¬ 
pressive  labor,  we  indulged  ourselves  in  the  sentimental  enjoyment  of 
rural  life. 

The  garden  was  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  Mrs.  Gardner. 
She  worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success  each  year,  and  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded.  She  had  a  passion  for  flowers.  Long  rows  of  narcissus  and 
other  early  blooms  graced  the  front  yard,  and  in  turn  tulips,  geraniums, 
chrysanthemums  took  their  part  in  the  summer  program  of  display. 
Inside  the  garden  gate  she  had  a  full  bed  of  roses  of  rare  varieties. 
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Fortunately  these  came  into  bloom  while  she  yet  lived  and  she  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  their  beauty.  In  looking  over  the  past,  I  now  see  that 
she  voluntarily  labored  too  hard  for  the  amount  of  profit  that  the 
vegetables  afforded.  But  with  her  work  seemed  to  be  more  a  recreation 
than  labor. 

Cutting  Ice  and  Skating 

The  building  of  the  Lake  in  the  winter  of  1893  gave  us  considerable 
pleasure.  It  originated  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  ice  for  an  adjoining 
creamery,  but  we  soon  recognized  that  it  could  be  made  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  a  source  of  pleasure  all  the  year  round.  As  soon  as  it  was 
finished  and  filled  with  water  I  borrowed  a  flat  boat  and  my  wife  and  I 
enjoyed  the  sensation  of  floating  on  its  surface.  When  it  froze  over  in 
winter  I  made  a  skating  chair  in  which  she  sat  and  I  with  skates  on 
pushed  her  round  the  smooth  surface.  The  Lake  became  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment  to  us  in  after  years.  Budd  built  a  fine  boat,  which  his 
mother  named  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake.”  She  was  a  lover  of  Walter 
Scott’s  poetry.  Many  a  happy  hour  we  spent  in  it  rowing  back  and 
forth.  In  winter  when  it  was  frozen  over  it  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
skaters  in  the  village  and  I  took  as  much  pleasure  as  the  youngest  of 
them  in  skimming  over  its  surface.  In  the  centre  an  island  was  con¬ 
structed  that  gave  it  a  more  picturesque  appearance.  After  the  first 
year,  with  considerable  labor  and  expense,  we  doubled  its  size.  The 
principal  part  of  this  work  was  done  by  Budd  whilst  his  mother  and  I 
were  absent  in  Tennessee.  The  year  following  we  planted  thirty-two 
locust  trees  around  the  border  above  and  a  number  of  willows  below 
the  breast.  These  gave  it  a  unique  and  attractive  appearance.  Beside 
the  pleasure  derived,  it  also  afforded  us  some  profit  from  the  sale  of 
ice  each  winter.  Up  to  this  date,  1902.  I  have  collected  about  $100  from 
it.  It  cost  in  labor  and  material  about  $200.  All  things  considered  we 
regard  it  as  about  the  best  investment  on  the  place. 

Home  Life  in  Winter 

In  the  winters  we  gathered  around  us  what  would  best  conduce  to 
our  comfort.  We  never  economized  on  fuel.  To  be  warm  in  cold  weather 
was  one  of  our  greatest  luxuries.  We  generally  kept  but  one  fire  but 
we  kept  that  fire  going  steadily  night  and  day.  In  rough  weather,  and 
especially  in  the  evenings  we  sat  around  the  stove,  reading  books  and 
magazines,  and  through  the  agency  of  a  daily  paper,  kept  in  touch  with 
the  current  events  of  the  world.  We  found  reading  to  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  happiness  and  a  relief  from  the  monotonies  of  domestic  life. 
Happily  we  were  so  situated,  financially,  that  we  were  not  forced  to  any 
effort  we  chose  to  avoid. 

Thus  the  years  came  and  passed  till  the  saddest  calamity  of  my 
life,  gathered  suddenly  like  a  cloud  over  Meadowhill  and  I  saw  the  best 
and  dearest  one  on  earth  to  me,  smitten  down  without  hope  of  recovery. 
We  made  her  bed  in  the  library  room  on  the  first  floor,  fronting  the 
street.  There  we  watched  over  her  for  five  weeks,  doing  what  we  could 
to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  I  took  charge  of  her  by  day  and  Budd  at 
night.  She  wanted  no  other  nurses  and  seemed  to  be  happy  in  the 
midst  of  her  sufferings  that  were  always  at  her  side.  It  was  a  cold 
rough  spring.  She  never  liked  winter  and  one  of  the  sad  incidents  of 
her  last  experience  on  earth  was  a  fearful  blizzard  that  lasted  several 
days  in  February. 
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The  cold  was  intense,  the  snow  fell  for  several  days  and  drifted  high, 
while  the  fierce  northwest  gale  swept  over  the  earth.  She  remarked 
pathetically  that  she  would  have  felt  more  resigned  to  her  fate,  had 
God  called  her  in  the  spring  when  the  flowers  were  blooming.  But  she 
died  bravely,  resigning  her  soul  to  God  in  faith,  and  trusting  her  loved 
ones  to  His  Providential  care.  We  sent  for  George  to  come  home  and 
for  three  days  he  traveled  against  the  storm  to  get  to  his  mother’s  side. 
It  gladdened  her  heart  to  see  him  once  more  and  realize  that  we  were 
together,  though  for  the  last  time.  The  end  came  on  March  17,  1899. 
There  was  no  stranger  in  the  house  when  she  expired  about  2  ajn.  She 
was  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  Sunnyside  Cemetery. 

Boyhood  Dream  Realized 

At  different  times  during  our  life  at  Meadowhill  the  question  was 
discussed  by  us,  whether  all  things  considered  it  was  best  for  us  to 
select  this  spot  as  the  location  of  our  final  home.  We  could  clearly  see 
that  as  a  financial  transaction  it  was  a  disadvantage.  We  bought  when 
property  was  selling  very  high  and  paid  a  high  price  for  it.  We  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  it,  indiscreetly  for  improvements.  After  the 
great  depression  of  real  estate  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  it  was  easy 
to  discover  that  had  we  retained  our  capital  till  we  were  ready  to  retire, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  purchase  much  more  with  the  same  amount. 
But  these  were  contingencies  we  could  not  foresee.  We  always  recon¬ 
ciled  ourselves  to  the  situation  by  the  reflection  that  as  we  bought  it 
for  a  home  and  were  using  it  as  such,  it  brought  to  us  as  much  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  much  costlier  one  would. 

As  to  its  location,  we  never  doubted  the  wisdom  of  our  choice. 
Though  we  had  lived  in  large  cities  more  than  half  of  our  married  lives, 
we  never  thought  of  spending  our  retired  years  there.  The  quietude  of 
the  country  had  a  charm  to  us.  The  cheapness  of  living  was  also  a 
consideration.  I  had  seen  many  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who 
by  age  and  infirmity  had  been  forced  out  of  the  pastorate,  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  city,  and  suffering  all  the  inconvenience  and  humilia¬ 
tions  of  poverty,  that  I  resolved  to  place  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
such  experience.  The  city  is  no  place  for  a  Methodist  preacher  unless 
he  has  a  charge  with  a  good  salary  attached,  or  a  private  fortune  on 
which  to  live  in  the  same  comfort  that  he  did  in  the  parsonage. 

Home  to  Childhood  Years 

This  particular  location  had  one  special  advantage.  It  was  the 
home  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  During  all  my  life  I  had  kept  in 
touch  with  it.  In  and  around  the  village  my  kindred  were  living. 
Many  of  the  friends  of  my  early  years  had  passed  away,  but  many  still 
remained  who  formed  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  But 
while  these  inevitable  changes  had  occurred  nature  remained  the  same. 
The  hills  and  valleys,  the  fields  and  forests,  the  brooks  and  streams  all 
retained  their  familiar  appearance.  I  could  not  feel  as  a  stranger  in 
their  midst,  and  I  came  back  to  them  after  my  travels  as  one  returning 
from  the  campaign  of  life  to  his  home.  There  are  thousands  who  are 
inspired  by  this  same  feeling,  who  are  never  permitted  to  realize  it 
practically.  There  is  a  passage  in  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village”  that 
expresses  this  yearning  of  the  human  heart  to  return  in  old  age  to  the 
scenes  of  early  life,  and  at  the  same  time  voices  the  disappointment  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  thousands  who  never  realize  the  fruition  of  their  hopes. 
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“In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care. 

In  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  given  my  share 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down, 

To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  its  close, 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose; 

I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill; 

Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw; 

And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 

Pants  to  the  place,  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 

Here  to  return  and  die  at  home  at  last.” 

To  me  this  boon  has  been  granted.  I  have  been  permitted  “among 
these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down.”  I  am  now  husbanding  out  “life’s 
taper  at  its  close”  and  keeping  the  “flame  from  wasting  by  repose.”  It  is 
often  my  privilege  to  draw  a  group  of  friends  “around  my  fireside”  and 
tell  of  “all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw”  during  my  itinerant  life.  And  I  am  now 
permitted  in  these  sunset  years  to  “die  at  home  at  last.”  In  spite  of  all 
the  vexations  that  I  have  encountered  in  the  long  journey  of  life  I  can 
sing  as  the  evening  shades  approach. 

“When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys 
Transported  with  the  view  I’m  lost 
In  wonder  love  and  praise.” 
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Chapter  XXII 
MY  BIRTHPLACE 

On  Monday,  September  8th,  1902,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the 
spot  where  I  first  saw  the  light.  Here  on  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
1831,  I  was  born.  It  was  lacking  one  month  and  two  days  of  my 
completion  of  seventy  years,  when  I  made  this  visit.  I  had  been 
preaching  in  the  village  of  Hunterstown  the  previous  evening  and  on 
my  return  home,  I  passed  within  sight  of  it.  I  felt  it  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  past  and  the  family  associations  connected  with  it,  to  go  and 
look  over  the  premises  where  my  father  and  mother  spent  some  of  the 
earlier  years  of  their  married  life. 

It  is  located  on  the  New  Chester  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Conewago  creek.  The  farm  connected  with 
it  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  this  large  stream.  It  is  a  large  brick 
house,  facing  toward  the  south,  with  a  long  backbuilding  extending 
toward  the  north.  The  public  road  passes  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  stands  the  shop  in  which  my  father  worked  at 
wagon-making.  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  tenants  who  occupied 
the  place  had  some  knowledge  of  me  and  courteously  allowed  me  to 
pass  through  the  house  and  look  at  the  rooms  of  my  first  home  on  earth. 

A  Substantial  Structure 

In  general  appearance  the  building  impresses  one  as  being  among 
the  most  substantial  to  be  erected  at  that  time.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
with  a  heavier  wall  of  brick  than  is  generally  built  at  this  date.  There 
is  some  attempt  at  ornamentation  that  displays  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
artisan  who  erected  it.  Each  story  is  divided  into  four  large  rooms,  the 
front  one  above  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  which  is  not 
less  than  twenty  feet  wide.  In  this  room  there  are  four  large  windows. 
Back  of  this  room  there  are  three  good  sized  apartments.  From  the 
last  one  a  flight  of  stairs  descends  to  the  room  below,  used  as  a  kitchen. 
Along  side  of  this  back-building  is  a  wide  porch  and  balcony  above. 
This  upper  part  was  the  story  occupied  by  my  parents  during  their 
residence  there. 

The  shops  were  built  of  hewn  logs  with  a  covered  space  of  about 
ten  feet  between  them.  At  the  time  we  lived  there,  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  was  tenanted  by  John  Studebecker  and  family.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade  and  between  him  and  my  father  there  was  coopera¬ 
tion  in  business.  While  father  did  the  woodwork  he  ironed  the  wagons 
that  were  made.  This  partnership  of  labor  was  dissolved  when  I  was 
yet  an  infant  and  my  father  removed  to  the  village  of  Petersburg 
(now  York  Springs). 

Early  Family  Reverse 

Mr.  Studebecker  remained  about  five  years  longer  at  the  place. 
The  property  at  the  time  was  owned  by  Clement  Studebecker,  uncle  of 
John.  He  lived  at  the  time  in  the  house  along  the  Hunterstown  road, 
near  to  the  bridge,  where  the  New  Chester  road  diverges. 
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Aside  from  the  ordinary  interest  one  may  take  in  a  birthplace,  the 
subsequent  history  of  both  families  have  made  it  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  their  children.  The  years  that  followed  the  departure  of  my  father 
from  the  place  were  years  of  hard  toil  and  financial  misfortune.  Though 
for  some  time  he  seemed  to  prosper  in  business  and  acquire  property  in 
Petersburg  (York  Springs)  a  reverse  occurred  in  1843,  which  swept  away 
all  his  possessions.  He  was  doomed  to  struggle  for  many  years  in 
poverty,  as  I  was  passing  through  my  boyhood.  He  began  to  recover 
from  these  adversities  a  few  years  before  his  death,  but  worked  hard  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  with  means  enough  to  pay  all  his  debts 
and  leave  a  few  hundred  dollars  apiece  to  his  children.  My  good  mother 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  but  was 
called  away  before  its  full  realization. 

John  Studebecker  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  west.  Father  built 
the  wagon  in  which  he  took  his  family  over  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
He  settled  first  in  Ohio,  but  lost  his  property  there,  and  then  he  moved 
on  to  the  state  of  Indiana.  Here  he  built  a  log  house  in  which  he 
sheltered  his  family  and  a  log  shop  in  which  to  ply  his  trade.  In  these 
humble  quarters  the  large  family  struggled  until  the  boys  grew  up  and 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Just  at  this  time  when  old  age 
began  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  parents,  a  tide  of  prosperity  set  in 
with  his  sons  that  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Studebecker  Fortune 

His  son  Clement  named  after  his  grand-uncle  and  who  was  born  in 
the  same  house  and  the  same  year  with  myself  (he  in  March,  1831,  and 
myself  October  10th,  1831)  assisted  his  father  at  the  anvil  till  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  went  into  business  for  himself  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  He  began  on  a  capital  of  sixty-nine  dollars  and  prospered 
from  the  beginning.  He  afterward  associated  his  brothers  with  him, 
and  the  business  continued  to  expand  till  it  has  reached  at  this  date  the 
largest  proportions  of  any  manufacturer  of  any  kind  in  -  the  United 
States  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  career  of  Clem  Studebecker  from 
the  fact  that  we  were  both  born  in  the  same  house  and  in  the  same 
year  and  that  our  parents  were  friends  in  early  life,  but  I  had  never 
the  pleasure  of  making  his  personal  acquaintance.  About  a  year  before 
his  death,  I  opened  a  correspondence  with  him  in  reference  to  family 
history  and  received  from  him  a  very  interesting  reply,  in  which  he 
detailed  the  struggles  of  their  family  from  the  time  they  left  Adams 
County,  Pa.,  till  the  victory  over  adversity  was  achieved  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

When  wealth  made  it  possible  he  took  a  great  interest  in  his  birth¬ 
place.  He  employed  an  artist  to  make  a  printing  of  it  and  members  of 
his  family  continue  that  interest  by  visiting  it  from  time  to  time.  In  his 
letter  to  me  he  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  meet  at  the  place 
and  view  it  together.  That  hope  vanished  with  his  death  that  occurred 
about  one  year  ago. 

As  I  walked  around  the  house  and  gazed  on  the  different  objects 
that  remained  unchanged  during  the  past  seventy  years,  I  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  that  have  attended  the  life 
I  began  to  live  there.  No  spot  is  more  attractive  to  me  than  the  shop 
where  my  good  father  worked  to  provide  a  living  for  his  wife  and 
children.  I  revered  the  place  where  he  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
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of  his  face  so  many  years  ago,  never  dreaming  of  the  destiny  of  the 
success  of  his  only  son,  who  will  ever  attribute  that  success  to  the  love 
and  care  of  a  father  who  aimed  to  make  his  condition  in  life  better 
than  his  own. 

An  Interview  With  Lincoln 

In  1863-1864  I  was  stationed  at  Curwinsville,  Clearfield  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Civil  War  was  then  raging,  and  from  that  mountain  region 
there  were  hundreds  marching  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  beyond  the 
Potomac.  Among  my  parishioners  was  a  venerable  woman  known  in  the 
church  circle  as  “Sister  McDowell”  who  had  several  sons  in  the  army. 
Her  dress  and  manners  were  plain  and  simple.  Her  life  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  her  country  home.  But  she  was  a  woman 
of  strong  will. 

The  intelligence  arrived  that  one  of  her  sons  was  badly  wounded  and 
was  in  the  hospital  at  Washington.  At  once  she  was  seized  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  go  there  and  bring  him  home.  Her  friends  all  protested, 
for  up  to  this  date  she  had  never  seen  a  railroad  train.  But  with  a 
determined  purpose  she  resolved  to  make  the  venture. 

One  morning  she  started  with  a  sunbonnet  on  her  head  and  a  big 
satchel  on  her  arm.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  result  during 
the  week  following,  till  one  evening  she  arrived  in  triumph  bringing  her 
soldier  boy  with  her.  Everybody  was  astonished  at  the  achievement.  As 
her  pastor  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  how  she  accomplished  her 
purpose.  At  the  first  opportunity  I  invited  her  to  the  parsonage  and 
asked  her  to  give  me  the  details  of  her  trip.  With  great  frankness  and 
in  homely  language  she  gave  me  the  following  narrative: 

Son  Removed  to  York 

“When  I  got  on  the  cars  everybody  was  very  kind  and  told  me  how 
to  get  to  Washington.  When  I  got  there  they  sent  me  to  a  great  big 
house  where  the  man  lived  who  could  tell  me  all  about  Johnnie.  It  was 
full  of  soldiers  and  when  I  told  him  what  I  wanted,  he  sent  a  man 
to  find  out  where  Johnnie  was.  When  the  man  came  back  he  said  he  had 
been  taken  to  York,  Pennsylvania.  Then  he  gave  me  a  paper  and  told 
me  to  give  it  to  them  there  and  Johnnie  could  go  home  with  me.  Then 
I  went  to  York  and  found  the  hospital  and  saw  Johnnie,  but  when  I 
showed  them  the  paper,  they  told  me  they  could  not  let  him  go  unless 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  so.  Then  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  Washington. 
When  I  got  there,  I  went  to  another  big  house  where  they  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  lived.  But  the  man  at  the  door  wouldn’t  let  me  in.  I  told  him 
that  I  must  and  would  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  Then  he  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
with  him,  and  when  I  told  him  he  took  me  into  a  great  big  room.  I  never 
saw  such  a  fine  room.  I  stayed  there  a  long  time  by  myself. 

Meets  President  Lincoln 

“At  last  the  door  opened  and  a  great  big  tall  man  came  in.  He 
walked  right  up  to  me  and  held  out  his  hand  and  said:  ‘My  good  woman, 
what  can  I  do  for  you?’  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  ‘Well,’ 
said  he,  ‘I  guess  I  am  the  person  you  want  to  see.’  At  first  I  was  afraid 
of  him,  but  he  talked  as  kind  as  any  man  could.  Then  I  told  him  I  came 
to  get  Johnnie.  How  they  refused  to  give  him  up  at  York  unless  he  said 
so,  and  I  had  to  come  all  the  way  back  to  see  him.  Then  he  said,  ‘Well, 
I  am  sorry  that  your  boy  is  hurt.  There  are  thousands  of  mothers  all 
over  the  country  that  are  in  the  same  trouble.  I  do  hope  this  war  will 
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soon  end.’  Then  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  paper  and 
wrote  something  on  it.  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,  but  he  handed  it  to 
me  and  said:  ‘Show  this  to  them  at  York,  and  they  will  give  you  your  son.’ 
I  put  it  in  my  satchel  and  he  went  with  me  to  the  door  and  bade  me 
goodbye.  I  tell  you  when  I  got  back  to  York  and  showed  them  the  paper 
they  gave  me  Johnnie  mighty  quick,  and  I  brought  him  home.” 

As  I  listened  to  this  narrative  from  the  lips  of  this  plain,  simple- 
minded  woman  my  heart  was  touched.  She  seemed  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  heroism  she  had  displayed  and  the  rare  privilege  she  had  enjoyed 
of  a  personal  interview  with  the  great  president.  I  had  always  admired 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  had  an  unbounded  faith  in  him  from  the  beginning  of 
his  administration,  but  after  I  heard  the  story  of  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  this  poor  and  humble  member  of  my  congregation,  I  felt  an 
affection  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 


Chapter  XXIII 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT 

In  writing  this  chapter  I  feel  like  a  traveler  who  has  toiled  for  a  long 
time  up  the  mountain  side  till  at  last  he  has  reached  the  summit  and  then 
turns  around  to  trace  the  pathway  along  which  he  has  traveled  and 
survey  the  broad  landscape  that  stretches  out  before  him.  My  recollection 
of  facts  and  events  in  my  life,  goes  back  to  a  period  when  I  was  about 
five  years  of  age.  At  this  date,  now  that  I  am  seventy  years  of  age,  I  can 
review  an  experience,  covering  sixty-five  years.  In  this  review  it  is  my 
object  to  note  especially  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  world 
as  I  have  observed  them,  and  to  contrast  the  past  and  present  in  the 
social,  industrial,  political,  religious  and  artistic  conditions  of  human 
life.  I  have  always  been  grateful  that  it  was  my  lot  to  pursue  my  course 
of  life  just  at  this  period  of  the  world’s  history.  Whatever  may  occur  in 
the  future  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  more  rapid  development  of  all  the  features  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  any  similar  space  of  time.  The  world  as  I  see  it  today  is  widely 
different,  in  many  important  respects  from  the  world  as  I  saw  it  in  the 
beginning  of  my  career. 

The  Home  Life 

The  home  life  and  domestic  conditions  of  the  people  are  in  striking 
contrasts  with  their  surroundings,  sixty  years  ago.  At  that  period  the 
food  that  we  ate  was  plain  and  substantial,  but  few  luxuries  appeared  on 
the  table.  The  bread  was  invariably  baked  in  the  oven  belonging  to  each 
family  and  a  sufficient  quantity  prepared  to  last  for  a  week  or  longer. 
Sometimes  a  metal  utensil,  known  as  the  “Dutch  Oven”  was  substituted, 
in  which  one  loaf  could  be  baked  at  a  time.  This  was  set  over  an  open 
fire  and  live  coals  heaped  on  the  top  of  it.  The  meats  were  either  boiled 
or  fried,  rarely  roasted.  The  cooking  as  a  rule  was  done  by  the  women 
of  the  family.  In  a  large  fireplace,  that  was  a  necessary  appendage  to 
every  house,  the  meats  and  vegetables  were  prepared.  Over  an  open 
fire  above  which  was  suspended  by  a  pot  hook  or  chain,  the  pots  and 
kettles,  the  busy  housewives  prepared  the  meals  that  were  eaten.  I  can 
remember  when  the  first  cooking  stove,  a  “Hathaway”  was  introduced 
into  our  house  and  the  curiosity  and  comments  it  excited  among  our 
neighbors.  As  the  years  passed  by  the  stoves  were  improved  until  at  the 
present  time  all  the  cooking  and  family  baking  is  now  done  upon  them 
with  an  ease  that  would  have  surprised  our  mothers.  The  house  in  which 
I  am  writing  these  lines  was  built  in  1796,  before  the  era  of  stoves,  and 
has  seven  fireplaces  provided  for  the  burning  of  wood.  The  stove  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes  has  contributed  largely  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind.  It  has  reduced  the  amount  and  changed  the  methods  of 
domestic  labor. 

The  same  changes  have  occurred  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  For 
winter  wear  the  wool  was  taken  from  the  sheep,  carded  and  spun  at  the 
house  and  then  taken  to  the  weaver  who  on  his  hand  loom  would  work 
it  into  the  cloth  desired.  After  this  it  was  cut  and  made  into  garments 
for  the  family.  For  summer  wear,  flax  was  raised  and  when  woven  fur- 
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nished  the  materials  for  the  garments.  Often  when  a  little  boy  I  assisted 
my  good  mother  in  the  tack  of  pulling  it  up  and  watering  it  to  rot  the 
outer  fibre  and  get  it  ready  to  be  broken  and  spun.  The  sound  of  her 
spinning  wheel,  as  she  toiled  at  it  for  many  weary  hours  each  day  is  one 
of  the  vivid  memories  of  my  childhood.  Our  stockings  were  knit  for 
summer  and  winter  wear  from  the  linen  and  woolen  yarn  that  came  from 
her  wheel.  Little  leisure  was  found  by  those  who  had  the  responsibility 
of  the  household  to  bear.  But  the  progress  of  invention  has  changed  all 
this.  Cotton  has  superseded  flax.  The  spinning  jenny  and  power  loom 
have  displaced  the  spinning  wheel  and  in  these  developments  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  those  instruments  of  homely  toil  are  now  regarded  as 
curiosities  by  the  rising  generation.  They  are  prized  as  heirlooms  and 
relics  of  a  past  age. 

Agriculture 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  a  similar  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present  in  the  methods  of  agriculture.  On  the  farm 
on  which  I  now  live,  in  my  boyhood,  I  have  seen,  when  the  time  for  hay¬ 
making  arrived,  three  or  four  men  side  by  side  swinging  their  scythes, 
keeping  stroke  together,  mowing  down  the  grass  in  swathes  to  be  cured 
for  hay.  In  later  years  the  mowing  machine  was  invented  and  now  with 
a  span  of  horses  the  same  ground  is  cleared  of  its  annual  crop.  The  same 
transition  has  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  gathering  the  grain  harvest. 
In  former  days,  the  cradle  in  the  hands  of  the  laborer  cut  the  ripened 
wheat  or  oats  and  laid  it  in  even  rows  across  the  field.  Each  cradle  was 
followed  by  two  hands  who  alternately  raked  and  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
Under  the  impulse  of  invention  the  same  work  is  now  done  by  the  reaper 
which  cuts  and  binds  the  wheat  or  other  grain  as  it  is  drawn  over  the  field 
by  a  team  of  horses.  When  seeding  time  came,  the  work  was  done  at 
the  beginning  of  my  life,  just  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  “A  sower  went  forth  to  sow.”  With  a  bag  of  grain  slung  over  his 
shoulder  he  walked  back  and  forward  over  the  field  scattering  the 
precious  seed  on  the  ground  with  his  hands.  Now  an  ingenious  machine 
on  wheels  does  the  same  work  with  greater  exactness  and  speed.  When 
the  harvests  were  gathered  into  the  barn  sixty  years  ago  the  threshing 
was  done  by  the  simple  use  of  the  flail  in  the  hands  of  the  worker. 
The  first  improvement  on  this  method  was  the  invention  of  the  horse 
power  and  threshing  machine.  The  work  could  be  done  more  rapidly, 
but  the  chaff  had  to  be  separated  from  the  wheat  by  a  windmill  turned 
by  hand.  As  the  years  rolled  by,  great  improvements  were  made  in  this 
line.  My  father  built  the  first  threshing  machine  that  was  operated  in 
our  neighborhood. 

The  steam  thresher  has  at  the  present  time  superseded  all  other 
methods  of  getting  the  grain  out  of  the  hull.  A  large  traction  engine,  of 
eight  or  ten  horsepower  is  driven  from  barn  to  barn,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  attached.  It  is  there  connected  with  the  separator,  which 
combines  the  machinery  for  the  threshing,  winnowing  and  measuring 
up  the  seed.  Its  speed  is  such  that  in  a  single  day  the  ordinary  crop  of 
a  good-sized  farm  can  be  threshed  out  and  put  in  the  granary. 

The  making  of  butter  has  gone  through  the  same  process  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  delicate  art  of  separating  the  cream 
from  the  milk  was  accomplished  by  the  skimmer  in  the  hand  of  the 
dairy  woman  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  gather  on  the  surface  of  the 
crock.  Now  from  almost  every  farm  the  milk  is  brought  fresh  to  the 
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creamery,  where  an  ingenious  machine,  known  as  a  milk  separator, 
driven  by  steam,  rapidly  removes  the  cream  from  the  body  of  the  milk 
and  makes  it  ready  for  churning.  It  is  then  put  into  a  large  chum  and 
several  hundred  pounds  of  butter  are  produced  by  steam  power  in  the 
most  scientific  manner.  The  old  fashioned  chum  of  our  mothers  is  now 
generally  displaced  and  assigned  to  the  same  position  as  the  spinning 
wheel. 

Mechanic  Arts 

In  the  Mechanic  Arts  I  observe  the  same  remarkable  improvements 
The  axe  and  the  saw  and  the  hammer  are  the  only  tools  that  retain  their 
original  shape  and  form  of  use.  All  others  have  been  changed.  The 
work  of  the  different  trades  is  now  accomplished  by  machinery  that 
dispatches  it  more  rapidly  and  does  it  more  neatly. 

Perhaps  no  invention  during  the  century  made  a  more  radical  change 
and  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  methods  of  labor  than  the  sewing 
machine.  The  habit  of  taking  stitch  by  stitch  with  the  needle  was  so 
universal  and  so  necessary,  that  the  tedium  of  the  work  was  never 
murmured  at.  But  the  sewing  machine  with  its  rapidity  of  work  and 
neatness  of  execution  has  now  become  a  general  and  essential  article  of 
furniture  in  every  house.  Its  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  work  has 
revolutionized  all  the  trades  that  require  sewing.  The  shoes  that  I  wore 
in  my  boyhood  were  pegged  with  awl  and  hammer  or  sewed  by  hand 
with  wax  and  thread;  those  that  I  now  wear  are  sewed  and  finished  by 
machinery.  The  clothes  that  my  mother  made  for  me  were  cut  out  by 
herself  and  patiently  stitched  together  with  her  needles;  those  that 
I  now  wear  have  all  passed  through  the  sewing  machine.  This  wonderful 
invention  was  brought  into  practical  use  between  the  years  of  1840-50. 
I  can  remember  the  tailors  of  that  day  scouting  the  idea  that  any 
machine  could  be  made  to  sew.  We  bought  our  first  sewing  machine 
in  1861.  All  of  these  labor-saving  machines  have  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  hours  of  toil,  but  with  them  came  new  and  increased  wants,  so  that 
the  present  generation  appear  to  be  engaged  in  as  great  a  struggle  for 
life  as  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

Travel  and  Transportation 

Modes  of  travel  and  transportation  have  kept  pace  with  other  changes 
in  the  world.  The  contrast  must  be  almost  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  have  only  lived  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  best  thoroughfares  of  travel  in  my  early  life  were  the  turnpike 
roads.  These  connected  the  principal  towns  and  led  to  the  centres  of 
markets  in  the  larger  cities.  The  roadway  was  macadamized  and  toll- 
gates  fixed  at  certain  distances,  to  collect  revenues  for  their  repair,  and 
payment  on  the  stock  of  the  companies  that  built  them.  Over  these 
roads  the  produce  of  the  country  was  taken  to  market  and  lines  of  stages 
were  seen  to  carry  the  mails  and  the  traveling  public.  For  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  stage  and  private  coach 
afforded  the  only  means  of  traveling  through  the  country.  Then  came 
the  steam  engine  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  means  of 
travel  and  transportation.  The  first  time  I  saw  a  train  of  cars  was  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  when  I  was  about  six  years  old.  I  looked  with  wonder 
and  awe  upon  the  locomotive  as  it  stood  puffing  on  the  track,  but  could 
not  comprehend  how  it  could  move  along  and  drag  the  train  after  it. 
I  was  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  I  rode  in  a  steam  car.  With 
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equal  success  steam  power  has  been  applied  to  navigation  during  my 
lifetime. 

The  sail,  which  from  a  distant  antiquity,  has  been  the  chief  reliance 
for  propelling  seacraft  has  within  the  past  seventy  years  in  a  great 
degree  been  superseded  by  steam  that  now  furnishes  the  motive  power 
that  drives  all  the  vessels,  irrespective  of  wind  and  weather,  except  in 
those  instances  where  speed  is  no  consideration.  I  have  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  first  announcement  that  a  steamship  would  cross  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  anxiety  felt  that  it  might  not  reach  the  other 
shore. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 

But  most  astonishing  has  been  the  change  produced  on  society  by 
the  progress  of  electric  science.  Outside  of  the  simplest  experiments 
made  for  scientific  purposes,  no  use  was  made  of  the  electric  fluid  that 
was  of  practical  advantage  in  the  business  life  of  the  world  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  public  was  startled  by  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph.  To  send  a  message  over  a  wire  by  electric 
influence  was  a  mystery  incomprehensible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
But  the  facts  soon  demonstrated  its  practicability,  and  the  magnetic 
telegraph  soon  became  a  familiar  means  of  communicating  intelligence. 
The  change  from  the  slower  method  of  steam  to  the  almost  instantane¬ 
ous  means  of  electricity,  had  marked  effect  on  all  the  relations  of  human 
affairs.  From  its  incipiency  it  continued  to  advance  in  efficiency  till 
the  daring  project  of  stretching  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  Europe  and  America  brought  into  daily 
intercourse.  I  have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  how  I  was  impressed  by 
this  wonderful  achievement.  In  1871,  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  had  just  begun.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Granelotte,  I  read  a  description  of  the  conflict  in  a  New 
York  paper  in  my  own  home.  It  was  written  by  its  correspondent  on 
the  field  and  forwarded  by  cable  and  printed  in  the  next  day’s  paper. 
After  this  in  a  few  years  came  the  telephone  that  possessed  the  strange 
power  of  conveying  the  human  voice  from  one  point  to  another  through 
a  wire  charged  with  electricity.  The  same  astonishment  filled  the  public 
mind  at  the  mystery  of  this  discovery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph. 
The  next  advance  in  electric  invention  was  to  make  it  a  motive  power. 
I  have  observed  this  evolution  in  passenger  conveyance:  1854,  the 
omnibus;  1865,  the  city  horse  car;  1870,  steam  traction;  1880,  the  cable 
car;  1890,  the  trolley  electric  car.  Since  then  in  some  places  a  large 
electric  locomotive  is  used  on  the  steam  railroads,  with  the  probability 
that  they  will  soon  supplant  the  steam  engine  altogether.  The  most 
recent  advance  along  this  interesting  line  of  progress  has  been  the 
invention  of  the  automobile,  carrying  storage  batteries  and  executing  all 
the  purposes  of  a  private  conveyance.  It  is  amazing  to  me  to  look  back 
over  the  past  and  contemplate  these  inventions  as  they  have  succeeded 
each  other  and  the  changes  they  produced  in  the  former  conditions 
of  life. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  some  years  ago,  wireless  telegraphy 
has  been  discovered,  and  messages  are  now  sent  through  air  by  the 
Marconi  system.  Ships  at  sea  communicate  with  each  other  and  the 
shore.  The  navigation  of  the  air  by  flying  machines  is  accomplished 
and  the  improvements  daily  made  in  this  line  indicate  an  ultimate 
success. 
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Education  and  Music 


When  I  began  going  to  school  in  1836,  there  was  not  a  public  school 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  term  in  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  school  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages  were  built  by  public  sub¬ 
scription,  the  teacher’s  salary  was  collected  from  the  parents  at  a  certain 
rate  per  scholar  and  all  the  books,  slates  and  writing  material  had  to 
be  purchased  by  the  patrons.  There  was  little  organization  or  discipline 
in  the  schools.  The  qualification  of  the  teacher  was  not  regulated  by 
any  standard  and  those  qualifications  were  embraced  within  very  small 
limits.  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were  the  highest  branches 
taught.  Those  who  aspired  to  anything  beyond  this  could  only  be 
accommodated  in  the  few  private  or  boarding  schools  that  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  gentlemen  or  ladies  of  more  advanced  literary  culture.  A  few 
colleges  and  seminaries  were  already  established  but  all  had  to  rely  on 
tuition  for  their  support. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  a  public  school  system  began  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  for  many 
years.  A  marked  change  in  the  methods  of  education  took  place  when 
school  laws  were  adopted  and  their  support  made  a  subject  of  taxation. 
Then  in  each  locality  the  school  houses  were  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
public.  The  courses  of  study  were  enlarged  and  the  fitness  of  teachers 
tested  by  examinations.  By  this  means  the  possibilities  of  a  good 
common  education  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth.  By  continued  legislation,  advances  have  been  made 
until  at  the  present  time  the  most  inferior  of  the  public  schools  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Musical  Instruments 

Co-incident  with  the  progress  in  other  branches,  that  of  music  is 
among  the  most  remarkable.  In  my  boyhood,  musical  instruments  were 
comparatively  rare.  The  violin  (or  fiddle  as  it  was  generally  called) 
was  found  only  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  a  special  talent  for 
playing  it.  It  was  commonly  used  on  convivial  occasions,  when  dancing 
and  similar  festivities  were  practiced,  and  the  fiddler  was  always  a 
noted  man  among  his  neighbors.  Now  and  then,  in  the  wealthier 
families  a  piano  was  found,  but  it  was  an  inferior  instrument  and 
rarely  played  with  success.  For  military  purposes  the  fife,  the  bass  and 
little  drum  met  all  the  ordinary  demands.  In  the  larger  towns  might 
be  found  a  “brass  band”  with  hardly  members  enough  to  play  the 
instruments.  All  this  is  now  changed.  Music  is  taught  in  the  schools 
and  private  classes  until  almost  every  boy  and  girl  can  play  on  some 
kind  of  an  instrument.  The  popularity  of  the  reed  organ,  has  become 
so  universal  that  almost  every  home  contains  one  as  a  necessary  article 
of  furniture,  where  the  children  are  inclined  to  sing  or  play.  To  this  is 
added  all  kinds  of  string  and  wind  instruments,  until  music  has  become 
a  household  pleasure  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  not  one  church  out  of  a  hundred 
had  an  organ  in  it,  while  today  the  humblest  church  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent,  contain  either  a  reed  or  pipe  organ  to  lead  the  singing  of 
the  congregation. 

No  kind  of  progress  during  my  lifetime  has  contributed  more  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  society  than  the  multiplicity  of  books  and 
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general  literature.  In  my  early  days  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  find  in  , 
the  majority  of  families  a  dozen  books.  The  family  Bible  held  first 
place  as  a  book  of  devotion  and  general  reading,  then  the  school  books 
and  after  these  a  few  volumes  of  history  and  perhaps  an  occasional 
romance.  There  was  a  religious  prejudice  against  novels  that  for  a  long 
time  debarred  them  from  the  family  circle.  Professional  men,  such  as 
lawyers,  doctors  and  clergymen,  had  libraries  containing  the  standard 
works  relating  to  their  professions,  and  doubtless  a  proportion  of 
miscellaneous  books,  but  the  people  at  large,  had  few  and  those  not 
very  diligently  studied.  Knowledge  had  to  be  acquired  by  a  very  limited 
means. 

The  Weekly  Newspaper 

The  weekly  newspaper  was  an  important  factor  in  distributing  in¬ 
telligence,  but  its  circulation  was  confined  to  a  smaller  class.  I  doubt 
if  more  than  one-third  of  the  families  of  any  community  took  a  news¬ 
paper  of  any  description  in  1825.  But  the  art  of  printing  together  with 
the  capacity  of  authorship  has  developed  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
three-quarters  of  the  century,  that  intellectually  the  whole  condition 
of  society  is  changed.  The  invention  of  the  power  press  and  the  general 
thirst  for  news  has  made  the  issue  of  the  daily  papers  by  the  hundred 
thousand  a  profitable,  as  well  as  a  public  necessity.  When  I  was 
learning  the  printing  business  it  took  me  four  hours  to  pass  off  six 
hundred  sheets  of  “The  Star  and  Banner”  and  this  had  to  be  repeated 
on  the  blank  side  every  week.  To  me  it  seems  as  though  the  golden  age 
of  science  and  literature  is  dawning  on  the  world. 

Architecture  and  Fire  Arms 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Nineteenth  century  the  public  buildings 
were  among  the  plainest  and  humblest  structures  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  churches  which  were  built  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  The  architecture  was  of  the 
simplest  kind  and  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  internal  arrangements. 
Uncarpeted  floors  and  uncushioned  seats  were  the  rule  in  the  larger 
towns;  while  those  of  the  country  were  more  careless  in  appearance. 
But  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  whole  character  of  church  archi¬ 
tecture  has  undergone  a  change.  Substantial  edifices  for  public  worship, 
with  all  the  appliances  for  comfort  and  taste  have  been  erected  to 
replace  those  of  the  past  generation.  Every  town  and  village  is  now 
adorned  with  handsome  churches,  and  every  place  of  worship,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  furnished  in  the  most  attractive  style.  This  is  the  result 
of  an  enlarged  Christian  liberality  developed  by  the  increasing  intelli¬ 
gence  and  zeal  of  Christian  people. 

Among  other  changes  I  must  not  fail  to  note  the  improvements  made 
in  fire  arms  especially  in  their  application  to  the  art  of  war.  The  first 
of  these  that  I  became  acquainted  with  was  the  old  Pennsylvania  musket. 
With  this  weapon  our  forefathers  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812.  These  muskets  were  all  improved  with  a  per¬ 
cussion  cap  arrangement  and  wi'.h  this  the  men  of  1847-48  fought 
through  the  Mexican  War.  They  were  all  surmounted  with  bayonets. 

In  the  line  of  artillery  the  cannon  were  made  over  the  same  pattern 
that  had  prevailed  for  the  previous  two  centuries. 

The  great  Civil  War  in  1861  began  with  the  use  of  the  same  fire  arms. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  and  the  fertile  inventive  genius  of 
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the  American  mind  soon  improved  the  weapons  of  war.  The  Winchester 
rifle  was  substituted  for  the  old  musket,  and  the  rifled  cannon  made  of 
steel  took  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  brass  pieces.  The  range  of  fire 
was  largely  increased. 

In  naval  warfare  the  improvement  of  large  gunnery  has  been  more 
marked  than  in  the  department  of  the  army.  The  impulse  to  invent  and 
construct  greater  guns  originated  with  the  celebrated  conflict  between 
the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  which  took  place  in  Hampton  Roads  in  1862. 
The  result  of  that  great  naval  engagement  demonstrated  that  wooden 
vessels  could  no  longer  meet  the  demands  of  war,  and  since  that  time 
the  warships  of  all  nations  have  been  built  of  iron  or  sfeel  to  resist 
the  tremendous  impact  of  the  enemies’  guns. 

Growth  of  Country 

In  this  review  of  the  past  there  is  no  observation  of  life  that  gives 
me  more  gratification  than  the  growth  and  development  of  my  country 
during  the  periods  over  which  my  memory  extends.  At  the  time  I  was 
born,  1831,  its  population  was  13,000,000.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
reached  80,000,000.  This  immense  and  unprecedented  increase  has  taken 
place  during  the  period  of  my  existence.  Its  territorial  expansion  has 
been  as  marvelous  as  its  growth  in  population.  When  I  began  studying 
geography,  our  national  domain  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  the  south  by  Mexico.  Its  first  expansion  was  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  1845.  This  brought  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  terminated 
with  the  acquisition  of  all  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in¬ 
cluding  the  states  of  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 
This  event  established  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans.  During  the  administration  of  General 
Grant,  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  and  our  national  domain 
spread  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Within  the  last  decade  of  the  century, 
the  Sandwich  Islands  were  incorporated  in  the  Republic  and  the 
Spanish  War  (1898)  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

U.  S.  A.  World  Power 

Today  the  flag  of  my  country  waves,  east  and  west,  from  Porto  Rico 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  north  and  south  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  nation  now  has  become  a  world  power.  Her 
commerce  reaches  every  land  upon  earth.  Her  wealth  has  increased 
enormously.  She  closed  out  the  Nineteenth  century  in  peace  with  all 
other  nations.  I  rejoice  that  the  sun  of  my  life  is  setting  amid  such 
national  glory,  prosperity  and  peace.  I  shall  leave  the  world  in  the 
patriotic  hope  that  our  national  power  and  wealth  may  not  enfeeble  the 
body  politic  and  that  as  the  years  of  the  century  now  begun  roll  on,  my 
country  may  improve  in  all  the  national  virtues  and  be  a  pioneer  of 
freedom,  justice  and  Christianity  to  all  the  nations  of  earth. 

In  closing  up  this  review  of  the  past  and  present,  I  will  not  indulge 
in  any  speculations  as  to  what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  Perhaps 
these  memoirs  may  be  read  by  some  one  at  a  period  when  men  safely 
journey  among  the  clouds  or  pursue  their  voyage  from  shore  to  shore 
underneath  the  waves  that  roll  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 


When  I  began  to  write  “Sunset  Memories”  I  proposed  to  finish  the 
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work  before  the  close  of  my  seventieth  year.  This  I  accomplished  and 
it  embraces  the  general  plan  as  originally  contemplated. 

When  I  chose  the  title  “Sunset  Memories”  I  congratulated  myself 
upon  its  originality.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  similar  one.  It 
appeared  so  appropriate,  expressive  and  beautiful.  I  took  much  pleasure 
in  the  congratulations  of  my  friends  on  the  aptness  of  the  title.  But 
after  the  work  was  finished  I  was  astonished  to  read  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  of  a  Methodist  preacher  in  New  England  who  had  many  years 
ago,  published  a  book  with  the  title  of  “Sunset  Memories.”  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  claim  an  absolute  right  to  the  title. 
I  make  this  statement  to  relieve  myself  from  a  possible  charge  of 
plagiarism.  With  me  the  title  is  original. 

The  End 
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Shakespeare,  116,  119 
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Welliver,  I.  N.,  67 
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